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The Victorian Era! 


I’ will be freely acknowledged that during the period which has elapsed since the accession to the Throne of Our Much Beloved 
Queen the various Sciences have made gigantic strides, and that foremost amongst these Surgery and Chemistry may fairly 
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Sluggishness of the Liver, Headache, Feverishness, and kindred This luable preparation is known as 
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and its use has been approved by the most eminent Medical Men and its success endorsed by thousands in ee walk in life. It is 
not a quack medicine but a strictly Pharmaceutical pecnas of long standing and tested virtue, whi:h has proved a boon to the 
suffering, and a household remedy equally serviceable for children, adults, and aged persons. 
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The Cathedral from the South. 





GLASGOW: “THE SECOND CITY.” 
SOME NOTES FOR THOSE ABOUT TO SEE THE EXHIBITION. 
BY ONE OF ITS CITIZENS. 
[ILLUSTRATED BY D. Y. CAMERON. ] 


N the preface to his immortal notes on Edinburgh, R. L. Stevenson consoled 
his townsmen for any occasion he might have given for their enemies to 
blaspheme, by reminding the world that he had not yet written a book 

on Glasgow. Had the threat been fulfilled, we fancy the result would have been 
nearer appreciation than satire. With that love of novelty and bigness, which was 
the outcome of a curious transatlantic strain in his nature, he would have rejoiced 
in the exuberant activity of the western metropolis. “The Second City” has 
become so much a phrase of journalists that the ordinary man does not trouble 
to realise all that it means. In a country of slow growths, and among a _ people 
notoriously suspicious of change, Glasgow has leaped suddenly into fortune. One 
hundred years ago it was a fairly prosperous seaport, with some sixty-five thousand 
souls; two hundred years, and it was a stagnant country town. To-day it is a 
county by itself, and with its dependent suburbs its population is not far off a 
million. Compared with the ancient civic magnificence of English cities like 
Bristol or Oxford, it is a last year’s product, while compared with its own Scottish 
rival of Edinburgh it is a creation of yesterday. But there is nothing mushroom 
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2 | in its growth. If its 

Foe ee municipal history on a 
great scale is short, it 
can show a long descent, 
and as a town it has as 
ancient and honourable 
a past as any in the land. 
From the time when 
Saint Mungo caught 
herrings in the Clyde, 
there are few decades 
of Scottish history into 
which its name does not 
enter. Its record is re- 
markable not for its 
shortness, but for the 
number of diverse ele- 
ments which have gone 
to compose it. From 
the little hamlet clustered 
around the Cathedral to 
the immense capital of 
industry is a space of 
~ time which includes most 
‘ of the phases through 
which a town can pass 
an epitome at once of 
municipal history and of 
Scottish life. 

Whatever saint had the honour of its foundation, it is clear that missionary 
enterprise was the cause, and Glasgow was at the first a cathedral town. St. 
Kentigern in the middle of the sixth century may have founded the See; but it 
was the “Sair Saunct,” King David of Christian memory, who first firmly 
established it. The later civic motto, “ Lord, let Glasgow flourish by the preaching 
of Thy word,” commemorated the origin—‘ whilk,” as Bailie Nicol Jarvie said, 
“is judiciously and elegantly putten round the town’s arms by way of by-word,” 
though of late the town has contented itself with the bare aspiration without 
suggesting the method. ‘Then in 1450 came the foundation of the University, 
and with a High Kirk and a College Glasgow was fairly set upon her road. 
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But progress came slowly. Hedged round with turbulent barons, next door to 
the more turbulent Highlands, and remote from the main lines of commerce, she 
remained a small town, cultivating the arts of peace in the unruly West. ‘The 
discovery of America gave her her chance; but the Clyde was too shallow to 
make her a good port, and the formation of Port Glasgow under Charles II. 
proved a dismal failure. Industry and enterprise set themselves to surmount 
natural obstacles as great as those which faced the Dutch burghers; and though 
the deepening of the river to its present condition is a thing almost within living 
memory, the work went on steadily from 1688, when the ‘Town Council began to 
construct a quay at the Broomielaw. It was the West India trade, aided by the 
efforts of enlightened magistrates, which created Glasgow, the seaport town; and 
in this character she flourished during the eighteenth century, till new discoveries 
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gave her new spheres of, activity. It was not an accidental prosperity, but a 
gradual and strenuous labour, superintended by men of the shrewdness of the 
Bailie and his father the Deacon. The city changed not only its fortunes, but 
its principles. It was too near the Westlands not to have some tincture of the 
Covenanting spirit; but there was a strong Jacobite leaven, and in no place in 
Scotland was the Union more violently opposed. But with prosperity came the 
inevitable Whiggism. Peace and the settled order of things became the watch- 
words; in the ’45 the town was violently Hanoverian; and in the American War 
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Charing Cross. 


of Independence the Glasgow traders, almost alone among their countrymen, 
supported the claims of the revolting colonies. The whole temper of the place 
at this epoch shows us the compact and thriving municipality at its best. Proud 
of themselves, law-abiding, enterprising, the Westland city set an excellent example 
to the reactionary Scotland of the time. ‘We stand on our ain bottom,” said 
the Bailie; “we pickle in our ain pock-neuk. Let every herring hing by its ain 
head, and every sheep by its ain shank, and ye’ll find, sir, us Glasgow folk no 
sae far ahint but what we may follow.” 

But the destinies of the place were wider than those of a thriving seaport, 
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On Glasgow Green in the year 1764 James Watt first conceived his idea of the 
steam-engine, and with steam came the changed conditions of the nineteenth 
century. The era of great industrial communities began, and Glasgow was among 
the first to change. Coal, which had been worked in Lanarkshire for four 
centuries, revealed itself as a new source of wealth; and a chain of iron furnaces, 
beginning with the Carron and the Clyde Works, appeared in the neighbourhood. 
Various industries followed, and engineering and shipbuilding became among the 
most famous activities of the city. Jiu 1801 Mushet discovered the black-band 
ore which quite revolutionised the Scottish iron industry, and in 1828 Neilson’s 
application of the hot blast immensely increased the trade. From those days 
till our own there has been a constant succession of discoverers and organisers, 
including such men as the Tennants, the Bairds, the Elders, and the Burnses- 
not to speak of Lord Kelvin, perhaps the foremost scientist of our time and 
one of the greatest practical inventors. The Burgh Reform Act of 1833 reformed 
municipal administration, and introduced democratic principles into civic life. But 
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The University. 


with the new wealth and expansion there came their inevitable drawbacks ; the 
city discovered a labour question, and the problem of her poor became a serious 
one. The Radical Riots of 1830 would have been impossible in the bland 
eighteenth-century days, and no old minister of the Barony or the ‘Tron would have 
thought Dr. Chalmers’s mission-work in St. John’s parish a conceivable necessity 
in his well-ordered sheepfold. From the name of a busy, compact little port, 
Glasgow became the name of a vast amorphous growth, straggling into several 
counties, and containing in her streets almost every human activity. Her 
cathedral, the shrine of her history, became obscured by the smoke of a thousand 
factories, and her ancient college was scarcely rescued from growing slums and 
set on a hilltop in a suburb.* 

Of recent years the municipal enterprise of Glasgow has become famous, and 
she has been held up as a model to laggard town councils and conservative 
aldermen. The tradition of seeing eyes and understanding hearts, begun early in 
the eighteenth century, has continued to inspire the civic authorities. Glasgow is 
indeed an instance with which to confront both the opponents of all municipal 
trading and the faddists who would have a city rush into competition with 
speculative companies, or retail to its citizens the minor necessaries and luxuries 
of life. She has never dabbled in uncertainties. Only when the worth of an 
undertaking was fully established did the town council adopt it as its own. It 
would be hard to find a city where the municipality undertakes more varied duties 
and carries them out more thriftily and thoroughly. The streets are well lit and 
well looked after, the sewage problem has been seriously faced, and in course of 
time the pollution of the Clyde and its tributaries may be reduced to reasonable 
limits. Pure, of course, it can never be, for were Glasgow wiped out of the map, 
the coalfields of Lanarkshire would keep up a high standard of filth. The large 

* The old University buildings, a perfect example of Scottish architecture, and of great historic 
interest, were barbarously destroyed to make room for a railway station. 
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system of municipal baths and washhouses, made possible by the excellent water 
supply, gives at least a chance of cleanliness to the poor. Like all great seaports, 
she has constantly to guard against the introduction of infectious diseases, and in a 
city which is also an immense industrial centre the danger is very great. Yet, in 
spite of such perils, Glasgow is on the whole a healthy place, and, thanks to her 
admirable system of inspection, an epidemic, such as the plague of last autumn, 
is promptly met and checked. The Improvement Trust was the pioneer among 
modern agencies for dealing with the housing of the poor, and by this means 
certain districts which were among the worst slums in the kingdom have had their 
character changed. The Buildings Regulation Act of 1892 gave the Corporation 
the powers of prevention as well as cure, and for the future the chief work of the 
Trustees will be restrictive and administrative. But the crowning glory of Glasgow 
is its water supply. ‘The Bill to utilise Loch Katrine was intoduced into Parliament 
in 1854, supported by the evidence of experts like Stephenson and Brunel. Perhaps 
the most whimsical objection urged against it was that of the Lords of the Admiralty 
—that the abstraction of so much water from the Teith would interfere with the 
navigation of the Forth. It was passed in 1855, and the water was turned on by 
Queen Victoria on October 14th, 1859. The result is that the people of Glasgow 
to-day have an unlimited supply of pure hill-water at a cost of a little over a 
shilling a year to each citizen,—a state of affairs, we believe, without a parallel, 
and an influence upon the health and prosperity of the city beyond calculation. 
It is impossible to follow in detail the numerous enterprises of this energetic 
Corporation. It provides gas and electricity, it owns and supervises the various 
markets, and it conducts a system of tramways whereon the traveller may ride 
farther for one penny than on a London ’bus for threepence. Here is a healthy 
socialism at work with credit in a city which returns seven Conservative members to 
Parliament! After all, reforms are matters for practical men, and not for the theorist. 

In its lighter moments the same industrious ‘Town Council has turned its 
attention to the arts. It has laid out parks with success, setting the atmosphere 
at defiance, and providing, as in the Queen’s Park, a very beautiful collection of 
flowers. It has erected numerous galleries and museums, and purchased pictures 
with zeal and industry. In public libraries alone it has been found wanting, and 
to this end there is room for much municipal action. In education Glasgow has 
the numerous facilities which most Scottish centres possess. The Glasgow High 
School is second only in historical repute to the High School of Edinburgh ; 
elementary and secondary institutions, of a spacious kind of architecture, greet us 
in every street; and besides minor colleges, there is the ancient University which, 
with its wide quadrangles, receives of a winter morning throngs of red-gowned, 
blue-nosed students. Education, indeed, what with kirks and schools and colleges, 
is scattered with so lavish a hand, that the wayfaring man, though a fool, can 
scarcely miss it. 

To the traveller in search of the picturesque, the sportsman passing to and 
from the Highland shooting-boxes, and the invalid on the road to the health- 


resorts of the West, Glasgow, let it be confessed, has at first sight an air of 


squalor. ‘The atmosphere is smoky, the streets narrow and crowded, the buildings 
unornamental, and it frequently rains. Not that there is any lack of good 
architecture, and it is substantial stone and lime which the air has turned into 
dark and unsightly masses. These are facts which no native-born enthusiasm 
can surmount, and the most that can be said is that the various railway stations 
are poor view-grounds. It is only when one considers the city as a whole that 
one is forced to admit a certain magnificence in its site, and even then it is not 
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possible to realise it with the eye. Edinburgh, with her Old Town stretched 
along the back of a ridge, and flanked by craggy hills, has a local unity and 
perfection like a toy city. 3ut Glasgow, with hills and rivers and_ hollows 
within her bounds, has so overrun and absorbed her natural features that they can 
only be recalled by reflection. In its early days the little town must have been 
as pretty as any in the land. Clustering round the college and cathedral on the 
riverside slope of the hills, with the Bridgegate wynds abutting on meadows, with 
apple orchards on the banks of the Molendinar, and, above all, with a clear river 
flowing past her doors, she looked south to the pleasant Renfrewshire braes, and 
north and west to the Campsie range and the foothills of the Highlands. ‘The 
sroomielaw may have been once what its name declares; salmon ran up the 
Clyde to the Linns; and the few herring-boats which lay by the banks were the 
only visible signs of the outer world. Defoe, in his “ Tour in Scotland,” calls it 
“one of the cleanliest, most beautiful, and best-built cities in Great Britain.” 
Captain Burt, who had a doubtful taste in the picturesque, and could not away 
with heather-clad hills and Highland passes, wrote rapturously of the prettiness 
and uniformity of Glasgow. “The old town,” wrote Pococke in 1747, “stands on 
the hill at some distance from the river, and bounded to the east by the 
Molendinar rivulet in a rocky glen. ‘The cathedral is at the east end, and the 
rest of the hill, formed into gardens to the south, has a pretty effect.” Nowadays 
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all this has departed, but the environs retain odd fragments of beauty. On the 
south side a few miles’ walk will bring you to a neighbourhood as remote from 
industry as southern Ayrshire, and the hilly pasture-lands of Renfrewshire come 
almost to the fringe of the suburbs. The Clyde, which flows for long in a shallow 
upland dale, enters at Lanark a narrow wooded gorge which continues to 
Hamilton, and though its later course is blackened with coal and iron, places 
remain like Bothwell Castle, to show the original beauty of the valley. The Firth, 
that wonderful estuary not yet even in its upper parts wholly suburbanised, is an 
hour’s journey away, and Loch Lomond and the edge of the Highlands are little 
farther. Glasgow may show in certain aspects as a smoky Inferno, but its back 
door opens upon Paradise. It would be hard to find another great industrial city 
with the sacred ground of romance almost within sight of its chimneys. 





























Glasgow Cathedral from the East. 


Romance, indeed, has never been far from the city’s annals, and in most of 
the stirring enterprises ot Scottish history the town played her part. Encircled 
with a noisy ring of Western lords, within easy reach of Douglases and Hamiltons 
and Kennedies on one side and the lawless Highlands on the other, in common 
with other Scottish burghs she strove to cultivate the arts of peace and uphold the 
dignity of the commons. She appears in more than one old ballad, as when the 
forsaken lady tells of her bridal and her entrance into “Glasgow town” in robes 
of “cramasie.” ‘To her college came the young bloods of Ayr and Lanark, and 
with their quarrels and disputations awoke the sleepy citizens. ‘The Cathedral gave 
her ecclesiastical scandals in plenty, and in the narrow streets the neighbouring 
gentry had their town-houses and their brawls. About the Reformation time she 
made an entry into the dusty business of high politics. ‘The West has ever been 
the home of Reform, from the Lollards to the Radical Rioters of 1830, and the 
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Lords of the Congregation found many adherents among the townsmen of Glasgow 
and the adjacent burghs. Galt’s Aingan Gilhaize in its early chapters gives a 
picture of the time, and in the turmoil many fair ecclesiastical buildings suffered. 
It might have gone ill with that “solid, weel-jointed mason-wark” the Cathedral, 
had civic pride not risen superior to religious principle. Andrew Fairservice has 
told the story in his own words: “The Commons 0’ Renfrew and o’ the Barony 
and the Gorbals, and a’ about, they behoved to come into Glasgow ae fair 
morning to try their hand on purging the High Kirk o’ popish nick-nackets. But 
the townsmen o’ Glasgow, they were feared their auld edifice might slip the 
girths in gaun through siccan rough physic, sae they rang the common bell, and 
assembled the train-bands wi’ took o’ drum—by good luck the worthy James 
Rabat was Dean o’ Guild that year (and the gude mason he was himsell, made 
him the keener to keep up the auld bigging),—and the trades assembled, and 
offered downright battle to the commons, rather than their kirk should coup the 
crans, as others had done elsewhere. It wasna for luve o’ paperie—na, na! nane 
could ever say that o’ the trades o’ Glasgow. Sae they sune came to an agreement 
to take a’ the idolatrous statues o’ sants (sorrow be on them) out o’ their neuks. 
And sae the bits o’ stane idols were broken in pieces by Scripture warrant, and 
flung into the Molendinar burn, and the auld kirk stood as crouse as a cat when 
the fleas are kaimed off her, and a’ body was alike pleased.” 

The proceeding was typical of the even temper of the Glasgow citizens, a desire 
to keep their own, and an aversion to wild deeds of gallantry or revenge. She 
has no Black Denner, or ‘Clear the Causeway,” or Porteous Mob to set off against 
the darker traditions of Edinburgh: sufficient for her if history passed through her 
gates and left her in peace. From their windows her townsmen heard the noise of 
Langside which ended Mary’s reign; she was the scene of Leighton’s bishopric ; 
getieral assemblies were held within her gates, and her ecclesiastics had their share 
in the dreary seventeenth-century struggles. Cromwell came on a visitation, and 
was preached at by Zachary Boyd; ragged Highland levies, laden with Lowland 
pots and pans, passed through her streets; and, sorely against her will, she paid 
blackmail to Prince Charlie. Even when the days of storm were over in Scotland, 
she retained two features which provided an undying atmosphere of romance. 
More than any other port in Scotland, she was the key and outlet to foreign lands. 
Leith and Aberdeen had the Baltic commerce, and many European connections ; 
but Glasgow held the gorgeous West in fee, and the West Indian trade was the 
beginning of her fortunes. Sugar, rum, cotton, and tobacco came in with every 
tide. Douce Glasgow traders had their little farms in the region of the Barbadoes, 
whence came limes for their punch-bowls and other things. And some, like Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie, had dealings with doubtful characters who may not have been above 
piracy—gentlemen like Captain Coffinkey, “a decent man, only he used to swear 
awfully.” To the Glasgow quays went the Scottish Jim Hawkins, who was. sick 
of the plough or the sheepfold and longed for tarry pigtails and the smell of the 
sea. And some returned years later, monstrously rich, not always by methods 
which bore inspection, and in the Scottish fashion became lairds and founded 
families. ‘The names of the streets still recall the old connection, and few houses 
in the west of Scotland but had a son or a nephew overseas. Again, Glasgow 
remained for long the key of the Western Highlands, the last great outpost of 
Lowland industry, before the traveller came among Macfarlanes and Campbells 
and landless MacGregors. And when this had passed she was the metropolis to 
which the ambitious youth of Lorne and Lochaber usually gravitated. On the roll 
of her notable citizens there are many Highland names ; Gaelic services are common 
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of a Sabbath; to-day 
one may see endless 
advertisements of clan 
gatherings and reunions 
to take place in some 
one or other of her 
public halls ; and if the 
stranger misses this, the 
number of women with 
tartan shawls on their 
heads will remind him 
of this Celtic popula- 
tion. ‘Till the middle 
of the Victorian era 
herds of shaggy cattle 
attended by  shaggier 





Highland drovers were 
common sights in the 
streets. ‘Thoroughly 
Lowland in her own 
character, she yet was 





the last toll-bar on the 
road to the North; 
and though a_ quiet 
Scottish burgh, her sea- 
gate opened upon the 
Western continents. 
Here, indeed, were ele- 
ments enough to give 
her a romance of her 
own. 
| It is a _ delicate 
business to pass from 
the city to its inhabit- 
Sha (ap Cobre ants: your stone and 
bye. lime and borough re- 
= cords do not resent 
characterisation, 
whereas the citizen, whether of Athens, Venice, or Paisley, has shown himself a 
jealous defender of his merits. Let us keep humbly on the safe side. The people 
have been, like their dwelling-place, modern, progressive, yet with much of the 
conservative in their nature; in the main a commercial community, yet with a 
vast respect for art and letters and much zeal in their cultivation. The bulk of 
the Glasgow notables have been pioneers of industry, inventors, and _ scientists ; 
but she has had her soldiers, artists, and writers, and, like all Scottish towns, 
has contributed to philosophy. Reid, Hutcheson, and Adam Smith were professors 
in her college ; and in later days the names of Lushington and Jebb, of Nichol 
and Veitch, and the present Master of Balliol, and above all Lord Kelvin, 
have added to the fame of that ancient seat of learning. At a time when 
Scottish printing had sunk low indeed, the Foulis Brothers had their press 
and issued their many beautiful classics. In art the city has shown herself 
































Interior, Glasgow Cathedral. 
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enterprising and successful. Of late years she has produced a school which, after 
sundry extravagances, has performed a very valuable service to modern art, and 
has given us several artists of high distinction. Her artists and her connoisseurs 
were among the first in Britain to appreciate the modern French and Dutch painters, 
and learn from the Continental masters when their other British contemporaries 
held jealously by conventional fashions. In few cities are there so many fine 
private collections, for in this respect her merchants have borrowed something of 
the tradition of the Italian free cities of the Renaissance. But if on one side 
she has a touch of foreign manners, in all others she is so purely and richly 
Scottish, that it is the “man from Glasgow” who in the works of Mr. Stevenson 
and Mr. Kipling fills the part of the wandering Caledonian. In most respects she 
is less anglicised than Edinburgh, with more flavour of the soil and the shrewd 
uncouth humour of her forbears. Municipal trading and seven Conservative 
members, the new Art and the old respectability—what city, without a profound 
sense of humour, could unite these elements and keep a grave face to the world ? 
The city, while in some ways a fortuitous collection, is in many respects 
already a self-conscious and united community. She has her own methods, her 
own social customs, and that contempt towards the world which is the sign alike 
of a strong man and a stout municipality. Vast, kindly, and versatile, she makes 
no apology for her shortcomings and no needless advertisement of her many 
merits. She has her own dailies, her own well-edited halfpenfy papers, her own accent, 
and her own health-resorts. ‘“‘ The Coast”—the phrase is technical, and means 
the Clyde estu- 
ary — is easily | ————— z 
one of the most ~. 
beautiful sea- 





— 





boards in the 
world, and yearly 
it absorbs for 
some time the 
greater part of 





her population. 
Her natives, like 
those of Finland, 
have wholesome 
ideas about holi- 
days. Not for 
them the vul- 
garity of marine 
parades and 
bands and nigger 
minstrels ; they 
seek, as far as 
may be, the real 
seaside and the 
real country for 
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Glasgow artisan has his cottage, which he can always let when he cannot use it 
himself ; the merchant and professional man have their semi-detached villas; the 
merchant prince (a Glasgow product) has his ugly modern castle. Strong in their 
civic pride, her citizens rejoice in an accent which survives unchanged in alien 
surroundings, and is transmitted, undiluted, to the third generation. An indescribable 
high-sounding falsetto characterises the prosperous classes, and a curious whine, 
tending to a disregard of consonants, is the privilege of the poor. The common 
Englishman—or Scot for that matter—will find his speech criticised by the purists 
of the city. “ Whit a lukkin’ accent!” was a Glasgow comment upon the pleasant 
Etonian pronunciation of a well-known figure in politics. Fortified with this honest 
self-confidence, the taunts of the “pridefu’ Edinburgh folk” fall idly on her ears, 
But with all this robustness, an admirer of the place must still admit that its chief 
character is its characterlessness. No pocket-epigram does it justice, and a series 
of paradoxes is the wisest summary. In more than one respect Glasgow has the 
attributes of a great American city, with its vigour, mass, incongruities, and 
unwearying optimism. Extremes meet within her bounds, and exist side by side 
in peace. Here you have a place where people still go decently to kirk of a 
Sunday ; but where on the Green, a miniature Hyde Park, the secularist agitator 
has an attentive audience. You have an austere and puritan but progressive Town 
Council. You have a city full of historic memories, and yet carrying none of them 
on her face. For all her wealth and size and energy, she is a place of the future 
rather than of the present, a chaos of broken traditions, a great work still in the 
shaping, an unwieldy creature full of ardour and possibilities, and at all times 
abundantly cheerful, 
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‘**And so you send me away unanswered ?'” 


SOME WAYS OF LOVE. 


I. 


‘‘Les ames sont presque impénétrables les unes aux autres, et c’est ce qui vous montre le 
néant cruel de l'amour.” 


2 ND so you send me away unanswered?” said the young man, rising 
reluctantly, taking his gloves from the table and glancing meanwhile at 
the obdurate little lady on the sofa, who witnessed his distress with that 

quizzical kindness, which distracted him, in her clear, rather humourous blue eyes. 

“TJ will give you an answer if you wish it.” 

“T would rather hope,—you do give me a ray of hope ?” 

“Just a ray,” she admitted, laughing, with the same disturbing air of indulgence. 
‘But don’t magnify it—one has a habit, I know, of magnifying ‘rays’—and I don’t 
want you to come back—-if you do come back—with a whole blazing sun.” 

“You are very frank, and a little cruel.” 

*T am afraid I mean to be—both. It is so much better for you.” She was 
twisting the rings round her small fingers while she spoke, as if the interview were 
becoming slightly wearisome. 
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“Vou treat me like a boy,” he broke out, with youthful bitterness. 

“Ah! the cruelest treatment one can give to boys,” she answered, looking 
up at him with her hovering, brilliant, vexatious smile. But meeting his clouded 
glance she paused, and abandoned temporarily the lighter line of argument. 

“ Forgive me, Captain Henley 

He scanned the treacherous face to see if the appellation so sedately uttered 
were not designedly malicious, but her next words reassured him. 

*T will be more serious. See,—frankly, cruelly perhaps,—I do not know my 
heart.” She did not falter over the studied phrase. ‘You are not the first,” 
observing his troubled features ruefully, as she dealt the innocent blow. “ You 
may not be—the last.” 

It left her lips a little labouredly, despite its apparent levity, but he was too 
much absorbed to notice fine shades of accent, and she went on,—— 

“JT am not so charming as you think me, but that’s a foregone conclusion. 
Shall I say, not so charming as I seem? At eighteen I made—I will not suggest 
I was led into—a loveless marriage. It was a failure, of course. I do not wish 
to make another. I shrink from helping, shall we say, you? to a similar mistake 
You must pardon me if I admit I do look upon you as—young; for years, you 
know, are deceptive things,—even with women.” 

His boyish face expressed annoyance. 

“Ah! I meant you to smile, and you are frowning. I should not be outraged 
if any one offered me the indignity you resent so foolishly ; but then I am not 
fortunately or unfortunately—-so young as you. Come, be reasonable,” she urged, 
with a singular sweetness of persuasion: ‘‘if I do not know my mind, is it so 
strange in me to suppose that yours may change? Again forgive me if I anticipate 
you. I have been glib enough with ‘nevers’ and ‘for evers’ in my day; but I 
shun them, I listen to them with more caution now. ‘ Never,’ ‘for ever,’” she 
repeated, and mused for a moment over the words. “I sometimes imagine one 
is only safe in speaking them on the threshold of another life than this. It is a 
fancy of mine we should not use them now. Please humour it.” 

“T am not so diffident, doubtful, nor possibly so cynical,” he began; but she 
interposed with the wave of a little glittering hand. 

* Precisely ; therefore I warn you. Why,” she proceeded, with an unmistakable 
note of tenderness, which he did not catch, ‘‘ you are even younger than I thought. 
I am glad—heartily—that you are going to the front. Cut up as many rascals as 
you can,—a little fighting will bring you a lot of wisdom, and—oh yes! I know 
what a brute I am !—you want it badly. Come back in a year with your V.C. or 
without it: anyhow, with an ounce or two of experience in your pocket, and, if 
you do come back to me ”—he winced at the repetition of the “if” and the doubt 
implied by it—‘‘I promise to treat you like a man.” 

“ And give me my answer?” 

“Yes.” She pronounced it with sudden softness. 

** Meanwhile ? ” 

“ Meanwhile, husband the ‘ray’ if you like, but don’t extend it ; and remember 
it pledges us both to nothing. You ”—she rapidly substituted ‘‘ we—are free.” 

“You are free of course, Lady Hopedene,” he agreed, with becoming solemnity. 
“T shall always consider myself bound. I—I—should like you to know that I do 
not consider myself free.” 

“An it please you,” she yielded, with a flash of amusement shot at the 
melancholy countenance. 

“Tt will be my only consolation,” he returned, with ponderous sadness. 
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“So be it, then: I mustn’t rob you of that. But remember, if the occasion 
calls, that I acquit you absolutely from reappearance at this bar.” 

A slight break in her voice reminded her that the time had come for his 
dismissal, and she proceeded promptly: “ Now we must say Goodbye.” 

“Only au revoir.” 

“Vou are very literal; I like the old phrase best.” She rose and took his 
hand, holding it longer than usual; and he looked down at her perturbedly. 
“Am I to have only a frown to keep?” 

“Keep that,” he cried, suddenly stooping to kiss the frail white fingers in 
his palm. 

Then he turned away quickly, went out and closed the door, missing, behind 
it, that curious fragrance of her presence, fresh and keen like morning air in 
meadows, subtler and sweeter than the faint perfume that hung about her person. 

She stood motionless, tasting his departure: the smile which she had given 
him leave to take had faded from her eyes, and they were staring blankly at 
the door. 

“Have I done well—for him?” she asked herself. ‘“‘He may—he will—surely 
meet other women perhaps less scrupulous than I. And for myself?” She went 
towards a mirror set between the windows, and studied critically the reflexion 
that faced her there. It showed a diminutive, delicately-tinted face, beneath the 
childishly fair hair waved carefully above it, and for the moment, robbed of its 
insouciance, it looked wistful and a little wan. “I can spare a year,” she decided, 
after a pause of close regard, ‘‘and at any rate my conscience is delightfully clear. 
My heart—‘I do not know my heart.’” She laughed unsteadily. ‘‘ He swallowed 
that absurdity; he might have read—bah,” she cried, throwing her hands out 


with a gesture caught abroad, sometimes recurring with other un-English tricks of 


manner. “He is too young to read anything without a stammer yet. A woman 
has no right to take advantage of such a boy’s first fancy. Assuredly I have 
done well.” 

She went back to the sofa and rested her head among the vivid cushions. 
When at length she raised it, the gay blue eyes were dim. 


II. 
THE Nubia was homeward bound, and her passengers were experiencing the 
inconveniences incidental to a passage through the Red Sea. Now and then the 
picturesque figure of a lascar darted across the semi-darkness. ‘The stewards were 
throwing the mattresses upon the deck under a starlit sky. The captain and his 
first officer had just surprised a ¢ée-d-/éte taking place in a quiet corner of the 
ship, with diversified feelings of annoyance. 


“Is Henley serious?” the former inquired irritably. ‘“ Because it’s a deuced 
awkward business. Miss Playfair is in my charge, and it isn’t the first time I 
have had trouble over little affairs of the kind. Relatives are always unreasonable 





—even other people’s relatives 
solicitude are worse.” 


but, by Jove, I think the attractive objects of their 


“They met in India, so I suppose it’s all right,” returned the young man 
curtly, disinclined to discuss a situation which inspired him personally with a 
sensation of despair. 

“T shall be glad to see Plymouth and the last of such an embarrassing cargo,” 
returned the captain, turning on his heel. 

“ Moi aussi,” muttered the young lieutenant sulkily. 
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But the subjects of this brief discourse did not apparently share these sentiments 
of relief at the prospect of gaining port. 


“In spite of this awful heat, I wish it would never end,” a deep voice 
proclaimed from the darkness. “It’s ideal! The sea and the sky, this glorious 
sense of solitude, and you and I the only people on earth, it seems, in the midst 
of it. Say ’—in a lower key—‘“‘you wish it might never end.” 

“What is the good of wishing, when you persist that it must end when we go 
ashore ?” 

“The gods may be merciful.” 

“You mean Lady Hopedene may be—cold ?” 

“She is always cold; a lovely little piece of ice. She never cared a hang for 
me, Mildred, or don’t you think she must have betrayed it then ?” 

“T suppose she wanted to see what stuff you were made of. Why did she 
give you the chance of going back?” 

“It was only a manner (she has a charming manner) of saying ‘no. Women” 
—he pronounced it with an air of profundity—‘‘ don't try experiments on the 
men they love.” 

“Then why go back at all? It is only inviting humiliation, if that’s your 
view of it.” Her tone, usually languorous, took a brisker note. 

“T must, dearest: I gave my word.” 

“ But you say she insisted upon not pledging you ?” 

“T pledged myself.” 

“You are too quixotic. Suppose you find her consoled ?” 

“Let us suppose it,’—he seized her hands,—‘“‘the other possibility stuns me ; 
let us forget it. ‘To-night, to-morrow, and still to-morrow are ours. Mildred— 

She released herself. “How can we forget it? It poisons to-day, it blunts 
to-morrow. It makes a farce of —of everything.” 

“T ought not to have spoken,” he said remorsefully, “and, but for that other 
fellow, I should have waited till I was free. Do you forgive me?” 

**T do not know.” 

“Whatever happens, the world will never hold any woman for me but you.” 

“You have possibly said that before?” 


! 


“T was a young fool—she told me so; and, good heavens! I know it now.” 


“Tell me,” she said; “let us walk about. What is this other woman 
like ?” 

* Let us forget her,” he pleaded. 

“T want to know.” 

“Very small and fair; remarkably fair and witty and—well, I. hardly know 
how to put it, courageous: it was the kind of fine unfeminine courage she seemed 
to have, that—that trapped my fancy. It struck me as an uncommon trait; if 
she had been a man she would have been cut out for a soldier. You see it was 
not love, darling ; it began with a sort of impersonal admiration, and that’s what 
it has come back to now.” 

“She will marry you,” the girl assented conclusively. “I think I understand 
her better than you.” 

“And you will hate my memory?” 

“Yes, for a time; and then—then I suppose I shall marry some one else.” 

“Tf I were you, I would rather spend my life alone.” 

“Tt is not so easy for women to talk or think of loneliness ; but I love you, 
Alan,” she ended passionately. 

They bade each other a troubled and subdued good-night. 
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Ill. 


“. . tandis que, dans le lointain, le cloche de la paroisse—emplissait Pair de vibrations 
douces, protectrices, conseilléres de bon sommeil a ceux qui ont encore des lendemains ‘i 


Lapy HopepENE closed the book brusquely, with the little recurrent foreign 
gesture of impatience. 

“JT must avoid this man; he is deplorably enervating.” The china clock on 
the opposite wall struck four, and, summoned by its chime, the rejected phrase 
returned, to be rapidly dismissed again, Ceux gui ont encore des lendemains. 

She passed a hand across her eyes, and pushed back the brilliant cushions 
against which her head rested uneasily. ‘They framed the gold hair superbly, but 
seemed to have chased the delicate flush, once sweetly permanent, from the 
childish face. It looked out now from them nearly colourless and a little drawn. 

The door opened, and a mechanical voice announced, ‘‘ Captain Henley.” 

She did not rise, and he advanced towards her. 

“Alan!” ‘The name escaped her, poignant, even piteous in the suddenness 
and intensity of its utterance. A long succession of days, of weeks—a weight of 
waiting—seemed to be visibly thrust before him, painted on the wing of that 
swift cry. 

And something more: behind it lurked a note of anguish, faint, but clashing 
audibly against its joy. 

Insensibly he recoiled before the unfamiliar greeting. It was unlike her, 
unlike anything he had heard before. But in a moment the blue eyes, so 
strangely lit, resumed their old expression of half bantering welcome; and she 
beckoned him forward, with the well-known wave of a small commanding hand. 

“Come here, you wonderful apparition; I want to assure my senses, test my 
sanity. Is it actually you?” 

“Unmistakably. I have come for my answer,” he began briefly, hurriedly ; 
aware that she had given it, before his question, in that startling and involuntary 
utterance of his name. 

*“You speak as if you were presenting a bill,” she responded, laughing, “ and 
the demand sounds somewhat peremptory, when I have been wondering if I 


should ever have to meet it. Oh, there are long arrears, I know,” she added, 
taking his hand as he stood beside her. ‘Sit here.” She made a place for him, 


and looked frankly, earnestly, at his slightly matured face. 

“Why,” she said, drawing back in mock alarm, “it ¢s a man I have to deal 
with!” And then, with a quick and winning sweetness, “shall I tell you a secret, 
Captain Henley? I am rather disappointed, for—for—as a fact I loved the boy.” 

“Then why did you play with him?” he broke out, hardly able to control his 
bitterness, and returning her close gaze intently. ‘“ Your whim”—he spoke the 
truth baldly, careless, for the moment, whether or not she caught his meaning— 
“your whim has cost me much an honest answer would have saved me.” 

“You have a right, knowing so little, to reproach me. I wi!l tell you,” she 
returned gently. “It was after all, I suppose, mere egotism, because I cared for 
you more than myself. Your happiness was, is, will always, so I fancy, be more 
to me than mine.” ‘ 

An impulse came to him to put the truth before her, to tell his story plainly. 
For this woman whom he had loved inspired him strongly still with trust. Her 
mind, he knew, was sounder than the minds of other women he had met, and he 
could not fail to trust the heart that shone so clearly, straightly, through the blue 
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eyes regarding him. He might have yielded to that momentary impulse, had she 
not broken in too hastily upon his wavering thought. 

“T chose the most effectual lie that I could frame that day—do you remember ?— 
when I told you that you were not the first, you might not be the last. You 
are the first ””—her glance fell suddenly upon the yellow volume which had slipped, 
at his entrance, from the sofa to the floor—‘you will be certainly the last. 
Lying always disgusts me. I pray you forgive my first and only lie.” 

He offered no response, but rose and stood silently, awkwardly beside her, 
loth to return her honesty with artificial protestation, knowing that speech was 
required of him, painfully seeking words. 

She laughed, remembering him sometimes dumb of old, and went on with a 
trace of hesitation in her tone. 

““My openness surprises you; but look at this,” and she spread out before 
him a denuded, shrunken hand. 

“ How bare it is!” he said, taking it quietly in his own. ‘“ Where are the old 
adornments? Why have you forsaken them ?” 

She replied ruefully, ““They have forsaken me, Perhaps ”—she pointed lightly 
to her cheeks—‘‘ you have remarked that other adornments have turned traitors 
too. Sooner or later I must tell you: why not now? My _ physicians ”—she 
pronounced the words with a mock pomposity, and punctuated them with a slight 
grimace —“ give me a year, or not so long perhaps, for the pomps and vanities of 
this delightfully wicked world. And so, you see, out of pure consideration, the 
pomps and vanities are withdrawing gradually in preparation for their final exit.” 

She relinquished the accent of raillery, and began hurriedly and anxiously to 
caress his detaining hand. He seized her wrists and bent an incredulous glance 
upon her. 

“It is some wretched jest. I do not believe you serious.” 

“Just now I am as serious as I shall ever be.” 

“You do not mean... .” He could not achieve the obvious question, and stood 
holding the small fingers closely —stammering—silenced. 

“Yes, truly, I have got marching orders, with a respite. There is a year 
for speech, for folly, for wisdom—if it were not so dull—and a year, my dear, 
for love.” 

“My G- !” he cried. ‘You have stunned me, Ella. You are here; I can 
see and hear you; but I can’t manage to understand. It is like a nightmare. It 
isn’t ¢rue?” 





She released and laid her hands upon his arm, and checking his outburst 
with the flicker of a smile, protested,—‘“ You do not meet the enemy like a 
soldier.” 

*‘T have not your nerve,” he answered. ‘Surely,’ he ventured, ‘‘some other 
man will give you hope or time.” 

She shook her head, and quoted lightly,—‘‘‘If we die to-day, if we die to- 
morrow, there is little to choose. No man may speak when once the Fates have 
spoken.’ ” 

Her eyes were challenging his to courage. ‘“ You loved your life far more than 
most of us,” he said, immediately wishing the words back. 

“T adored—I adore it. You link me with the past tense too readily. We will 
have no future nor subjunctive moods, only the present and imperative. Je aime 
—aime-toi, par exemple.” 

“Ella,” he cried, “ for God’s sake be serious. I don’t know how long you have 
known what you have told me. Remember it is new to me.” 
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“Tt is passably new to me.” She flashed a swift rebuke towards him from the 
brave blue eyes. “Do you wish me to play the coward?” 

“You could not,” he asserted brokenly. ‘‘ You are a good soldier spoiled.” 

“The finest, if the clumsiest, compliment you have ever paid me.” 

“Tt is not that,” he said almost roughly. ‘You shame me heart and soul; I 
feel like a deserter.” 

“They are cut after another pattern,” she observed, with sweet decision. ‘We 
were neither of us made to turn our backs upon what lies before us or pull long 
faces at a foe, Through this long year—I will confess to a weary year—it never 
occurred to me as a reality that you would fail. I thought you might—I did not 
fear you would; but if you had, I should have faced it, and it would have been 
harder to face than death.” 

“T will never fail you,” he said determinately ; and as the ‘never’ left his lips, 
he recalled her little speech upon the employment of that far-reaching term; only 
safely to be spoken, she had said, as now he spoke it, upon the threshold of the 
grave. And then it flashed across him how that interview had been a curious 
prototype of this. ‘Then they had touched on death and laughter, and looked forth, 
too, upon the passage of a year. ‘This was the ending to that unreal dream. But 
she was not to view its empty structure ; she should not spend last hours picking 
up the petals of his fallen love. 

*“T will not fail you,” he repeated passionately. 

She listened with some wonder to the reiterated phrase. 

“ My dear, I do not doubt you.” 

“JT have not said what I came to say, Ella. Will you be my wife?” 

He asked the question foreseeing its consequences, but impelled to it by 
something deeper and more grave than pity. For a moment she did not reply. 
She had been standing by him, but now sat down and began to finger the 
embroidered cushion, while she framed her answer. It came at last, but slowly 
from so quick a speaker. 

“ Love,” she said, “though we don’t often think of it, has an extensive wardrobe. 
Every one cannot wear his richest garment,—we cannot, you and I. Let us be 
glad he offers us any, for without his charity we must indeed go bare. We can 
be comrades, you and J, and only that, I think. It is the sanest, the best 
compact possible, since lovers end as we may not. You will keep watch with me, 
as if we were both good friends, good soldiers, till the enemy strikes, and he zw// 
strike, you know.” 

“That is a cold night’s watch,” he forced himself to say, remembering her cry 
of greeting, and wondering how she kept such guard upon her heart. 

“Warm enough,” she said; “much warmer than the dawn which is to end it. 
You will wait and keep this watch with me?” 

“TJ will do anything you bid me.” 

“Then I bid you cultivate.a smile for all weathers, and not to shiver «yet.” 
She took his hand again and led him to the window, where the lamps. were being 
lit beside the railings of the park. “It is spring outside ; I noticed the trees in 
bud this morning. The Fates have not been too unkind. They have lent us all 
the seasons; summer, my favourite, is coming, and—you have come.” 

He stooped and caught and kissed the little fingers loosely clasping his. 

“Your last kiss has found a friend,” she whispered; “it has lain for a long 
while lonely there.” 

“Give me your rings,” he suggested; “I will get them altered. I like to see 
you wearing them.” 
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Swjaeyene 


“1 cannot and | will not let you go.’” 


you myself.” 
“You need not have waited for my summons.” 








“Ves : ” 
she agreed, 
“it is stupid 


to give them up. 
I will send—no, 
I will fetch them 
myself, if you will 
excuse me.” 


Loosing his 


hand, she crossed 
the darkening 
room and left him 
there alone, con- 
fronting the first 
great problem of 
his life. 


PY. 


MILDRED PLay- 
FAIR rose and left 
her seat by the 
window to stand 
beside the fire. 
She was renewing, 
without much 
display of friend- 
liness, her ac- 
quaintance with 
an English spring. 


Henley was 
standing — by 
the mantel- 
piece, and 
her move- 
ment brought 
them face to 
face. She 
lifted her 
dark eyes to 
his, and _ re- 
marked, with 
the lingering 
intonation 
habitual to 
her, ‘ There 


seems to be nothing more to say; I almost wonder why you came.” 
“Because you sent for me. I have put everything before you—the case as 
it stands, as it must stand for me. Perhaps it was better to come and tell 
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“T meant to write. I thought it would be less painful for us both. It wasn’t 
an easy matter, though. I was making a bungling attempt at an explanation on 
paper when your letter came.” 
j “The explanation that you were going to relinquish me for a poetic and 
almost feminine fancy ?” 

“T had no choice.” 

“T did not know that men went in for this kind of thing. I imagined they 
were more—definite.” 





“JT did not know myself that I could have done it a month ago; but women— 
a good woman—can turn a man inside out sometimes, and show him what he can 
and cannot do.” 

She had been holding her hands towards the fire, but now she turned and 

¥ took from a table an Indian paper-knife and began slipping it in and out the 
uncut pages of a magazine. 

“The fact is that you love this other woman still.” 

He hesitated, experiencing an almost Puritan desire to speak the barest truth. 

“ Not in the way you mean. I have learned this week that there are many 

' ways of love.” 

“Ts that original?” she asked, running a finger up and down the carved blade 
in her hand. “Are you sure you are not echoing a phrase of hers?” 

“Perhaps. Mildred,” he cried, ‘‘you make things even harder than they were. 
If you saw my heart, you would know I am not a traitor—at least to you.” 

To that other, he did not feel that he was playing altogether an untreacherous part. 

“Your intricacies elude me. I admit 1 do not understand your way—your 
‘ways.’ ” 

“Not after I have told you everything: when I have begged you to wait for 
me, as perhaps I ought not, as I surely should not have done if I did not care 
for you so much, dread losing you so terribly ?” 

“You must have known I should not consent to see you implicitly the lover 
another woman.” 


=, 


0 

“T am not her lover,” he said briefly. 

“ Another fine distinction which I cannot grasp.” 

“If you could see my heart——” he began again; but she broke in. 

“T can see enough of it to know it is not wholly mine.” 

“Do you want protestations ?” he asked heavily, but without bitterness. ‘ How 
can I make them now, with your refusai—-with the vanity of hope—before me, 
with nothing but good-bye to say?” 
ts “If you cared, you would not say it!” 





Again he repeated, “I have no choice.” 
“Because you have chosen.” 
' “In my heart, in my soul, I have chosen you.” 

““And yet you are going back to some one else?” 

“For a year, and possibly less than that. Cannot you look at it as I do? 
We have life before us, but there is death in her eyes—death already, as I saw 
it, upon her lips. There is the grave between us,” he urged, and ended with a 
new note of sadness. ‘Isn't that space enough?” 

“Tt is invisible,” she returned, ‘“‘so do not blame me if I cannot see it. I 
can see only that there is a woman, or her shadow, between you and me.” 

“Is that your last word?” he asked, almost at that moment hoping it might 
be, aware that words had availed them little—brought no illumination and no relief. 
“No,” she broke forth suddenly, doffing the coldness and the calmness of her 
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attitude petulantly, like an overweighted garment. “My last word is that I love 
you, Alan, and that by your own admission you belong to me.” She crossed the 
room and threw herself upon him,—I cannot and I will not let you go.” 

He caught her with a short, familiar cry of welcome, and held her for a 
second ; then releasing her, he rested a hand upon her dark and slightly ruffled hair. 

“So you will wait?” 

He spoke simply his first thought’; but at its utterance she sprang away. 

“No, not that—not that.” 

“What, then?” he asked bewilderedly. ‘ You will not trust me?” 

“ She trusted you,” the girl exclaimed, letting through her lips, in this last 
moment of distraction, the reminder which had hovered behind them once or 
twice before. “She let you go; and though she does not know it, you have failed 
her, or so you say; indeed, I do not know what to believe of you.” 

“That is true,” he said. ‘God knows that I have failed her: ¢Aa¢ is true.” 

“Give me a pledge that you will not fail me.” 

“What pledge?” he asked; and added passionately; “any, any I can give is 
yours.” 

‘**Give me the only credible one,” she urged, “and stay with me.” 

He paused,—perplexed, dubious, stung; swaying upon a second choice. To 
which woman did he owe most? ‘They seemed, as he stood there irresolute, both 
stationed before his vision, calling upon him that he should not fail. The one 
more distant, miniature and frail, a form of fading loveliness, in the posture of 
halting life ; the other—she who stood beside him—vigorous, beautiful, distinct and 
dear, her feet strongly planted upon the stair of youth. The physical contrast 
struck him forcibly, and yet it was not that which brought conclusion to his 
contending thought. It was a sentence, spoken sweetly by a decisive voice 
proceeding from a chamber, which to his view was dimmer than the room wherein 
he stood—‘‘ We were neither of us made to turn our backs upon what lies before 
us or pull long faces at a foe.” 

With that in his ears he faced the tacit foe before him urging mutely its 
counter-claim. 

“You will not trust me?” he asked again, this time with a dull accent of 
humility that might not have missed an older heart. 

“T cannot,” she replied rebelliously. 


He met the dark, unyielding eyes, to find they stated an unyielding fact. 

The woman who compelled it could not hear his answer; she would have 
understood it. 

“And I,” he said simply, with a regret that reached beyond the passion of the 
moment, ‘I cannot stay.” 


CHARLOTTE M. MeEw. 
































A WOMAN’S SHOPPING. 
BY R. NEISH. 


Y dictionary—which I sadly fear is a somewhat antiquated volume—tells 
me that a shop is ‘fa place where anything is sold.” Had the man 
of letters who compiled it lived in the present day, and been both 

comprehensive and up-to-date, I think he would have added: “A ‘woman’s’ shop 
is a place where she can sometimes buy what she wants, and a store establishment 
is the happy hunting-ground of the suburban lady who goes out with a string bag 
and comes home with a headache.” She goes cheerfully through an immense 


“c 


amount of fatigue, happy in the knowledge that she can buy her groceries or her 
cycling skirt, and order a gardener to tidy up her garden or hire a brougham for 
the afternoon. 

The shop windows that are designed especially to please our sex have always a 
great attraction for me. ‘There is an art in arranging them, and sometimes they 
are so artistic in point of colour and design that they become a_never-failing 
source of temptation to hapless womankind. 

I was standing the other day in front of a lovely window in Sloane Street— 
that Bond Street of the Cadogan estate—looking enviously at a delicious garment 
made of pale pink silk and chiffon on which was a ticket bearing the inscription 
“Saut de lit,” when two strangely attired women came and _ stood. beside me. 





They were admiring the garment open-mouthed, and I was greatly amused by the 





remarks they made. 

? Said No. 1, “Oh, how lovely that is, isn’t it, dear?” 

¥° No. 2, “ Exquisite—quite a picture, I declare ; but rather delicate-looking.” 

No. 1 (anxious to show her knowledge of the uses to which fashionable 
garments are put), “ Yes, very delicate; but then, of course, it’s only meant for 
carriage wear!” 

I suppose she thought it was a wrap to wear over a muslin gown during 
the summer. 

The subject of shop windows reminds me of man’s ignorance about woman’s 
clothes. A lady I know, widow of a man in the Service, set up a millinery 
establishment in one of the smaller streets off Bond Street. I asked a mutual 
3II 
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friend, who was in her late husband’s regiment, to go round and look at it, and 
tell me what it was like. He came in to tea afterwards. 

“Well?” I asked. 

“A very poor place,’ he said contemptuously—‘“ not worth your going to. 
There is nothing in the window excepting a sort of ruffle thing and two bits 
of silk.” 

I patiently explained that it is the “ruffle and bit of silk” window that 
separates the “ 
shop. 

I myself went in shortly afterwards to order a frock, and while I was looking 
at some material a well-known beauty came into the showroom. Pince-nez in 
hand, she began walking leisurely about inspecting the new summer fashions, and 
ordered a variety of clothes, including six blouses, two tweed gowns, and a ball 
gown. The young lady who took the order went out of the showroom, and my 
friend to whom I had been chatting disappeared also. Presently the young lady 
returned-——alone—and_ explained glibly that she was so sorry, but madame was 
absolutely unable to take another order at present, as they were quite full up 
for two or three months. ‘The would-be customer was most indignant, and walked 
out muttering something about the “airs these people give themselves.” 

When my friend returned, I asked why she had refused to serve her. 

She smiled. “ My dear,” she replied, “she already owes ——- and —— nearly 
£1,000 each, and they tell me they never expect to see their money; and as I 
cannot afford to wait, and don’t intend to fail, I thought I would be busy.” 

I asked her what credit she intended to give. She said she really did not 
know yet—she supposed she would have to buy her experience—but she had 
gathered from other dressmakers that they usually allowed their bills to run about 
a year. Sometimes, she said, regular customers were allowed to run a bill for four 
or five years; but in that case she understood they paid so much on account. 
Dressmakers charge interest on these long bills, she said: ‘‘Not that they ever get 
it; but women don’t like the idea of it, it sounds too much like the precursor 
to a lawyer’s letter. However, as long as they get a quarterly or six-monthly 
cheque, they have to take it and be satisfied, without being too critical about the 
signature,” she added cynically. 

Many first-class dressmakers do not care to serve a_ stranger unless she 
comes to them with an introduction from a friend, as they have to be on 
the alert against the ‘‘lady milliner” who comes for ideas. ‘There is some 
ground for this suspicion, for on matters of self-interest women are notoriously 
conscienceless, ' 

A fashionable lady, if she has a clever maid, will, for instance, sometimes have 
clothes sent up to her house on approval—ostensibly to “ show her husband ”— 
the poor scapegoat who is the last person likely to be consulted—and then allow 
the maid to take the pattern of them. It is also a fact well known that women 
order things to be sent on approval and then wear them. 

This sort of thing is apt to make both dressmakers and shopkeepers careful 
whom they serve. 

I had an instructive conversation the other day with the buyer in a large 
West-end establishment, and he told me some state secrets both about his 
customers and his firm. He said these large shops are worked on strict lines, and 
asked me if I should like to see a paper of their rules. ‘There were altogether 
a hundred and thirty-seven, but I can only find space to append a _ limited 
number. 


select” from the “everything marked in plain figures” style of 
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All persons entering the service of Messrs. ——— are requested to sign the 
Engagement Book and to read these rules; and any intention of not abiding 
by them must be notified to the Firm before commencing their duties, as 
they will be strictly enforced. 


RULES. 
Unless otherwise stated, the penalty for the infraction of any rule will be 1s. 6d. 


Every employé is expected, in addressing Assistants waiting on Customers at their own 
the Members of the Firm, not to omit the — residences must first put in a docket, which must 
customary terms of respect. The proper use be signed by one of the Firm or Head Shop- 
of the word ‘‘ Sir” is in no way derogatory to walker. Tine 1p. 
the self-respect of the person using it, and any Assistants are always to ask to be allowed 
one ignoring this hint will not be allowed to 
remain in our employ. 

Assistants are not to talk audibly, pare their 
nails, attend to their toilet, or read letters in 
a prominent position in the shop. Fine 1s. 6d. 

All Assistants appointed for Dusting must 
sleep in on Sunday night. Fine 2s. 6d. 

Any one going to Dinner on Saturday out of 
their regular turn will be fined 6d. 4 : . ey i io 

Any Assistant called up or going from Meals who is absent from business through indisposition 
between the usual hours must have a docket, © illness, unless a certificate from his or her 
signed by one of the Firm or Shopwalker. Any  ©W? doctor (or the house doctor) is produced ; 
and Assistants away from this cause one day, 


to send a parcel, but not to press when the 
articles are light and small. Fine 6d. 

No paper, string, shop-bags, boxes, or any 
other articles may be taken out of the establish- 
ment under any circumstances whatever, unless 
signed by one of the Firm or Head Shopwalker. 
Fine 5s. 


No salary will be allowed to any Assistant 


one found in Dining-room, under the above circum- ‘tl ae 
i j 5 re é ree ays j ) J 3 
stances, without such docket will be fined Is. or not more than three days, will only b 


All lines must be dressed by 10 o’clock, and no allowed half salary. 


Assistant must commence to undress any window The Firm reserve to themselves the right of 
until quarter of an hour before closing. Fine 3d. apportioning the amount of salary payable to 

No Goods are to be sold on condition of ex- any Assistant who is absent from business through 
change without consent of Buyer. Fine 6d. indisposition for more than three days. 


I suppose these rules are a necessity, and I do not attempt to condemn 
them; but the perusal of them makes me wonder how it is that we have so 
much difficulty in obtaining domestic servants. 

I asked the buyer who gave them to me if he could give me any information 
about shop thieves. He told me that “shoplifting” goes on to a much 
greater extent than the public have any idea of. ‘I remember,” he said, “a 
detective coming here about two years ago, and telling us that he had just 
caught a long-suspected thief, and on searching her lodgings had found an 
enormous amount of stuff belonging to us—blouses, shoes, lace scarves, etc., etc., all 
with our tickets and the prices still on them. ‘The strange part of it was, that the 
things were never missed, and they must have been accumulated very gradually. 
The buyer in our fur department once saw a woman take seven sable ties.” 

“What!” I exclaimed—‘“all at once? Where did she hide them?” 

“She wore a long cloak,” he answered, “and she had large hooks on her 
dress, and fastened a piece of fur on every time the young lady who was serving 
her turned her back. Ingenious, was it not ?” 

“Very: was she caught ?” 

“Oh, yes; the shopwalker waited until she went outside, and while she was 
looking round for a hansom he quietly gave her in charge for stealing. Of 
course, we do what we can to prevent it, and our counting-houses are placed in 
such a position that the assistants can look on the customers; but we do not 
keep any regular detective here, as they do at most of the store establishments. 
Shoplifters might almost be divided into two classes,” he added—‘‘women who 
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The shopwatker. 


are professional thieves, and ladies who suffer from kleptomania, or ‘klepto- 
fiddlesticks,’ as our doctor calls it.” 

This reminds me of a curious case told me by a jeweller with whom I deal. 
Among his customers was a well-known society lady who visited him periodically, 
and if she were not closely watched invariably picked up a small diamond brooch 
or anything she especially fancied.. He did not know how to stop her, and dared 
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not prosecute one of his best customers, so he hit upon quite a brilliant plan. 
He charged her for each article she had stolen on her next bill, and as her 
husband paid he always received his money. 

I asked the buyer who had given me so much information about shoplifters and 
their iniquities what his firm paid their assistants. He said the buyers of their 
different departments received from #100 to £300 per annum, according to their 
several capabilities, and the managers received from £1000 to £1200. Cutters 
and first-class shirt hands are highly paid for their services. 

He told me that the young ladies who walk up and down the showroom as 
models are not paid anything the first six months, and that in some houses they 
even supply their own dresses, although in others they are sometimes given the 
material for the skirt or bodice. 

“And what do they receive at the end of the six months’ trial?” I asked. 

“Well,” he replied deprecatingly, “they generally receive notice to leave ; but 
of course they can go to a small firm and say they have been employed -here.” 

These first-class shops often pay enormous prices for their models, and _ this 
particular firm gave £4500 for a case from the Paris Exhibition containing three 
model gowns, one fur cape, and a long sable coat. Allowing for their profit, and 
the fact that they probably do not care to sell the models, they asked £20co 
for the sable coat. I only hope they got it. 

London shopkeepers, unlike their American confréres, are averse to changing 
an article that has once been bought. If you have bought anything you do not 
like, there is a great consultation between the young lady who served you and the 
shopwalker—floorwalker as the accurate American calls him. He asks you if 
you have an account, and what article you would like in place of the one you 
are returning, and he does his best to create difficulties and make you as 
uncomfortable as _ possible. 

If, however, you have a large unpaid account you will have no difficulty in 
changing your purchase; but then, as a frivolous friend of mine whose name is 
Venetia wittily says, “If you only owe encugh money you can give as much trouble 
as you like and take none yourself.” 

It-is exceedingly difficult to change a thing if you have once paid for it; and 
people who pay cash (all honour to them!) receive only the usual reward of 
virtue, and suffer many disadvantages. ‘They cannot change their purchases without 
difficulty, they pay for those who do not pay, and they are treated with less 
consideration ; but on the other hand, they have the unspeakable joy of knowing 
they are solvent, and they possess the light heart that is unburdened by the cares 
of debt. I think customers who pay cash ought to receive some financial 
advantage. I remember only last week seeing a lady buy a hat, and after paying 
five guineas for it ask if there was no discount. 

The young lady who served her said, “Oh no, madam, we do not give 
discount: this is a cash business.” 

I may add that the shop was a fashionable one in the West End, and that my 
friend Venetia owed there at the moment over £200. 

‘There is a vast difference in the way women conduct their shopping. The 
fashionable lady goes to an expen-ive place in Dover Street, or somewhere in the 
neighbourhood, where the “reception-rooms” are a picture of luxury and art. 
Another woman buys her clothes at a first-class West-End shop, where she probably 
pays as much for them. A third, who is determined to be well dressed, but is 
unable to afford expensive shops, goes to a place where her richer sisters have sent 
the clothes they have become tired of, almost as soon as they have bought them. 
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My friend Venetia sells her clothes to a place of this kind, and sometimes 
receives as much as £10 to £15 for a dinner dress. She told me an amusing 
story about one of her frocks. She sent it to this place, and received in 
payment £9. Shortly afterwards she was dining at Prince’s, and one of the 


At a fashionable milliner's 


party whispered to her—‘ Venetia, there’s a gown the very image of the one you 
wore at Lady ——’s party: what a shame of Madame E- to copy it!” 

“I looked up,” said Venetia, “and lo and behold, there was my dear old 
nine-pounder !” 


I went shopping the next day with Venetia to see if I could pick up a sable 
cape. I offered to pay between #40 and £50, which I thought was a fair price, 
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but they told me they had nothing of the sort in stock. On the following day 
I received the following letter from one of the firms :— 


“DEAR MADAM,— 

“ Re the fur cape you were inquiring about, I do not know if you noticed yesterday 
in our showroom a lady who was accompanied by her two daughters. She told me after 
you left that one of her daughters has a sable cape for disposal for which she had paid 
£800; she was willing to sell it for £250. Kindly reply by return. 

“Yours faithfully, —— ——.” 


As I thought £250 too large a price to pay for a secondhand garment, I 
reluctantly declined this tempting offer. 

Some women employ professionals—ladies—who for a small fee are willing 
to spend their time choosing things for country customers or delicate people. 
Judging by one’s own experience when shopping for other people, I think these 
ladies richly deserve the money they earn! 

Yet another way of conducting one’s shopping is to buy (or sell) through the 
medium of the ladies’ papers. By paying an advertisement fee of from 3d. 
upwards, you can advertise either for the article you wish to buy or to sell. 

I have heard it said that there are dressmakers in London who dress pretty 
women for the mere advertisement. This would be even cheaper than advertising 
in a ladies’ paper, but I have never yet come across a dressmaker of this 
description. 1 know two girls—sisters—who, although poor, are always beautifully 
dressed ; and Venetia tells me that Madame lets them have their clothes 
at cost price in consideration of their advertising her. It is certainly a fact that 
they always recommend her, and as a rule women do not care to give you 
either a dressmaker’s address or a cooking recipe; but this readiness to advertise 
Madame is the only thing that lends colour to Venetia’s assumption. I do not 
know whether the story is true or not, and I have never dared to ask the sisters. 

I have also heard there are dressmakers who supply ladies with drink. I have 
only met one case. A second-rate Englishwoman who called herself by a French 
name once pressed me to take champagne during the afternoon. 

“Madam looks so fatigued,” she murmured, with an English accent on the 
“dam ”—‘‘I assure you ladies often have a glass of champagne here instead of 
afternoon tea. Oh! very often!” 

“Do they pay you at the time?” I inquired innocently. 

She smiled.—‘“ It is just one more yard of satin on the Dill,” she replied. 
“Gentlemen do not always understand how ladies suffer with their nerves.” 

I fled, never to return, and in fleeing I wondered why the Jady who recommended 
the “clever little Frenchwoman” had sent me there. Was it a reflection on my 
character, or only on hers? 








. + + * + * * 
I was asked the other day how much I thought a fashionable woman spent 
on her clothes. It was a question to which I could not give a definite answer 
because it is impossible to lay down hard-and-fast rules about a woman’s expenditure ; 
but I enquired of two friends of mine who had recently married how much had been 
paid for their trousseaux. The mother of the first bought everything from one 
favoured French house, and her daughter’s entire trousseau cost something over 
#1800. The other girl’s mother bought her things at different places, some at one 


shop and some at another, paid ready money for them, let her maid make most of 


the lingerie, and spent altogether under £250. 
There is the same contrast between prices for “an infant’s outfit,” for which I 
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have before me an estimate for £450, and “ baby’s clothes,” that Man be made at 
home, including “baby’s basket,” for £7 tos. 

To give an illustration of the different prices women give for their head-gear. 

Only the other day Venetia came hurriedly in to see me. 

“Oh, Alice,” she said, “do come to Bond Street and Hanover Square and 
help me choose some hats.” 

“Why, Venetia?” I asked. 

“Jack and I are going down to Goring to the Allingham-Burtons’, she replied, 
“and they are having a crowd, and— 

“Of course you haven’t a single hat fit to wear?” 

“No,” she replied seriously, “ I haven’t, excepting one that doesn’t suit me, 
and two that won’t even do for travelling.” 

“Po you wear two hats travelling ?—is that the latest?” 

She laughed. ‘No, of course not,—but I can’t travel down there in the 
one I intend coming home in. ‘The hat one arrives in is so distinctive a thing, 
isn’t it?” 

“T suppose so,” I answered meekly, and I forthwith accompanied her first to 
Hanover Square and then to Bond Street. She bought seven hats—two for paying 
calls, in case her hostess wanted her aid in this dismal form of amusement, 
two for garden parties, two travelling hats, and one that Venetia called “a simple 
thing, for country lanes.” On the way home she insisted on stopping the 
brougham in Sloane Street to buy a small bonnet—in case she wanted it. She 
then leant back and, sighing contentedly, said she felt ready for all emergencies. 

The prices Venetia paid for her hats and the bonnet were as follows :— 


he Ke 
I travelling hat . , ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ , . - ITIg 6 
I *” s i , ‘ ‘ . , ? ‘ ; «, 222 ¢@ 
I calling hat ; ‘ A i : d ‘ . ‘ « 6 6 6 
I ne oe ‘ ‘ ‘ . . ‘ ‘ , ‘ 717 6 
I garden party hat (model from Paris Exhibition) : : - 10 10 6 
1 bonnet ‘ j , 333.6 
1 simple hat for country lanes 2 @ 

539 16 O 





The “simple hat” was black tulle, covered with impossible wild flowers and 
still more impossible butterflies, but so lovely that, as Venetia, who had just been 
to the Empire ballet, said, “One could almost have made an ‘opera’ out of it.” 

A few days later another friend came to tea with me. “Are you going to the 
Allingham-Burtons’ ?” I asked. 

“Ves,” she replied; “and I’ve nearly been ruined over it. I hadn’t a frock 
that would do, and papa positively refused to give me more than two. I am 
luckily pretty well off for hats, and had only to buy one. It’s so pretty, Alice, 
but it was awfully dear. However, I felt it was an occasion for extravagance, so I 
got it at ——’s in Regent Street.” 

“How much?” I asked. 

“Tt was two guineas,” she replied. ‘Wicked, wasn’t it?—but it really is a 
beauty !” 

Now Venetia also cheerfully pays £42 for a ball dress, while my little friend 
of the two-guinea hat thinks ten guineas more than sufficient. I may add that she 
knows how to put on her clothes—which is the whole art of dressing, and which 
Venetia has never grasped—and is the better dressed of the two. 
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The above figures show how impossible it is to name a certain sum for woman’s 
dress. ‘There are, of course, women in London who spend annually between two 
and three thousand pounds on their clothes, but there are many women who not 
only dress, but look well, on £300 and even less. 

As to how much a woman requires, I once asked the best dressed woman of 
my acquaintance this question, ‘How much does a smart woman want to dress 
on?” to which she replied, “A little more than she has got.” 

Writing as a simple-minded female, I should say that #500 or £600 is a very 
ample allowance ; and, considering the poverty and misery of the Metropolis, to 
say nothing of personal and private claims on one’s charity, that £250 or £300 is 
more than sufficient to waste on personal adornment. 

Fashionable women are greatly encouraged to dress extravagantly (and with many 
of our sex dress is becoming a kind of mania) by the gilded youths of smart 
society, one of whom lately said to me that he liked to “trot his women-folk out 
properly girthed up, and new from head to foot.” 

It is a mistake to suppose that this kind of man does not encourage 
extravagance in dress. A woman said to me last week, “It is only husbands who 
don’t notice things, and as they are interested beings they don’t count.” I wonder 
it never occurred to her that the gilded youth will probably become a husband 
himself one day, and will then see the folly of his bygone admiration for woman’s 
extravagance, and despise her accordingly. 

A woman who spends enormous sums on clothes utterly despises the economy 
of her poorer or sometimes richer but less extravagant sisters. She will cheerfully 
give £70 or £8o for a dinner dress, and £300 or £400 for a court gown; while 
another woman will tell you grumblingly that she has bought “such a pretty tweed 
gown, but dreadfully expensive: #11, including the skirt—and on silk throughout !” 

This sort of contrast is apt to set one wondering, especially when one thinks 
of the Countess of ——, whose entire wardrobe (with the exception of her furs 
and valuable family lace) is apparently scarcely worth £100. 

“’Tempora mutantur, nos et mutantur in illis.” 

Our great-grandmothers, dainty and costly though their brocaded gowns were, 
were content with two or three a year. Our contemporaries require more in 
a month: what will our great-grandchildren want? Will there be a_ reaction? 
Let us hope there will, for although every one must admire a well-groomed and 
perfectly-dressed woman, there are few sights more lamentable than the woman who 
is possessed with a craze for new clothes and a mania for buying. It is a growing 
vice and an incurable one, and a vice to indulge which a woman will run up debts 
she can never hope to pay—will expend her brains and entire time on one subject 
—and if she cannot get her smart clothes by legitimate means, will do things 
which it is not my province to criticise. And to what end?—so that her friends 
may sneer at her extravagance, and question her morality, and end by laughing at 
her appearance when she grows old. 

A perfectly dressed woman who knows her own style, and has the sense to sit 
with her back to the light, ages almost imperceptibly ; while an extravagant woman, 
who decks herself in the latest extremes of fashion, however unsuitable, and who 
spends thousands of pounds on clothes and fripperies, merely, as is often the case, 
for the pleasure of outvying other women, is a sight to make angels weep and 
mortals take to rational dress ! 
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A THEW OF ENGLAND. 
A NAVAL DUEL OF THE FUTURE. 
BY PATRICK VAUX. 
[ILLUSTRATIONS BY FRANK BRANGWYN.] 





T ended in a night of wild squalls, freezing rain, and driving clouds of sleet 
and snow. Then it was, \r rather between 2.30 and 3.45 a.m. the next 
morning, that off Mounts Bay an English vice-Admiral, taking advantage of 

the elements, dashed out of the northward with his lumbering squadron of panting 
Fleet Reserve boats against the northern Fleet of the Alliance, and taking it unawares 
shattered it to pieces. ‘here had been sorry cheer and sorrier provender in England 
that black Christmas night, for her starving people were infested with foreboding 
fears: defeats and mishaps were proving her decrepitude, and there had been 
damnatory neglect of business principles in managing their navy. The mainland 
of Europe thought the reins of Empire gone from her grasp. But the next 
morning it was She that adjudicated the destinies of the Old World once more. 

The scouts watching the Chops of the Channel had the worst time of it 
that night. Early in the afternoon the third-class cruisers and torpedo gunboats of 
the Intelligence Division in the west mouth of the Channel had left their home 
bases, and scurried into the Atlantic, north, west and south. About two bells of 
the first watch, a hundred and eleven miles north-east of Ushant, the Sfeedwe// 
leapt with vicious buoyancy upon her bobbing, leaden-coloured sea floor. And 
seven miles to the south-west her southerly neighbour also did her jig as, closing 
in along a tangent line, she made straight for the rendezvous in the open. 

Sub-lieutenant Islip in command of the Sfeedwe// was clinging to the weather- 
rail of his see-sawing bridge. So strong and cruel was the blast, and the smarting 
of brine in his eyes, that he turned for a moment to leeward to get breath and 
clear his sight. 

“This ‘ll never do, Neish,” he yelled to the chief boatswain, acting as his 
junior officer. ‘ She’s weathering it badly, with these damned seas smashing at 
her foot and nose. Look out, there!” 

The boat had plunged through a heavy surge; her bows hung out on the far 
side of it, and fell with a mighty thud into the succeeding gap. Then the officers 
had to cling like limpets to the bridge weather-rail, for the crest of the coming 
wave spurted in a solid mass over the raised forecastle, deluged the bridge, and 
fell hissing against the funnels. 
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“She'll ride the easier for being slowed down, sir,” was the cautious advice. 

“Can’t! Twenty miles odd from the rendezvous yet,” the young sub. snapped 
in a hurry; for another rush of ice-cold water was about to burst against them. It 
flooded the vessel from stem to. stern, boiling along the inclining deck. 

Beam seas kept hitting the boat’s fore-foot and entry like the fists of a boxer 
trying to knock his adversary out of time. As she drove through the howling 
waters every inch of her was being hammered at, as if her frames were being 
shaken apart. Her smoke-stacks were white with salt. All loose deck gear was 
long overboard, a boat carried away, most of the forecastle deck-chains twisted 
and broken; and by reason of the seas her guns were unworkable. But still that 
gaunt-figured, wedge-faced sub. pressed on towards his rendezvous, 49° 50’ N., 
9° W. He was afraid only of his engines breaking down: in that case all 
aboard would soon be handing in their pay-slips to the Great Cashier; for unless a 
consort picked them up in time, the heavy seas would speedily send the helpless 
boat to the bottom. 

Chief artificer Lancham showed no anxiety about his machines. Cool and 
ready, he went about his duties in that tiny engine-room of his, stifling with heat, 
the smells of heated metal and much-switched-up oil and water, and the acrid 
flavour of lubricant burnt by some overheated eccentric strap. His face was calm 
as if he were driving a pumping-engine instead of a pair of the trickiest high-speed 
triple expansions ever bolted to bedplates. 

Suddenly he yelled, ‘‘ Atherton!” The man, cautiously and dexterously soothing 
one of the heated bearings, cunningly kept his footing to the boat’s nasty hobbling 
and instant lurch to port, and swiftly stepped to his side. ‘Speak the ’holds, will ’e? 
There’s a boiler primin’.” 

Then, among the manifold noises and strident whir-r of machinery, the engineer's 
practised ear detected a hardly audible knocking in the high-pressure cylinder. In 
a trice he was blowing out the separator gauge and opening the cylinder and 
slide-valve drains. ‘Then came his anxious waiting for the priming to cease, 
without speed being reduced. ‘To the naval engineer his speed is his honour : the 
orders from the bridge his ‘Ten Commandments. 

Four bells went. The Sfeedwe// worried on through the stormy night. The 
watch had sought shelter as best they could abaft and in the lee of the funnels; 
but the bridge and the look-out station thereon and by the quarters had no respite 
from the slashing of the elements. Islip withdrew his straining eyes} for a little 
from searching the pitch darkness, out of which a white-tipped billow was for ever 
charging down upon the gunboat, already half-strangled with the weight of sliding 
water on her storm-beaten deck. Neish blinked at the brine pouring over the 
forecastle break, then began slapping his hands into his armpits in a vain attempt 
for warmth. ‘Trill,’ sharp and clear, went the Marconi call-bell. Neish threw out 
his hands before him as if to greet the clamant messengér. “The Firefly, the 
Firefly or the cruiser, sir,” he roared across the length of the bridge to Scott. 

Then came the /ivefy’s message to the dangling wire on the pole mast. Across 
the miles of swollen seas it came with the speed of lightning and the certainty of 
mathematics. “ Large steamer passed—full-speed north-east—signals not answered. 
No. 2 boiler in my fore-hold burst—two men dead, four severely hurt. Orders.” 

For a moment Islip’s narrow under-jaw fell low at news of the disaster. An 
instant later his anger at the Navy being made to work with unreliable apparatus 
pricked him like a dagger. ‘Damn the thing!” cried he. “These new-fangled 
watering-can boilers alone ‘ll do the business for the Alliance. Speak the Fivefty. 
Tell the officer in command to make down on me, east-sou’-east. I'll stand by 
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him and pick him up for a tow, after the steamer is spoken. Speak the Com- 
modore for orders.” Then he turned to the engine-room telegraph, stained and 
streaked with salt. ‘‘Full speed ahead !” 

As the rudders were being shifted the steering engine hissed and clacked. 
Lancham was skilfully letting out his impetuous little racers when the port section 
spoke him. ‘Shaft bearins high pres’ure firin’, for all they’re well flooded.” 
Instinctively the artificer’s face settled into stern lines. Here was one of his own 
particular enemies. He bellowed through the connection tube, “Slack a bit the 
cap nuts of the top brasses, then; and take yer time to’t. Keep the water swashin’ 
on ’em like a mill lade, my man.” 

His staff was of reserves, doing their best but much hindered from lack of 
training ; for the engine-room in the Navy is a place of its own, with its own 
particular rules, observances, necessities and dexterities. His firemen were a crude 
lot, untried and newly out of the depot; it was taking all the endurance, temper, 
and rough handling of the four first-class stokers to hash the raw levy into 
training ; and, to add to their troubles, the gunboat having been refitted by the 
Dockyard authorities in haste, on account of the genuine scare in England, the 
automatic feed-water regulators to her pots of water-tubes had not been replaced, 
because the special contractor for them was busy with a later order from one of 
ingland’s foes. His pinchbeck patriotism could not away with the extra profit ; 
and, mark you, he was no worse than his neighbours! So, as the Sfeedzwe/l’s 
pumps had to be run at a uniform rate, since, if used spasmodically, one pump 
might deprive the others of their limited supply, there was every chance of the 
boat’s steaming power being much impaired; for the sorely harassed chief stokers 
had fifty-and-one duties to do in addition to pumping up the insatiable boilers. 
And boilers are the boat’s muscles as she sweeps an enemy from the seas. 
Signing to the artificer to take his place beside the valve wheels and gears, 
Lancham made the round of his section. Alert yet unhurrying, sensitive yet 
fearless, he and his men, like their comrades in the Royal Navy, worked 
unsparingly, at constant risk of their lives, coaxing, adjusting, goading, soothing, 
and bullying the titanic power under their unyielding control. Its devilry might 
make an outburst, or the boat itself might be shattered beneath their feet. 
Cramped into the narrow space, beneath locked hatches and manholes, secured 
amidships by unpierced bulkheads, no chance had they if steam caused a racket 
in their midst or these wildly plunging cranks and rods broke aloose. Yet, small 
credit and smaller pay does the man win that runs the ship, while braving death 
in peace as well as in times of war; wanting no fame (and getting none); seeking 
nought but the achievement of duty. 

But now the beating squalls were coming out of west-by-south. ‘They had packed 
and swung round the long tiers of overlapping cloud; the stars shone faintly here 
and there among the gaps; but in the misty darkness it was difficult to distinguish 
the gunboat from the crest of a huge surge or a thick twirl of low-lying cloud. 

The sub. turned from giving orders to stand by at general quarters. “ Hang 
it,’ he grumbled to himself, more in a mood of vexation than wrath, “‘it’s a 
devilish job being shorthanded! ‘They don’t give a man a half-chance!” ‘Then 
he blew his warm breath up his nostrils to warm them. 

He was dog-tired; the muscles of his legs felt like paste, his spine like a 
piece of dough; as for his body, he had some faint reminiscence that once on 
a time it had been warm and dry and supple. But not even two-and-twenty 
hours of working through dirty weather, and of perilous scouting, had weakened 
his spirits. He wondered with some amusement over the curt answer from the 
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Commodore: ‘Press on to rendezvous. /irefy to look after self.” ‘Then 
recollecting that she carried no doctor—too valuable and scarce an idler for any 
boat under a third-class cruiser—he fell a-cursing emphatically at everything except 
his boat, his gallant unmurmuring men, and the pugnacious and valorous enemy. 
Once-a-day, so long as badgers and water rats were to be hunted down, as a 
boy Islip had always been first and fresh in the field; and now, when he had 
the hunting of human prey, he was the same. Yet heartily he cursed the 
absurdity of having Sea Lords whose brains were addled with fads, whose 
experience and practice of the sea were of ancient date,—in one instance going 
back some eight years since command,—-and who feared the crack of the Treasury 
whip more than the necessity of a strong force of cruisers, all afloat and in 
working trim: for in the eyes of Whitehall boats a-building still figure as an 
active menace to surrounding nations ! 

Then it was that, as he swayed backward to the plunge of the gunboat, to keep 
his footing, the wind whined in the long deep pit just below the bows. It drove 
out the raw, briny smell of the sea from the swirling depths. ‘The keen, brackish 
odour caught in the sub.’s nostrils. The next moment his blood was coursing 
through his body to that one subtle touch of nature. Not for the wealth of the 
Indies would he have exchanged his post. To the healthy Englishman, be he 
Scots, Irish, or home-counties bred, there is a certain smack of the sea that, to 
him in particular moods, tells of his brave inheritance these nine hundred years. 

The boat was now feeling her way up the precipitous slope of a rising surge 
glinting with phosphorus, then with a leap she broke through its curling head 
and sped down into the sea trough. ‘The gale screamed in the ears of the 
sub., whacked by shoots of water, and blinded with spray and sleet; it bit his 
smarting. face with frost, with brine and scudding spindrift. It was then that for 
a moment there came into that weary officer, as his small boat tossed and slid 
and swooped among the thundering sea-walls, a feeling for man’s dominion over 


the rebellious ocean. For a moment he was aware of England’s most salutary 
intuition—her kinship, through Nature, with the Sea. His birthright became 
to him the most resplendent emblem of his country’s might. Night and _ the 


wrathful deep and the crowding dangers were but heralds to him, that was her 
token of defiance to the world inamicable. ‘To him that raw smell from the 
livid, enormous ocean, as it stormed in its wild and desolate wastes, was the 
breath of battle-spirit at the very top of its being. 

As the boat careened on her port quarter up the side of an arching valley, a 
great obscure vessel, fair ahead of him, shot into the field of the sub.’s binoculars. 
Instantly it loomed huge. Islip leapt to the wheel as “ Hard a-port! hard a-port!” 
rang in a hoarse peal from a score of throats. Unconsciously he stiffened his 
body for the impact, and held in his breath. But the gunboat was built to turn 
in her own length, so half a biscuit-throw away the towering length of indistinct 
structure drove past their quarter, leaving a trail of white behind her from her 
screw. The haunching water from her ponderous stem swamped the Sfeedzwe//’s 
deck. ‘“ By G—d, that was almost the call on us, sir!” the boatswain yelled. 

His voice was lost in the hurricane roar. “Stern gun! Stand by to fire wide, 
stern gun. Out with the ligh: there, Belloes, and speak to her.” He knew well, 
too, that she might be a volunteer cruiser of the enemy. But he had to chance 
it all. 

Thin blinks and wafts of white light pierced the blackness, thick with fine 
drizzling rain and showers of sleet. Never an answer came from the stranger. The 
sub. pulled his shoulders together, gulped down his anxiety and fears, and hauled 
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“The captain of the stern 4'7 was frowning like a madman.” 


his waterproof hood the tighter round his head. Then the gunboat was yawing a 
little ; the captain of the stern 4°7 was frowning like a madman as he aligned 
his sights, trying to aim over a ship’s quarter at a rapidly disappearing haystack. 
“Stern gun ‘6——” had reached its impatient crew, when the answering night- 
sign was seen. Cried the sub., “Speak her, Belloes, if she knows anything about 
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the enemy.” Then “Slow down to eighty revolutions!” was his bellow through 
the connection tube. 

A cry escaped from Neish, that in the coming squall reached the keen ears 
of his commander like the piping of an infant. ‘“‘There’s somethin’ on ahead of 
us, sir!” was the boatswain’s yell into his left ear. ‘Saw a funnel flare, or 
somethin’ like it.” 

“Sail away on the port bow!” was the cry of the look-out, a few feet away. 

Islip snatched up his night-glass, and thrusting himself against the weather 
cloths, set it to his eves. “There again, sir!” was Neish’s roar, as a tiny fleck 
of red illumed the black area of his sight. ‘ Whatever she is, she’s comin’ 
down on us like a house afire !” 

Belloes saluted as a flip of water lent him a blow on the side of his head, 
and diligently obliterated the writing on the slate which he was holding. “ Says, 
sir, that she’s the Zzweed, from New York,” was his report. ‘‘ Fleet of sixteen 
vessels, thought to be the enemy by their high deck hamper, sighted due west 
seventy-eight miles, steamin’ twelve knots or thereabouts. At eight bells last watch 
she just cleared an outlying cruiser of theirs. ‘Thinks she’s in chase.” 

Down the night in a slight lull of the redoubling gale came a faint report. 
‘¢Firin’ in the sou’west!” was bawled promptly to the bridge. 

“That, my man, means business!” quoth the cool-headed sub. to himself. 
“That enemy’s cruiser has sighted us!” Sharp and prompt came his orders. 
“ Belloes, speak our cruiser, and give her the 7Zzecead’s news; then communicate 
with the west base boat of the inner cruisers to give a look to this liner’s safety. 
If this is the enemy, 1 tackle her.” 

Then at half-speed the gunboat drew into hailing distance of the unwieldy 
leviathan, walloping about among the smothering surges. ‘Trumpet in hand, the 
deep-chested sub. thundered out to her heaving bridge, crowded with dim dots 
of figures: ‘‘ Destroyer broken down. ‘Two miles to the south’ard. ‘Tow her. I 
engage cruiser. Have told inner base, send you convoy.” 

And as a faint ‘‘Ay, ay,” and weak cheering reached Islip’s ears, a_ brighter 
spur of flame lanced the darkness, but the screeching of the wind drowned the 
report. The officer smiled grimly to himself, and suddenly heaved a great sigh of 
relief, for a hail to the bridge from the far-sighted gunner told of the /ire/y. 
There she was, off the port quarter, a shadow on the tumbling waters, crawling along 
half-dead with the seas clawing at her as their prey. So now he did not hesitate. 
“Full speed ahead!” and the gunboat went forward, a light-weight champion. 

The whistle went from the bridge. ‘ ‘Tubes, port and starboard, the torpedoes 
set for a nine-foot depth. If anything unforeseen happens to me, bo’s’un, use your 
own judgment; but stick to the enemy, my man. Send the men, all except the 
look-outs, to the bridge, under cover; our metal’s no good against a thundering 
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monster of a cruiser. She’s likely to be all that! ” 

The wary officer calculated his opponent to be distant some two thousand yards 
or more. About six bells he would encounter her: soon enough he would be in 
the thick of it. He wondered for a second how the raw hands below would get 
along: would the stokers be able to keep their crowd in hand? would Lancham 
pull him out of the business if—if the boat remained afloat? ‘Then a fiery blade 
seared the blackness. Overhead a ten-inch shell squealed like the fearful and 
shrill notes of a monstrous kind of woman in agony. It burst far off the starboard 
quarter. Islip puckered his thin, impassive lips, and bit the thick of them. A 
sinister smile slowly spread over his lean features, with their high cheek-bones and 


stretch of narrowing jaw, and set there. His upper lip, unknown to him, lifted 
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“Two gigantic clouds of yellow smoke and greyish vapour soared into the night.” 


just a little above his clenched teeth: a dog does it snarling over a bone. The 
man was a born killer. 

“That’s good of him,” he muttered to himself: “‘he’ll give me better bearings 
than before!” Then, with his wet hand on the “wheel’s,” he motioned to keep 
the boat away a little to the southward. 
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Suddenly it occurred to him that the night was deepening; the raging water 
was barely visible a cable-length from the bows. Never a stiver of the enemy 
could they note through such a thickness, unless she passed close. Internally 
he began to storm at the night shielding his prey. Maybe it was all the culmi- 
nating revival in him of the blood hunger born in some of his mixed ancestry. 
His boat he kept in mind, the weather, and his men; but it was upon that other 
ship flying toward him that his brain was fixed. 

Of a sudden the north-west wind poured down on the gunboat as, with dense 
volumes of smoke gushing from furnaces forced to their uttermost by almost 
inspired stokers, she climbed a sliding bank of sea. With a smack it went through 
all clothing to the flesh; with a myriad hootings and screechings it deafened the 
hearing. It hurled the spindrift and tops of surges like needles against the face, 
nipped the eyes and nose with the pressure of its passage, then blocked them with 
its hurricane of hail and snow. ‘lo the sub. the fury of the elements were as oil 
on a fire to make it burn the fiercer. ‘To fetch down his quarry now, despite the 
elements, were better than ever. And clearing his sight he was again scanning 
ahead. In each of his hard eyes a dot of fire glittered, for now he was a human 
sleuth-hound; he was sane, fully equipped in mind, and ran his boat with 
consummate skill, only he was consumed with a greedy desire to destroy his 
adversary. His was the wild, conscious rage of the man whose desire is burning 
at his brain. After all, he was only carrying out the most material canons of his 
profession. 

A fiery tongue had sprung out: the ear was split with the report. ‘The enemy 
was upon them, firing wildly, as she tore along, on the Zvwveed. 

Islip had got only a glimpse through the snow of an ill-defined obscurity. 
Hard over had gone his wheel—‘‘ Port engine full speed astern,” and he had 
veered away his boat. ‘Then, as she breasted the surge, the large mass loomed 
swiftly into view. The sub. gave a little yap of joy. By her appearance and top 
hamper it was an armoured cruiser of the Alliance. 

“Starboard tubes. Ready, starboard tubes !” rang out like a bell as the gunboat 
was slightly swung to. ‘Starboard tubes. Fire!” 

Neish pulled both his lanyards. A crackling broke out. ‘The torpedoes leapt 
into the side of a smoking swell. 3ut they had been seen: a tornado of shot 
and shell, a burst of sound, as if the workers in a huge boiler-shop had gone mad 
and started dingdonging on the resonant plates, broke out. The boatswain cried 
out, struggled desperately for a few instants, then, falling backward, slid through 
the deck rails into the sea. On the bridge, one of the look-outs was shot 
through the head, the other was writhing on the narrow strip of decking, a mere 
lump of quivering flesh. But the commander stood untouched. He had no 
excitement whatever: coolly he conned his vessel as if he were at the badly- 
planned manceuvres. He had sent the gunner to the tubes, had turned the boat 
on her heel, and having brought his port blowpipes to bear, was watching with 
sharp eyes for his chance. As yet, owing to her lying so low in the water, his 
own boat had escaped serious damages ; but one chance shot would put her out 
of existence. Unknown to Islip, his heart was going like a sewing machine ; 
yet his left hand was clenched like an iron clamp on the wheel. “ Port tubes. 
Ready, port tubes. Fire!” he ordered in a calm voice. 

Aboard the cruiser an indistinct clamouring had broken out. One of the 
starboard heads had hit her well astern, but her watertight bulkheads were holding 
fast. ‘Then, as she sheered stem-on to receive the gunboat’s second dose, she 
appeared one long, horizontal flame from end to end, for never did she abate her 
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firing. Vomiting death in all directions, the huge ship came round. She had made 
up her mind to end this annoying business, for just then her eighty thousand 
candle-power of electric light-glared white and molten over the sea. Naked and 
forbidding, the English gunboat stood out against the dark yeasty waters. Her 
port funnel was split to pieces from its uptake to the cap; her pole mast was but 
a short jagged stump of hollow steel; her forecastle gun lay tilted and smashed 
about on its mountings; the deck and structures were battered and wrenched and 
torn with shot and shell: smoke and steam and flame were pouring out from 
the tattered uptake, and level with the glistening deck ; rolling along like hell-fire 
among the thin washes of sea. 

Islip had fallen a-cursing deep and long, and had started twisting the little 
wheel about: the boat was darting this way, that way, and the other, to escape 
the search-light. 

Then suddenly two immense waterspouts quenched the blinding radiance. <A 
terrifying crash thundered through the air. The sub. threw up his arms, and in 
very joy was knocking his blistered hands extravagantly against the weather rail. 
He gave a deep sob, swore, then was gripping again the wheel, now emotionless. 
He had done his work most capably. His port head torpedoes had caught the 
abashed enemy under the starboard quarter and just below the after-starboard 
magazine. With shoulders squared and thrown back, he watched the end of 
the staggering cruiser. Some of his men were cheering, some gazing in horror, 
some silent. 

For an instant or two gigantic clouds of yellow smoke and greyish vapour 
soared into the night from her amidships and afterparts; then an immense sheet 
of fire seethed up aboard her: her massive funnels and fore bridge were silhouetted, 
black against red. Then she hiccoughed louder than any volcano, hiccoughed 
herself and six hundred of her crew into space and the ocean bed. Ten men were 
all that were rescued. 

It came to pass that he made no rendezvous that night, no, nor on any other, 
for fifteen minutes after, his outer base cruiser caught him up as she came pelting 
on before the Allied Fleet’s swift cruisers. And four hours afterwards the great 
fight began. But the tired sub-lieutenant it was who had won its augury. 
Many millions of sons like him has England when Her blowing bugles echo in 
warning over the seas. 
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BY W. L. COURTNEY. 





I 
EATH and Sorrow and Sleep— 
Here, where the slow waves creep, 
This is the burden of years, 
The chant of the measureless deep. 


Il. 
What was Sorrow to me 
Then, while the young life free 
Thirsted for joys of earth 
Far from the desolate sea? 


What was Sleep but a rest, 

Giving to youth the best 
Dreams from the ivory gate— 

Visions of God manifest ? 





What was Death but a tale 
Whispered to faces grown pale, 

Worn and weary with years— } 
A meaningless thing to the hale? | 


III. 
Death and Sorrow and Sleep— 
Now their sad message I keep, 
Tossed on the wet winds’ breath, 
The chant of the measureless deep. 
330 
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JAMES STEPHENS: 
THE FENIAN HEAD CENTRE. 
BY ONE WHO KNEW HIM. 


HERE recently passed away a man who once filled a space, and a large 
one, in events that were current in the early sixties. At times, indeed, 
the movements of the subject of this sketch gave material for the serious 

consideration of Cabinets and Viceroys and generals of Her late Majesty, 
Queen Victoria; and his widespread operations and secret conspiracies, although 
they failed in their main object of establishing an Irish Republic over thirty years 
ago, have in their aftermath disturbed the peace of this realm down to comparatively 
recent times. 

James Stephens, C.O.I.R. (Chief Organiser of the Irish Republic) was born 
of humble but respectable parents in the city of Kilkenny, in the year 1824, and 
was educated as a civil engineer, in which profession he practised in the very 
early development of the railway system of Ireland. Brought up amongst the 
people, he quickly imbibed their desire for independence, and we first hear of 
him in connecticn with what is known as the ‘’48” movement, of which Smith 
O’Brien, Mitchell, and Meagher were the best-known leaders. Unlike many of 
the principal and local chiefs of this movement, young Stephens was neither an 
orator, a poet, nor a writer. He was an organiser and a man of action in those 
days, and such he continued to be throughout his eventful career. Whilst Meagher 
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“of the sword” roused the enthusiasm of mighty multitudes with fervid and flowery 
eloquence, and Mitchell baited the “Castle” Government with articles of Carlylean 
force and pungency, Stephens laboured at the creation of military clubs and 
companies. The appeal to force found him in the field with Smith O’Brien and 
Jobn Blake Dillon ; and at Killenaule, ‘Tipperary, his practical turn impelled him 
to make a barricade to stop the progress of a troop of dragoons. On the approach 
of the officer in command to demand passage, young Stephens raised his rifle to 
shoot ; but Dillon, who had instructions from Smith O’Brien not to begin the 
fighting just yet, struck down the weapon, and, making a passage through the 
barricade, led the officer’s horse through, and the little force was allowed to pass 
in safety. The short-lived insurrection soon after (June 29th) got its coup de grace 
at the widow McCormack’s farm at Ballingarry, in conflict with a small body of 
police, who took possession of the farmhouse and resisted the attack of a few 
hundred men under the leadership of Smith O’Brien. Reinforcements for the 
beleaguered police appearing on the scene, towards evening the rebels dispersed, 
and the insurrection collapsed. 

In this affair Stephens, who displayed activity and courage, was wounded, and, 
feigning death, he remained on the ground until the combatants had left the 
scene, when he made good his escape. He was now an outiaw, and resolved to 
seek safety in flight to a foreign land; but before leaving he determined, like 
Robert Emmett before him, to pay a visit to his lady-love. This he did without 
such tragic results as followed the devotion of the hero of 1803. The duty of the 
lover fulfilled, he, in company with a poetic barrister named Michael Doheny, 
started on an eventful journey which is romantically described by the latter in a 
volume called “The Felon’s Track.” Over the mountains of Waterford, down the 
Valley of Blackwater, through the passes of the mountains of Killarney they 
marched, resting anywhere, and receiving food and shelter from the peasants of 
the various districts through which they passed. Whilst in Kerry they formed a 
plan for the abduction of Lord John Russell, the then Premier, who was visiting 
Killarney ; but the sudden departure of his lordship foiled the daring project. 
They now proceeded to Cork, from which port Stephens sailed to London as the 
servant of a lady who was in the secret. Doheny followed soon after, disguised 
as a cattle drover. From London Stephens crossed to Paris, there to begin the 
second and more important part of his career. 

The renewal of the revolutionary movement did not follow immediately upon 
the arrival of Stephens in Paris. Joined by Doheny, his fellow-fugitive, and by 
John O’Mahony, a gentleman farmer, who tried to keep the flag of insurrection 
flying on the hills of ‘Tipperary after the failure of the attack at Widow McCormack’s, 
but who now was in flight from justice, these three frequently met, and it is 
stated that they swore to each other to devote themselves to another attempt to 
win the independence of Ireland by force of arms. Stephens now earned a 
livelihood by journalism and by teaching English. He made himself proficient in 
many languages—it is said fifteen: probably an exaggeration—but what is most 
important, he connected himself intimately with the Continental secret societies. 
In the midst of their operations, and in company with the daring spirits who were 
then giving trouble to Louis Napoleon, he acquired that knowledge of men and 
that tone of character which enabled him in after years to assume an unsurpassed 
authority over those who, like O’Mahony, Luby, and others, were socially and 
perhaps intellectually his superiors. 

Meanwhile, the nucleus of a conspiracy was forming itself both in Ireland 
and America. It always happens everywhere, in revolutionary efforts that do not 
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succeed, that when the cream of the movements is skimmed off by the execution 
or banishment or retirement of their originators, they are usually continued by the 
lesser men who have been left behind, and who affect to believe they could do 
much better than their creators, whom they generally regard with contempt. So it 
was in Ireland at this time; and even before Stephens went there, in 1853, a 
Revolutionary Directory was in existence, which had a considerable following in 
the South. 

There is reason to believe that this year—1853-—was the date when Stephens 
and O’Mahony both decided to begin the great work of organising the next Irish 
rebellion ; and it was not without the knowledge of the Ministers of Louis Napoleon, 
as well as of the representatives of the Russian Government in Paris, that the pair 
set out, the one for Ireland, the other for America. On the way to their respective 
destinations they interviewed the chiefs of the International Revolution, then safely 
conducting their business in London; for Stephens, whilst he was quite willing to 
accept substantial help from Governments inimical to England, was not at all 
disposed to throw over his friends of the “International.” Before the work of 
organisation was seriously begun Stephens performed a journey of inspection 
through the country. He himself used to say it was performed on foot and in 
the face of privation ; but some have doubted this, and say he was well cared for. 
It is probable that there was good or bad fare according to the sympathies of 
the districts visited. Be that as it may, the result of his observations was a report 
that the country was ready to receive the doctrine of physical force, and that the 
time was ripe for the establishment of the Irish Republic. 

The plan of organisation adopted was a Continental one adapted to the 
circumstances of Ireland; was oath-bound, and of a military mould. The unit 
was the “circle,” which was controlled by a “centre,” whose military rank was 
Colonel, and whose title was represented by the letter A. The circle was divided 
into companies, whose heads were captains, and designated by the letter B. The 
companies were subdivided into squads, whose heads were known by the letter C, 
and the rank and file by the letter D. Over these were county centres and 
provincial centres, and over all was the C.O.I.R., the undisputed and admitted 
chief, James Stephens. ‘The enrolled body was to be called the I.R.B., or Irish 
Revolutionary Brotherhood, and its members were sworn “to bear trae allegiance 
to the Irish Republic now virtually established, to implicitly obey their superior 
officers, and to take up arms in the cause of Ireland at a moment’s warning.” 
The oath was administered only by those who had the authority to do so, and 
the office was usually performed by a “CC,” or sergeant, without a witness, a small 
prayer-book being generally carried by men of this rank, so that the work of 
enrolment might go on at all times and in all places, whether men were at work 
or play. 

A most important part of the plan of organisation was probably of Continental 
origin, and that was the seduction of soldiers from their allegiance, and for. this 
purpose circles were established in the regiments then stationed in Ireland. Young 
men specially selected for the duty were ordered to join the Army and there carry 
on this propaganda, with the result that at one period—probably in 1863-4—more 
than half the total force of military in Ireland were sworn members of the I.R.B. 
The writer knows of an incident, which was never made public, where two troops 
of cavalry, on a false notice that a rising was to take place on a certain night, 
went to their stables, took their horses and arms, and (their English comrades with 
them) rode to’ the trysting-place, but finding no revolutionary bands to fraternise 
with, rode back to barracks, re-stabled their horses, went to bed—and never heard 
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any more about the matter, except that they were removed out of the way of 
doing any mischief in the future. 

The American branch of the organisation was to furnish money and officers. 

Notwithstanding the failure of Daniel O’Connell to win “ Repeal,” and the 
utter collapse of the Young Irelanders in the “’48” movement, there were several 
circumstances favourable to the spread of a military movement in Ireland at the 
time we write of. ‘The French Government were angry with England for giving 
shelter to the revolutionaries of the Second Empire, and in France Ireland always 
had hope that she would help her some day and somehow ; besides which, the 
Emperor posed for awhile as the champion of oppressed nationalities. An Irish 
brigade had been raised for the service of the Pope, and had smelt powder at 
Castelfidardo, where they had distinguished themselves. A few years later, in the 
great War of Secession in the United States, Irishmen on both sides had been 
fighting with great dash, and Irish commanders were leading armies on the one 
side to victory, on the other to glory. ‘The martial spirit created by these events 
helped the organisers of the I.R.B. to extend their circles throughout the land. 
In furtherance of the military side of the movement, drilling by night and on 
Sundays, under the pretext of football playing, was vigorously carried on, schools 
of military engineering and tactics were established, and young men were sent to 
join the Foreign Legion in France, in order to learn the military art and return 
to teach and command their fellow-countrymen. Of these latter, there is one now 
in the House of Commons, an old and respected member thereof; and another in 
the United States, in such influential position as that he can make or mar the 
fortunes of any constitutional agitation that may seek aid in America. 

To the execution of this extensive programme Stephens devoted himself with 
his characteristic energy. He soon found himself at the head of a numerous 
brotherhood, which he ruled with the hand of an autocrat. He was the Chief 
Organiser, the Captain—and he brooked no questioning of his authority. This self- 
assertion, while it aroused animosities in his immediate surrounding amongst the 
Directory, whom he bent to his will, recommended him to the rank and file, who 
were further fascinated by the glamour of the man, who moved about in many 
disguises, and, under many aliases, was running countless dangers. 

If we may judge by what some of his colleagues wrote of their chief in after 
years, their feelings towards the C.O.I.R. were of the usually bitter kind. One close 
friend and lieutenant of his, Mr. D. D. Mulcahy, wrote of “Mr. James Stephens, 
a gentleman who when he was a patriot was not remarkable for candour, or 
indeed for courage, and who scarcely ever told a whole truth in his whole life, 
certainly never if half a truth answered his purpose ... a Leader (!) who was 
always ready to sacrifice his best men and did sacrifice them to cover his own 
bungles and blunders.” And the Head Centre of the Fenian Brotherhood of 
America, his fellow-rebel of ’48 and_ fellow-fugitive in Paris and co-founder of 
the new movement, wrote of him in 1864, ‘‘Was he a man of influence? No; 
all his influence was derived from his being the authorised representative of the 
Irish Revolutionists in America . . . without this he could not have organised one 
company, even in his native city.” Further he continues, ‘‘ Again I asked myself, 
are Kenyon, Martin, Smyth, the O’Donohue to be blamed for not joining a man 
(Stephens) who would convert them into blind tools of his will?” All this, and 
much more, shows that the C.O.I.R. was not on a bed of roses. The men about 
him were in their own estimation his superiors in status and in the education 
which a university gives; and resented the affectation of command and _ authority 
which undoubtedly distinguished Stephens—a state of things which contributed not 
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a little to the utter failure of the conspiracy, which, with other material for the 
structure and conduct of the movement, might have at all events postponed the 
evil day of disaster which was bound to come sooner or later. 

In the meantime the Fenian Brotherhood of America had become a big, open- 
mouthed movement in a country favourable to the holding of meetings and the 
passing of resolutions. As we have seen, it had not forwarded much money to 
the home organisation. In time, too, it developed the faults of the Irish character 
as shown in its political combinations, and with the freedom of discussion common 
in America, the members began to quarrel with each other, and even to find fault 
with Stephens himself. A “party of action” had grown up at both sides of 
the Atlantic, who began to clamour for a “blow to be struck”; and, under 
pressure of this exigent clique, Stephens arranged that, if England went to war in 
1864 with Denmark, he would take the field, and in any case, war or not, he 
would, as he said himself, “either fight or dissolve the brotherhood in 1865.” 
Accordingly, a fair was held in Chicago, the takings at which, amounting to 
60,000 dollars, were sent to Ireland; pikes were manufactured in small quantities 
and sold for 2s. 6d. a pike-head; officers were imported from America, and the 
Congress of the Fenian Brotherhood in the United States resolved to hold their 
next meeting in their native land. 

The day was fixed for the rising—/e. the anniversary of Robert Emmett’s 
émeute in 1803—but in all these preparations one potent factor was omitted 
from calculation by the “conspirators,” namely, the British Government and _ its 
resources. By “resources” I mean its legal and non-legal powers, its ability 
to suspend the Hadeas Corpus Act, its power of arrest. The ‘Castle” was 
fully informed of all their doings by Pierce Nagle, an employé in the Jrish 
People office ; and the finding by a telegraph boy of documents lost by Stephen 
Joseph Meary, an envoy from America—which indicated active co-operation 
between the two great branches of the movement—impelled the Government to 
act. Accordingly, on November 11th, 1865, Inspector Hughes rapped at the 
back door of Mr, James Herbert (Stephens), Fairfield House, Sandymount, a 
suburb of Dublin. “ Who is there? Is that Corrigan?” was demanded. “ Police,” 
was the answer. “I can’t let you in: I’m naked,” said the voice inside. “ We'll 
burst the door,” replied Hughes. Stephens dashed to the front of the house, 
but seeing it was surrounded, returned to the back, unfastened the bolt, and flew 
upstairs in his nightshirt, quickly followed by Hughes and another inspector, 
Dawson by name. Suspecting resistance from such easy admittance, they dashed 
into the bedroom after their object, and found inside also Mrs. Stephens and 
her sister. Dawson, who knew the personality of the C.O.I.R., advanced, 
saying, “How are you, Stephens?” “Who the devil are you?” replied the 
Chief. ‘‘I am Dawson,” said the inspector. ‘Dawson be d d!” ejaculated 
Stephens. 





In a few moments the leaders of the great movement that was to overthrow 
the powerful British Government in Ireland were safely behind the bolts and bars 
of Dublin Castle. Fairfield House had been provisioned as if for a siege. The 
sleepers in other rooms (Kickham, Brophy and Duffy) had Colt’s revolvers under 
their pillows, and £2,000 in gold and drafts were found in their possession. The 
lists of American officers and other documents were discovered, which were used 
as damning evidence in the trials of most of the .men, who were convicted in 
1865-67-68. The investigation which followed the arrests lasted several days ; 
and in reply to the usual magisterial question, “had they any observations to 


make in reply?” Stephens rose, dramatically folded his arms and said: “Yes; 
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take it down! I have employed no lawyer, because in making a defence I should 
be recognising British Law in Ireland. I now deliberately and conscientiously 
repudiate the existence of that law in Ireland. I defy and despise the punishments 
it can inflict upon me.” He was then removed to Richmond Prison, where 
occurred the event which had a more startling effect on the English people than 
anything else that happened in connection with Fenianism. Meetings, drillings, 
resolutions, were all regarded as mere breath ; but when locks and chains and bars 
and high towering walls failed to keep England’s declared enemy in secure bonds, 
it was entirely another matter. Stephens had written that he would get himself 
arrested after a certain time, in order to show how easily he could escape from 
prison. He was now to prove his word true. Great precautions had been taken 
for the safe keeping of the prisoners. Stephens, Kickham, and Brophy were 
placed in the top storey of the central part of the prison, and the staff was 
reinforced by twenty-five of the Metropolitan Police. A boy was placed in the 
next cell to Stephens, who was promised his liberty and #20 on condition that 
he would pull a wire to sound a gong in case he heard any unusual noise during 
the night; he was allowed to sleep by day, so that he might the better keep 
awake at night. This was in addition to the usual passage of a warder every 
quarter-hour to “peg the clock.” The prisoners were not allowed to hold 
conversation with any of the warders, and Stephens declined to have an interview 
with his wife “within the walls of a prison.” In the meantime the friends outside 
were not idle, and in concert with two of the prison officials, named Breslin and 
Byrne—one a warder, the other a night watchman—the impression of two keys 
was taken upon wax. The warders would have the other necessary keys in their 
possession when upon night duty,—Breslin those for the interior, Byrne those for 
the exterior doors. By a system of signs Stephens was made aware that everything 
was ready, and even O’Donovan Rossa was told in a whisper by one of the 
warders that “the littke man would be out to-morrow night.” Stephens asked 
the prison authorities to give him his black suit of clothes, which they did: 
a precaution on his part not to go abroad in the same dress in which he was 
arrested. In this black suit he remains in his cell the night of November 24th, 
and awaits events. ‘The warders are paraded; they hand over their pass keys ; 
they are dismissed. Breslin and Byrne remain. ‘The first paces his corridors and 
pegs his clocks; the second goes his rounds between the outer walls and the 
prison itself. A storm roars outside, and almost lifts the prison roof from. its 
bearings. One o’clock solemnly sounds, and stealthy footsteps move along the 
corridor ; the manufactured key moves in the wards of the lock, and Breslin and 
Byrne both stand within the prison cell in the presence of their Chief. Not a 
moment is to be lost. All three—each armed with a revolver—move once more 
through the corridors and into the space between the outer wall and the building. 
A selected place is reached, and, as arranged, a few pebbles are thrown over the 
wall. The muffled figures of Colonel Kelly, Captain McAfferty, Flood, Kirwan, 
and John Devoy keep close in the shadow, as if sheltering from the rain and 
wind, but one only replies to the signal from inside by throwing back a sod of 
grass. Insfantly two tables are fetched from an adjacent room; they are placed 
against the wall; a rope is thrown over, and being seized and held outside, 
Stephens ascends by it to the top of the wall, and, while Breslin and Byrne hang 
on to the other end the erstwhile prisoner descends into the arms of his friends. 
The boy in the next cell was silent, and gave as his excuse that he was afraid 
those who could open Stephens” cell could also open his, and would, he feared, 
kill him. And so was. effected an escape which sent a tremor through the United 
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Kingdom, and has never been forgotten by those who were then old enough to 
be impressed by current events. 

Stephens’ subsequent career may be shortly told. He went first to the house 
of one of the Society who was a safe, retiring man (whose son now, by the way, 
wields the éa@¢on over London’s largest orchestra), and, after four months of hiding, 
he went to America, trying in vain to heal up the dissensions of the rent and 
sundered Fenian Brotherhood. His appearance at this time was described as that 
of a man about 5 feet 74 inches, broad-shouldered, and stoutly built. His eyes 
were small, slightly sore, occasionally indulging in a furtive glance. General 
Cluseret, of the French Army, who had engaged to take supreme command in 
the rising of 1867, and who subsequently commanded the Communists’ Army 
in Paris, says of him: “ Little, furtive, blinking eyes, the expression of which 
continually escaped one, were the dominant features of Stephens’ physiognomy. 
He was an organiser to the finger-ends, and in this respect he was undoubtedly 
a man of superior merit; but he was vain, despotic, and overbearing beyond any 
man I ever saw.” 

Having failed to restore unity to the ranks of American Fenians, he on 
October 28th, 1866, held a monster meeting at Jones’s Wood, New York, where 
he rashly promised to be “ fighting on Irish soil before the 1st January ” following. 
But, as he showed no signs of setting out on his journey, there was a meeting 
of officers held in New York on December 20th, Stephens being present. High 
words arose, and he was denounced as a traitor. Captain McAfferty drew his 
revolver to shoot him, but Colonel Kelly intervening, saved the Chief, who was 
the next evening formally deposed as a “rogue, an impostor, and a traitor.” 

The C.O.1.R. never recovered from his fall. He retired to his old familiar 
Paris, where he once more eked out a poor existence by teaching and journalism. 
With the subsequent rising he had nothing to do. The dynamite conspiracy and 
policy he condemned. He believed in a fair fight in the old honourable fashion. 
He never replied to his assailants, but depended on time to vindicate his motives 
and actions. He bore his misfortunes with resignation, and kept to his old faith 
in physical force, while showing toleration for other methods. Under a mis- 
apprehension he was expelled from France in 1885, at the instance of the British 
Government, for complicity in dynamite proceedings; but the mistake being 
recognised, he was soon after allowed to return to Ireland, where his friends 
organised a national subscription on his behalf, and this being generously 
responded to, a comfortable annuity was provided, so that he was enabled to 
live down his old age without want, and, surrounded by kindly family connections, 
to depart in peace from a life of trouble and a world of storm. 
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BY A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 


HEN the Grand Duke Ferdinand of Carinthia travelled in state to wed 
the Princess Sophia of Ysselmonde, he did so by land, and for two 
reasons; the first being that this was the shortest way, and the second 

that he possessed no ships. ‘These, at any rate, were the reasons alleged by his 
Chancellor, to whom he left all arrangements. For himself he took very little interest 
in the marriage beyond inquiring the age of his bride. “‘ Six years,” was the answer, 
and this seemed to him very young, for he had already passed his tenth birthday. 

The Pope, however, had contrived and blessed the match; so Ferdinand raised 
no serious objection, but in due course came to Ysselmonde with his body-guard 
of the famous Green Carinthian archers, and two hundred halberdiers and twelve 
waggons, four to carry his wardrobe and the remaining six piled with wedding 
presents. On the way, while Ferdinand looked for birds’ nests, the Chancellor 
sang the praises of the Princess Sophia, who (he declared) was more _ beautiful 
than the day. 

“But you have never seen her,” objected Ferdinand. 

“No, your Highness, but I have seen the day ”—and the Chancellor, who 
practised jimesse even in his odd moments, changed the subject and began to talk 
of the sea, the sight of which awaited them at Ysselmonde. 

“ And what is the sea like?” 

“Well, your Highness, the sea is somewhat difficult to describe, for in fact 
there is nothing to compare with it.” 

“You have seen it, I suppose ?” 
“Sire, I have done more; for once, while serving as ambassador at Venice, I 


’ 





had the honour to be upset in it.” 

With such talk they beguiled the road until they reached Ysselmonde, and 
found the sea completely hidden by flags and triumphal arches. And there, after 
three days’ feasting, the littke Grand Duke and the still smaller Princess were 
married in the Cathedral by the Cardinal Archbishop, and the Pope’s legate handed 
them his master’s blessing in a morocco-covered case ; and as they drove back to 
the palace the Dutchmen waved their hats and shouted “Hip-boum!” but the 
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Carinthian archers cried “Talassio!”—which not only sounded better, but proved 
(when they obligingly explained what it meant) that the ancestors of the Grand 
Duke of Carinthia had lived in Rome long before any Pope. 

On reaching the Palace the bride and bridegroom were taken to a gilded 
drawing-room and there left to talk together, while the guests filled up the time 
before the banquet by admiring the presents and tasting the wedding-cake. 

Ferdinand said, ‘‘ Well, ¢Aaf’s over:” and the Princess said, ‘“‘ Yes ”—for this was 
their first opportunity of conversing alone. 

“You're a great deal better than I expected,” said Ferdinand reassuringly. 
Indeed, in her straight dress sewn with seed-pearls and her coif of Dutch lace 
surmounted with a little crown of diamonds, the Princess looked quite beautiful ; 
and he in his white satin suit, crossed with the blue ribbon of St. John Nepomuc, 
was the handsomest boy she had ever seen. “ Besides,” he added, “ my Chancellor 
says you are hereditary High Admiral of the Ocean—it’s in the marriage settlement ; 
and that would make up for a lot. Where is it?” 

“The Ocean?” She felt very shy still. ‘I have never seen it, but I believe 
it’s somewhere at the bottom of the garden.” 

‘*Suppose we go and have a look at it?” 

She was about to say that she must ask leave ot her governess; but he looked 
so masterful and independent that she hadn’t the courage, and allowed him to 
take her hand and lead her out through the low window to the great stone 
terrace. ‘They passed down the terrace steps into a garden ablaze with tulip beds 
in geometrical patterns: at the foot ran a yew hedge, and beyond it, in a 
side walk, they came upon a scullion boy chasing a sulphur-yellow butterfly. The 
Grand Duke forgot his fine manners, and dropped his bride’s hand to join in 
the chase; but the boy no sooner caught sight of him than he fled with a cry 
of dismay and popped into an arbour. There, a minute later, the bride and 
bridegroom found him stooping over a churn and stirring with might and main. 

“What are you stirring, boy?” asked Ferdinand. 

“Praised be the Virgin!” said the boy, ‘I de/ieve it’s an ice pudding for the 
banquet. But they shouldn’t have put the ice-puddings in the same arbour as the 
fireworks, for, if your Highness will allow me to say so, you can’t expect old heads 
on young shoulders.” 

“Are the fireworks in our honour too?” 

“Why, to be sure,” the scullion answered. ‘Everything is in your honour 
to-day.” 

This simplified matters wonderfully. The children passed on through a gate 
in the garden wall, and came upon a clearing beside a woodstack; and there 
stood a caravan with its shafts in the air. A woman sat on the tilt at the back, 
reading, and every now and then glancing towards two men engaged in deadly 
combat in the middle of the clearing, who shouted as they thrust at one another 
with lonz swords. 

The little Princess, who, except when driven in her state coach to the Cathedral, 
had never before strayed outside the garden, turned very pale and caught at her 
husband’s hand. But he stepped forward boldly. 

“Now yield thee, caitiff, or thine hour has come!” shouted one of the fighters, 
and flourished his blade. 

“Sooner I'll die than tum-te-tum-te-tum !” the other answered, quite as fiercely. 

“*Slave of thine become,’” said the woman from the caravan. 

“Thank you. ‘Sooner I’ll die than slave of thine become !’” He laid about 
him with fresh vigour. 
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“Put down your swords,” commanded Ferdinand. “And now tell me who 
you are,” 

“We are Valentine and Orson,” they answered. 

“Indeed?” Ferdinand had heard of them, and shook hands affably. “Then 
I’m very glad to make your acquaintance.” 

“ And,” said they, “we are rehearsing for the performance at the Palace 
to-night in your Highnesses’ honour.” 

“Oh, so this is in our honour too?” 

“To be sure,” said the woman; “and I am to dress up as Hymen, and 
speak the Epilogue in a saffron robe. It has some good lines: for instance— 


‘** Ve Loves and Genial Hours conspire to gratify this Royal Pair 
With Sons impetuous as their Sire, and Daughters as their Mother fair !’” 


“Thank you,” said Ferdinand. ‘ But we are very busy to-day, and must take 
one thing at a time. Can you tell us the way to the sea, please?” 

The woman pointed along a path which led to a moss-covered gate and an 
orchard where the apple-blossom piled itself in pink clouds against the blue sky. 
As they followed the path they heard her laughing; and looked back to see her 
still staring after them and laughing merrily, while Valentine and Orson leaned on 
their swords and laughed too. 

The orchard was the prettiest in the whole world. Blackbirds played hide-and- 
seek beneath the boughs, blue and white violets hid in the tall grass around the 
boles, and the spaces between were carpeted with daisies to the edge of the 
streamlet. Over the streamlet sang thrushes and goldfinches and_bullfinches 
innumerable, and their voices shook down the blossom like a fall of pink snow, 
which threatened to cover even the daisies. The Grand Duke and the Princess 
believed that all this beauty was in their honour, no less than the chorus of the 
bells floating across the tree-tops from the city. 

“This is the best of all,” said Ferdinand, as they seated themselves by the 
stream. “I had no idea marriage was such fun. And they haven’t even forgotten 
the trout!” he cried, peering over the brink. 

“Can you make daisy-chains?” asked the Princess timidly. 

He could not; so she taught him, feeling secretly proud that there was 
something he could learn of her. When the chain was finished he flung it 
over her neck, and kissed her. “I believe that’s the proper thing: though I 
don’t like kissing as a rule,” he explained. 

“And this shall be my wedding present,” said she. 

“Why, I brought you six waggon-loads !—beauties—all chosen by my Chancellor.” 

“But he didn’t make this one,” said Sophia, “and I like this one best.” They 
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sat silent for a moment. ‘“ Dear me!” she sighed, ‘“‘ what a lot we have to learn 
of each other’s ways!” 

“Hullo!” Ferdinand was staring down the glade. ‘“ What’s that line at the end 
there, across the sky ?” 

Sophia turned. “I think that’s the sea,—yes, there is a ship upon it.” 

“ But why have they hung a blue cloth in front of it?” 

“1 expect that’s in our honour too.” 

They took hands and trotted to the end of the orchard, and there, beyond 
the hedge, ran a canal, and beyond the canal a wide flat country stretched away 
to the sea—a land dotted with windmills and cattle and red-and-white houses 
with weathercocks—a land, too, criss-crossed with canals, whereon dozens of boats 
and even some large ships threaded their way like dancers in and out of the 
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groups of cattle, or sailed past a house so closely as almost to poke a bowsprit 
through the front door. ‘The weathercocks spun and glittered, the windmills waved 
their arms, the boats bowed and curtsied to the children. Never was such a 
salutation. Even the blue cloth in the distance twinkled, and Ferdinand saw at a 
glance that it was embroidered with silver. 

But the finest flash of all came from a barge moored in the canal just below 
them, where a middle-aged woman sat scouring a copper pan. 

“ Good-day!” cried Ferdinand across the hedge. “Why are you doing that ?” 

“Why, in honour of the wedding, to be sure! Must show one’s best at such 
times, if only for one’s own satisfaction.” 

Then, as he climbed into view and helped Sophia over the hedge, she recognised 
them, and, dropping her pan with a clatter, called on the saints to bless them and 
keep them always. ‘The bridal pair clambered down to the towpath, and from the 
towpath to her cabin, where she fed them (for they were hungry by this time) 
with bread and honey from a marvellous cupboard, painted all over with tulips. 
In short, they enjoyed themselves immensely. 

“Only,” said Ferdinand, “I wish they hadn’t covered up the sea, for I wanted 
a good look at it.” 

“The sea?” said the bargewoman, all of a shiver; then she explained that 
her two sons had been drowned in it: ‘‘though, to be sure,” said she, “ they 
died for your Majesty’s honour, and, if God should give them back to me, would 
do so again.” 

“For me?” exclaimed Sophia, opening her eyes very wide. 

“ Ay, to be sure, my dear. So it’s no wonder—eh?—that I should love you.” 


By the time they had said good-bye to her, and hurried back through the 
orchard, a dew was gathering on the grass, and a young moon had poised herself 
above the apple-boughs. ‘The birds here were silent, but high on the stone terrace, 
when they reached it, a solitary one began to sing. From the bright windows 
facing the terrace came the clatter of plates and glasses, with loud outbursts of 
laughter. But this bird had chosen his station beneath a window at the corner, 
and sang there unseen. It was the nightingale. 

They could not understand what he sang. “It is my window,” whispered Sophia, 
and began to weep in the darkness, without knowing why: for she was not 
miserable in the least, but on the contrary, very, very happy. They listened, hand 
in hand, by a fountain on the terrace. Through the windows they could see the 
Papal legate chatting at table with the King, Sophia’s father, and the Chancellor 
hobnobbing with the Cardinal Archbishop. Only the Queen of Ysselmonde sat at 
the table with her wrists on the arms of her throne and her eyes looking out 
into the darkness, as though she caught some whisper of the bird’s song. But the 
children knew that he sang for them, not for her; for he told of all the adventures 
of the day, and he told, not as I am telling them, but so beautifully that the 
heart ached to hear. Yet his song was of two words only. “ Young—young— 
young! Love—love—love !”—the same words over and over. 

A courtier came staggering out from the banqueting-hall, and the bird flew 
away. ‘The children standing by the fountain watched him as he found the water 
and dipped his face in it with a groan. He was exceedingly drunk ; but as he 
lifted his head he caught sight of them in the moonlight, and excused himself. 
“In your Highnesses’ honour,” he assured them; “’been doing my best.” 
“Poor man!” said Sophia. ‘ But this indeed is devotion !’ 
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STOWE. 
ONE OF THE STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND. 
By JOHN ORLANDO HARTES. 


ITHIN three miles of the sleepy little town of Buckingham stands 
the historic palace of Stowe, once the stately home of the Dukes of 
Buckingham, for a few years the residence of the exiled Comte ‘de 

Paris, and now the property of the last Duke’s widowed daughter, Baroness Kinloss, ~—X 
who lives at Biddlesden, not far from the seat of her ancestors. 

“Sic transit gloria mundi.” ‘These are the words which naturally occur to 
one’s mind whilst wandering in those beautiful gardens, dominated by the statue of 
their designer (Lord Cobham), or in the galleries of this stately palace—once the 
favoured resort of the most distinguished poets and literati of a bygone century. 
Here, with lavish hospitality, “brave Cobham entertained the witty Chesterfield, the 
harmonious Pope, the plaintive Hammond, the eloquent Lyttleton, the ingenious 
Pitt, and the acute West.” 

Christian VII. of Denmark visited Stowe in 1760, and here in 1809 the Marquis 
of Buckingham received as honoured guests Louis XVIII. and all the French royal 
family. ‘This visit is commemorated by the trees planted around the Bourbon Tower. 
The King of Sweden, two Emperors of Russia, the King of Navarre, the Prince of 
Prussia, as well as many English royalties, honoured Stowe with their presence. 
And here in 1845, with princely prodigality, the great Duke entertained the Queen. 

Stowe “ten was the home of one of England’s wealthiest Dukes, a great 
landowner giving employment to hundreds on his vast estates—and the head of 
the Conservative landed interest in Parliament ;—Stowe ow is shut up, its gardens 
desolate, its park deserted, save during the Yeomanry Week, when the Prince of 
Wales held the annual May inspection amid the sylvan shades of the Park, 

The earliest mention of Stowe (derived from a local word meaning rising ground 
or eminence) is found in the Domesday Book. It had been held in the reign of 
Edward the Confessor by one Turgisius, then by Robert D’Oyley and Roger Ivory, 
of the Bishop of Bayeux at a rental of 60s. But in 1088, when the Bishop was 
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dispossessed of his lands, it became D’Oyly’s property. Founding a church in his 
castle at Oxford, he endowed it with Stowe, and later bestowed this domain on 
the canons of Oseney Abbey. At the dissolution of the monasteries it was granted 
by Henry VIII. to King, the first Bishop of Oxford (formerly Abbot of Oseney), 
and his successors in the see. The estate was purchased in 1560 by Peter Temple, 
who erected the original mansion. The Temples trace their descent from Leofric, 
Earl of Mercia, the husband of the Lady Godiva, renowned for her famous ride 
through Coventry town in 
1040. Subsequently,a de- | 
scendant, Sir Peter Temple, 
enclosed two hundred acres 
of ground for a park, and 
stocked it with deer from 
Wicken in Northampton- 
shire. 





Sir Richard Temple 
built the present house, and 
on his death in 1697 was 
succeeded by his son, 
Sir Richard Temple, who, 
distinguishing himself in 
the wars under Marl- 
borough, was rewarded, on 
George I.’s accession, with 














the title of Baron Cobham. Oxford Lodge 
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Four years later he was raised to the viscountcy. He rebuilt the front of the house 
in the Grecian style, and added two wings, making the total length 916 feet. On 
his death, in 1749, Stowe passed by special remainder to his second sister, Hester 
wife of Richard Grenville of Wotton, while the baronetcy of ‘Temple went to a 
younger branch of the family. 

The Grenvilles derive from Richard de Granville, Lord of Granville in Normandy, 
who became possessor of Wotton through his wife in tog7—the year of the First 
Crusade. From him Wotton has descended through four-and-tweaty generations 
to the present Earl Temple of Stowe. 

Hester, Lady Cobham, was subsequently created Countess Temple. Her eldest 
son, Richard, first Earl Temple, dying without issue, was succeeded by his nephew 
George Grenville, twice Viceroy of Ireland, who in 1784 was created Marquess of 
Buckingham. In 1822, his successor having married the only daughter and heiress 








Gardens, Palladian Bridge. 


of James Brydges (the last Duke of Chandos), was made Duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos. This lady was the sole representative of Henry VIII.’s sister, Mary, 
Queen Dowager of France, who married secondly Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, 
and was the grandmother of the unfortunate ten days’ Queen, Lady Jane Grey. 
The crown of England was settled by the “royal Bluebeard” on her sister and her 
descendants under certain contingencies which have never occurred. 

The second Duke, who as Marquess of Chandos had been the leader of the 
great Conservative landed interests in the House of Commons, succeeded to 
the vast estates in 1839. Six years later he had the honour of receiving the 
Queen at his princely mansion of Stowe. In those days the railroad had not yet 
reached Buckingham, and (according to the chronicles of the time) it was from 
Wolverton, eleven miles distant, that “ the party set out under an escort of Yeomanry 
for Stowe, passing through triumphal arches of evergreens and crowds of rustic 
gazers, elated and loyal in their holiday best. Approaching Stowe, the scenery 





















becomes more polished, with undu- 
lating ground, lawns, old trees, 
parks, deer, and the mansion in 
the vista seen through a handsome 
arch at the entrance to the grounds 
and between two large porticoes 
that flank the carriage road. Within 
the arch were troops of horsemen, 
many of them tenants of the Duke, 
who joined the procession ; in the 
park also were stationed labourers 
in waggons and on foot, some hun- 
dreds in number. A grand dinner 
followed, and at night the mansion 
was illuminated. The Prince 
Consort’s shooting the next day 
was very successful. In the after- 
noon the whole party of guests, to 
the number of twenty, walked in 
the grounds, the weather being 
beautifully mild and clear. Friday 
was almost a repetition of Thursday, 
except that among the incidents 
was the planting of an oak and 
a cedar each by the Queen and 
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her Consort, and that at night there was a reception, at which many of the 
neighbouring gentry were presented.” ‘This Royal visit is still the theme on which 
the aged lacemakers of Buckinghamshire villages wax eloquent as the bobbins fly 
under their nimble fingers. One ancient dame of seventy-seven informed the writer 
in the broadest dialect, which will not be given here, ‘how she minded the royal 
visit to Stowe ; how an ox was roasted whole in the Market Square at Buckingham ; 
how she never went to bed at all on the night of the illuminations ; and how Her 
Majesty on that bright January day was wearing a tight little bonnet, which made 
her look so young, more like a girl of sixteen. Also how she minded Her Majesty 
when she walked in front of the house, dressed in a gown of damson-coloured silk 
with a white silk slip over, and the sun shone out, and the Queen looked beautiful.” 
But alas! we learn that ‘scarcely had this distinguished honour been conferred 
than it began to be rumoured that the Duke was a ruined man; that notwith- 








North Hall, 


standing his great palaces, his sumptuous furniture, his gallery of pictures, and his 
unrivalled collection of china—notwithstanding his princely state within the county, 
his regiments of Yeomanry and Artillery—and notwithstanding that he had recently 
added estate after estate to his domains,” the great Duke of Buckingham was 
utterly insolvent ‘These rumours proved too true ; the ruin had been staved off 
by costly expedients, but the crash came at last. 

“All the treasures that the prodigal expenditure of immense wealth had collected 
in the treasure-house at Stowe, all that had descended from numerous lines of 
ancestors, renowned for taste and opportunities, all passed away under the hammer. 
All the priceless heirlooms of an illustrious family were scattered over the world to 
be sold in shops, to glitter in the public rooms of hotels, or decorate the mansions 
of self-made men. Estates larger than many a German principality, producing a 
revenue larger than the revenues of many German principalities added together, 
passed into the hands of men whose wealth was but of yesterday. 
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State Dining-room. 


“The palace at Stowe, denuded of the furniture, pictures and ornaments which 
had made it the pride of the midland counties, stood empty and desolate; its 
porticoes and colonnades soiled with dirt and decayed leaves; its temples moss- 
grown ; its fishponds choking up; its lawns unshorn; its walks: unkept.” 





State Drawing-room 
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The Duke, whose splendour and ruin had been the theme of many, died in a 
London hotel on July 2gth, 1861. 


It is just fifty years since the sale at Stowe. 
It began on August 14th and lasted until October. 


A volume might be written on 
the treasures which then changed hands ; but in the brief limits of a magazine 


Marble Saloon, 
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Gothic Temple, Stowe Park. 


article we can only notice the value of some pictures then as compared with 
present prices. 

Portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds and Lely, now almost priceless, then were sold 
for a mere hundred guineas. ‘The famous Chandos portrait of Shakspere, supposed 
to be painted by the poet’s contemporary, Burbage the actor, was bought by the Earl 
of Ellesmere for 4375, and is now to be seen in the Bridgewater House collection. 

When the late Duke succeeded to the estates, he endeavoured to restore Stowe 
to some of its former splendour, and with the help of his nephew (the present 
Earl Temple) bought back and reinstated many of the dispersed heirlooms. By 
devoting his life to this object, and by a steady fulfilment of the duties of the 
high offices to which he was successively appointed, the last Duke of Buckingham 
and Chandos earned the admiration of all and the gratitude of many. 

By his first wife he left three daughters, of whom the eldest, Lady Mary 
Morgan Grenville, succeeded to Stowe and the title of Baroness Kinloss, while the 
Earldom of Temple passed to his nephew, Mr. W. Stephen Gore Langton. The 
dukedom became extinct. After the Duke’s death his widowed Duchess and 
second wife (Countess Temple’s sister) made a voyage round the world, and 
was well known to Americans during the Columbus Fétes at Chicago. 

An account of the beauties of Stowe would fill volumes, but here only the 
salient features can be described. A_ perfectly straight avenue—two miles in 
length—leads from Buckingham to the principal entrance, the Corinthian arch, 
sixty feet high. From this arch is obtained a magnificent view of the south front 
of the house (a mile farther on), and of the park, with its stretches of grass land, 
its gentle undulations, and its masses of trees. Here and there giant beeches 
(from which Bucks, as some say, derives its name) stand alone like forest kings. 
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A winding drive leads eastward from the arch, eventually joining an avenue four 
miles in length. 

The Gardens—four hundred acres in extent—even in their neglected state are 
a marvel. Stowe Gardens from a distance look like ‘a vast grove adorned with 
obelisks, temples, and towers.” Kent, “the father of modern gardening,” was 
responsible for the earliest efforts of Lord Cobham, who discovered ‘‘ Capability ” 
Brown, that king of landscape gardeners. [From a humble post at Stowe, Brown 
rose until he was head gardener at Windsor, and had discovered the ‘ capabilities ” 
of many of the old historic places. It was he who first planned the sunk fence 
which encloses Stowe Gardens, yet does not mar the view. Walpole conjectured it 
was from the surprise expressed by common people at this unexpected barrier that 
it derived its name of “ha-ha!” 

The path westward from the Ionic pavilions, which form the Bell Gate entrance, 
leads to the Hermitage, the Temple of Venus, the Queen’s Statue, and the Boycott 
Pavilions. These pavilions are on a height overlooking the Oxford Bridge, from 
whence the road leads to the Oxford Lodge, designed by Vanbrugh, the architect 
of Blenheim Palace, the home of Consuelo, Duchess of Marlborough. On the 
east is a Doric arch leading to the “Elysian Fields,” where, in quiet sequestered 
grove and by the placid waters of the stream, rise ‘storied urn and animated bust” 
in honour of the illustrious dead. Walpole says that “Stowe recalls the idolatrous 
and luxurious vales of Daphne and Tempe.” 

A little north of the house stands the “Temple of Concord and Victory,” built 
in 1762 to celebrate the conclusion of the war, and designed by Kent and Barri 
after the celebrated “ Maison Carrée” at Nismes. Close by is the Queen’s 
Building, and farther on the Temples of Friendship, British Worthies, etc. But 
one of the most fascinating buildings is the Gothic Temple, which Walpole 
said he “heretically adored. By some unusual inspiration Gibbs had made 
it pure and venerable; the style had a propensity to the Venetian or Mosque- 
Gothic, and the great column near (Lord Cobham’s Pillar) put one in mind of 
the Place of St. Mark.” It is a triangular yellowish red building, picturesquely 
situated on a 
height — over- 
looking the 
| lake and the 
| Palladian 
Bridge. It is 
surrounded by 
fine cedars, 
and from the 
highest tower 
(7o feet) can 
be seen views 
of three coun- 
ties. The 
principal 
room is Cir- 
cular; and the 
dome is orna- 
mented with 
the armorial 




















“Temple of Concord and Victory," Stowe. Cedars planted by Queen Victoria wee : fi 
and the Prince Consort in 1858. earings oO 
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the Temple family from 
the Saxon farls of 
Leicester down to Hester, 
Countess Temple. 

Stowe House is en- | 
tered by the North Hall, 
where we see the famous 
Reynolds on our right ; 
then open doors lead us 
to the Marble Saloon, 
considered one of the 
finest specimens of such 
architecture in England: 
in shape oval, and sixty 
feet high, with a richly 
decorated dome,  sup- 
ported by sixteen scag- Ginhetnten daad. 
liola columns, and, above (60 by 60 feet). 
the cornice of bacchantes 
and satyrs, a magnificent piece of alto-relievo, representing a Roman triumph and 
sacrifice, and containing three hundred figures four feet high. 

Through the beautiful Drawing-room, with its white marbie mantelpiece, porphyry 
pilasters and painted ceiling, we pass to the State Dining-room, 72 feet in length, 
and hung with priceless tapestry. 

Corresponding with it in size, we find the Library on the other side of the 
Marble Saloon. It is a beautiful gallery, and was a favourite sitting-room of the 
Comte de Paris’ daughter, the Princess Hélene, now Duchesse d’Aosta. It was 
in this long gallery overlooking the lake that ninety years ago took place a scene 
(often described by the second Duke of Buckingham) between Louis Philippe, 
“the King of the Barricades,” and Louis XVIII. “One day, while the royal family 
were seated together in the library, the conversation turned on events then enacting 
on the other side of the Channel, upon which Louis Philippe, recollecting his own 
position with the revolutionists, threw himself on his knees and begged pardon ot 
his royal uncle for having ever worn the tri-coloured cockade.” 

The Chapel, with cedar wainscoting and some fine pieces of Grinling Gibbons’ 
carving, the Music-room, copied from the Loggia of Raphael at Rome, the State 
Bedroom and Dressing-room, are also well worth a visit. 

Since the tenancy of the Comtesse de Paris expired, Stowe has been shut up, 
tenantless and deserted. But in spite of desolation, the shadow of past grandeur 
lingers yet, and in all seasons the park and gardens are beautiful. Especially 
beautiful are they in spring, when the woods are carpeted with violets and 
primroses, with the delicate fronds of fern and wild flowers innumerable ; but still 
more beautiful are they in autumn, when the great beeches glow in wealth ot 
October colouring, and the breast-high bracken shines as burnished gold against the 
gnarled trunks and the tangle of bramble and hawthorn. 

















NOTE.—Since this article was written Lady Kinloss with her children has taken 
up her residence in one wing of her beautiful inheritance. 
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Mr. George Moore 
From a drawing by Witt H. Rornenstein. 


REAL CONVERSATIONS. 
RECORDED BY WILLIAM ARCHER. 


CONVERSATION V—WITH MR. GEORGE MOORE. 


ScENE: A/r. Moore’s Study in Victoria Street. TIME: Evening. 


Mr. Moore. At last! For years past you have promised to come and see 
me—you’ve come at last. 

W. A. You were more accessible in the Temple—to me at least. But what 
a pretty room you have here ! 
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Mr. Moore. | like a low ceiling. You are just in time to see the rooms, 
for I am leaving my flat and going to Ireland in less than a month, 

W. A. What! You are really in earnest about that ? 

Mr. Moore. I never was more in earnest. My duty takes me to Ireland. 
I shall miss Wood’s concerts, and the opera, and the picture-galleries, and many 
friends. But when once you feel that a thing is wrong, you can’t go on doing it. 

W. A. That is an exalted view of human nature. But where is the crime 
in living in London? 

Mr. Moore. 1 am an Irishman, and, to adapt Tourgueneff’s saying, Ireland 
can do without any one of us, but none of us can do without Ireland. But even 
if I were not Irish, I could not live in London any longer. 

W. A. Why not? 

Mr. Moore. ‘The moral atmosphere is unbearable—at least by me. Even so 
lately as Gladstone’s day there were some remnants of moral sense in the 
national life. He represented all that is noble in the national character, just as 
the present Government represents all the inferior qualities. Why should I live 
in London to witness the destruction of beautiful buildings and the erection of 
‘artistic ” villa residences? Why should I live in London to read bad accounts 
of bad literature in the papers? Do you think the modern playhouse holds out 
any inducement to me to remain? But I know you agree with me about the 
theatre, so I won’t enlarge on ¢hat. 

W. A. Agree with you! Why, I disagree with you so utterly that if we 
once start on that topic we shall never get off it again. And, in the meantime, I 
want to hear more of your reasons for shaking the dust of London off your feet. 

Mr. Moore. I must escape from the Brixton Empire. 

W. A. British Empire, you mean. 

Mr. Moore. | call it the Brixton Empire. 

W. A. Oh, I see! Thank you-—the surgical operation is complete. 

Mr. Moore. This empire of vulgarity, and greed, and materialism and 
hypocrisy, that is crawling round the whole world, throttling other races and 
nationalities—all for their own good, of course !—and reducing everything to one 
machine-made Brixton pattern. 

W. A. So you expect to find in Ireland a green oasis in a_ wilderness of 
khaki ? 

Mr. Moore. I am going to find a primitive people, in place of a sophisticated— 
I may say a decadent—people. I am going in search of air that I can breathe 
without choking. ‘The first concern of every man is the moral atmosphere in 
which he lives. Some people are quite at their ease in an atmosphere of cruelty, 
lust of gold, and all the gratifications of the senses. Others desire an atmosphere 
in which tenderness, and pity for humanity, and the cultivation of ideas, count for 
more than so-called material advantages. 

W. A. And you are going——? 

Mr. Moore. Well, my duty is there: I am going at last to do my duty. I 
have been an absentee landlord—I have behaved wrongly in every way! It is 
only of late, when I have seen how insatiate Imperialism was degrading the English 
race, that I have recognised how all art, all morality, all spiritual life, is rooted in 
nationality. I am going, so far as in me lies, to help Ireland to recover her own 
language, and save her soul. Do you know that Ireland has the most beautiful 
legendary literature in the world? The sagas of Diarmuid and Grania, of Deirdre 
and the rest—to say nothing of more modern literature—are the birthright of every 
Irishman. But if the Anglification of Ireland goes on unchecked, the Irishman will 
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soon have bartered his birthright for a mess of 77#-d7¢s. The question now is whether 
Ireland is to retain her individuality, or to become like a repainted picture. For 
Ireland never can acquire the qualities of the English race, any more than a Dutch 
picture can acquire the quality of an Italian picture. Surely you can see that 
it would not be an advantage for the whole world to speak English—a language 
overworn by four hundred years of literature and by millions of newspapers. 

W. A. Stop a moment! Let us make sure where we are! You are mixing 
up two propositions which have no necessary interdependence : first, the benefit to 
Ireland of preserving her own literature in her own language ; second, the exhaustion 
of English. It is clearly conceivable that Irish might be worth reviving even if 
English were not exhausted. I think, if you will allow me to say so, that you 
weaken your case by making the one proposition seem to depend.on the other. 
Tell me first about the splendours of Irish, and then we will come back in due 
time to the miseries of English. Do you speak Irish ? 

Mr. Moore. No. I was brought up in an Irish-speaking district, but it was 
thought a disgrace at that time to know anything of the language. 

W. A. Do you read Irish ? 

Mr. Moore. No; but I have come to the conclusion that it is no use to preach 
unless I practise, and I have determined to learn Irish. 

W. A. ‘Then, for the present, your knowledge of Irish literature is, like my 
own, acquired at second-hand, through the medium of English. Of course your 
knowledge is much wider than mine ; but you cannot be more thoroughly convinced 
than I am of the surpassing beauty of Irish legend. ‘There is a peculiar quality 
in the Irish imagination, in the Irish view of nature and of life, that has an 
extraordinary fascination for me. And the individuality of Irish legend, of the 
Irish imagination, seems to remain quite intact, even when it finds expression 
in English. ‘Take W. B. Yeats, for instance—a man whose work you can’t admire 
more than I do. He is Irish—is he not ?—in a very different sense from that in 
which John Davidson, for example, is Scotch. No one writes purer or more 
delicate English than Yeats ; yet if his lVanderings of Oisin, and Countess Kathleen, 
and Land of Heart's Desire, do not breathe the essential, most intimate spirit of 
Irish mythology and folklore, you may—call me a Dutchman. 

Mr. Moore. ‘The question is not whether Irish legend can be adequately 
translated into English, but whether the Irish nation is to preserve the characteristics 
which it has inherited from immemorial time and from immemorial seas and 
mountains. Whether Yeats writes good English or bad is of very little importance 
compared to the continuance of the race 





and a race in my opinion cannot 
continue, nor can it develop its special genius, if it have not a language. The 
language is the original soul. 

W. A. Yeats’s poems are not “translations”; they are re-creations of Irish 
legend in English. And supposing that something is lost in the process of 
re-creation, is the leakage so great as to make it worth while for Ireland to 
stanch it by shutting herself off from the stream of world-culture ? 

Mr. Moore. You must be parochial in the beginning to become ultramontane 
in the end. The first example that occurs to me is that of the Athenians. They 
thought of Attica and only of Attica ; and Attica has proved sufficient for the whole 
world. It is only by writing for the few that you write, in the end, for many 
nations. Besides, you talk as if Erse were a dead language, that had to be exhumed. 
It is not. It is a living language, with an ancient, medieval and modern 
literature. Then, again, no one proposes to make Erse the only language of 
Ireland. We shall be a bilingual people, like the Swiss and the Bretons, and 
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the Welsh for that matter. English will remain the language of business, of 
intercourse with the Brixton Empire, no doubt of science as well-—— 

W. A. (interrupting) ‘The Cinderella, in fact—the common drudge. 

‘ Mr. Moore. (continuing) ———while Irish will be the language of poetry, of 
philosophy, of religion— 

W. A. And of politics, eh ? 

Mr. Moore. Politics, belonging both to the ideal and to the practical life, 
will probably be bi-lingual. 

~W. A. And how long do you think it will take for a noble popular literature 
in Erse to drive out 77¢-Aits and Anglo-Saxon vulgarity in general ? 

Mr. Moore. I do not stop to consider if it be possible to make Irish the 
national language of Ireland: even if I knew that that were impossible, I should 
continue to strive to save the Irish language from extinction. I can conceive no 
nobler task. 

W. A. ‘Tell me, now: is there a standard, recognised modern Irish language, 
ready for use in literature ? 

Mr. Moore. Well, there are two schools of writers in Irish—— 

W. A. (aside) Already! 

Mr. Moore. -~——who differ as to the treatment of local dialects. Some—like 
Dr. Douglas Hyde, for instance—would use no words that are not common to all 
dialects and understood over the length and breadth of Ireland. Others would 
give free scope to the vernacular of every district. 

W. A. Now as to spelling—is Erse as impracticable as its cousin, the Gaelic 
of the Scotch Highlands? 

Mr. Moore. Erse and Gaelic are not two languages, but one. And as for 
spelling, I have no knowledge on the subject, but it is difficult for me to believe 
that the spelling of Erse is less representative of the spoken word than the 
spelling of English. 

W. A. I hope your Irish Academy—for I suppose you will have an 
Academy—will not be tempted to follow that will-o’-the-wisp phonetic spelling. If 
you once let spelling attempt to follow the inevitable slovenlinesses of speech, you 
throw open the floodgates of degeneration. ‘There must be an ideal language, 
not realised in the speech of any one district, or class, or even of any one man, 
which shall outlast, and, as it were, keep on absorbing and obliterating, all 
local and temporary divergences. It is only an ideal language that can resist 
degradation in the mouths of men. Once admit the right of any man, or set 
of men, to attempt the representation in literature of his or their actual 
utterance, and your language will presently lose its individuality in an endless 
ramification of dialects. In other words, dissolution will have set in. But by 
keeping an ideal—an object of constant aspiration—before people’s eyes, you 
counteract the centrifugal by a centripetal force, and may indefinitely prolong 
the life of the language. 

Mr. Moore. Now, my dear fellow, what nonsense this is! Why should a 
language, of all things, be exempt from the universal law of change, development, 
transformation? Have we not the history of unnumbered languages in the past 
to teach us what is the inevitable process of development and decay ? 

W. A. No doubt you will tell me that language is the garment of thought, and 
that every language must, in course of time, get worn out, like any other garment. 

Mr. Moore. It is much more than the garment of thought. It is the very 
seed from which thought springs. 

W. A. And perishes like a seed, I suppose, in producing its harvest? Is it 
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on this marvellous metaphor that you found your theory (to come back to that 
point) of the exhaustion, the decrepitude of English ? 

Mr. Moore. Not on any metaphor. On observation and manifest analogies 
in the history of language. Look at Latin, for instance: it grew obscurely for 
unnumbered years; then it flowered for about two centuries in a great literature ; 
and then it dragged on for ten centuries, the literary language of every country 
in Europe, yet incapable of producing anything that survives as_ literature. 
At last there came a great man who had the insight to recognise that while 
Latin was all very well for theology, it was useless for literature. Dante 
began to write the Divina Commedia in Latin; but he presently gave that up, 
and, writing in the vulgar tongue, created a new literature. There have been two 
literatures in Italy, because there have been two languages. In Greece, on the 
other hand, there has been only one literature, because the language, though it 
has degenerated, has not renewed itself. Modern Greek is Ancient Greek, not 
rejuvenated, but senile. 

W. A. Now for the application of all this to the case of English? 

Mr. Moore. Is it not obvious? After obscurely preparing itself for ages, 
English put forth a great flower of literature in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Then every one wrote well, because the language was, in_ itself, 
beautiful. ©And—mark this!—no one troubled his head about style. The 
Elizabethans dreamt not of it. Style—that is to say, the necessary filtration of 
a language which has become corrupt—began with Milton. 

W. A. But surely some of the loveliest English that heart can desire was 
produced in the nineteenth century. 

Mr. Moore. Yes, men of individual genius, by taking elaborate thought and 
pains, have created a Silver Age. But no one in the nineteenth century could do 
as the translators of the Bible did—produce beautiful English by simply writing 
the popular speech of the time, which was beautiful in the early seventeenth 
century just as the architecture of the streets was beautiful. Walter Pater, whom 
I shall always regard as the last great writer of English, declared that his aim 
was to treat English as he would a dead language. And now—now that English 
has become a battered instrument of ten thousand journalists, from Mr. Kipling 
downwards, all the world over—who can hope to extract a single pure tone from 
it? Believe me, my dear Archer—literature will take refuge in the small languages, 
the virgin languages, and leave English to work out its destiny as the Volapuk of 
commerce and wholesale fiction. 

W. A. Where, oh where, can I buy an Irish grammar? It is not too late! 
I will learn Irish and produce literature as the sparks fly upward. But one thing 
troubles me: I thought Irish was an extremely ancient language, far older than 
English. How do I know that it, too, has not put forth its flower, and fallen 
into the sere, the yellow leaf? 

Mr. Moore. It has not, and the reason is plain. Its development was 
arrested centuries ago by English invasion and conquest. Its vital force has never 
been exhausted. It is like the handful of wheat in an Egyptian mummy-case— 
give it light, air, and soil, and it will bring forth its harvest an hundredfold. 

W. A. Well, more power to it, say I! Seriously, I think it would be worse 
than stupid on England’s part to throw any obstacle in the way of the revival of 
Irish. If the movement is genuine, discouragement will not put it down. If it is 
factitious, it will die out of its own accord. Personally, I should be very sorry 
if English literature had in future to do without the contributions from Ireland, 
which have so greatly enriched it in the past. But never mind! I daresay 
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English literature will survive even the death of Pater and the birth of the 
Gaelic League. For, to tell the truth, you have not convinced me of the hopeless 
decadence of English. 

Mr. Moore. If you don’t feel it 
will not bring it home to you. 

W. A. My view is that, by treating English as a dead language, Pater, for 
all his accomplishment, succeeded in missing greatness. As for your deductions 
from the fate of the classical languages, surely the decadence of Greek and 
Latin is to be traced to political causes rather than to any inherent law of 
linguistic decay. ‘They declined, partly when they no longer had a healthy and 
inspiring national life behind them, partly because they came to be written in 
ever-increasing measure by men cy alien birth, to whom they remained more 





as Pater did—of course mere argument 


or less recalcitrant, and who introduced all sorts of solecisms and patavinities. No 
fresh intellectual impulse came to put new life into the languages. 

Mr. Moore. What about the Alexandrian philosophy? What about 
Christianity ? 

W. A. Well, I am given to understand that the Alexandrian philosophers 
found Greek no bad instrument for their purposes. As for Christianity—it is true 
in the main, I take it, that Christianity tended to degrade both Greek and Latin. 
And why? Because it was an alien cult; because its sacred writings were composed 
by ignorant barbarians; because it attracted to itself not, primarily, men of 
Hellenic or Latin stock, but all the heterogeneous peoples of the Mediterranean basin. 

Mr. Moore. Well, then, whatever the cause, you don’t deny the effect? 

W. A. But it is precisely the cause or causes we are disputing about. You 
maintain that Greek and Latin perished from some inward principle of paralysis 
or corruption which must affect all literary languages, after approximately similar 
intervals of time. I am trying to suggest to you that the decay of -both these 
languages was due to outward circumstances, political and social, which have no 
tendency to repeat themselves in the modern world. 

Mr. Moore. ‘he decay of Latin set in the very moment the Roman Empire 
had spread over the known world, just as the Brix—I beg your pardon—the 
British Empire has spread during the past century, 

W. A. Don't be led astray by the word ‘‘ Empire.” Consider the difference 
of the cases. ‘The Roman Empire imposed its official language, more or less 
imperfectly, upon the existing local populations, Gauls, Iberians, Numidians and 
the rest. Hence there arose an infinitude of local patois, which stood to classical 
Latin in the relation of Baboo English or Negro English to the language of Dr. 
Johnson. ‘The British Empire and the American Republic, on the other hand 

Mr. Moore. Yes, the Anglo-Saxon race has done its beneficent work more 
thoroughly than the Latin: it has not imposed its language on the Red Indians, 
the Australian blackfellows, the Tasmanians, the Maoris—it has adopted the 
simpler plan of exterminating them. 

W. A. A hit, I confess—a palpable hit! But it is a flank attack—not quite 
in the line of our present discussion. What is the result, then? ‘That throughout 
North America and Australasia we have vast populations speaking English as their 
native language, unaffected, or inappreciably affected, by the indigenous tongues 
of the various regions, and without any greater difference of dialect than the 
difference between Yorkshire and Devonshire. 

M. Moore. Yes, as I said, English is now the vulgar Volapuk of journalism, 
commerce and “imperialist” politics, just as Latin became a Volapuk of law, 
statecraft, and theology. 
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W. A. But don’t you see the world-wide difference? Latin became more 
and more the artificial language of a learned class, from which the living, natural 
dialects fell away into even wider divergence. Everywhere the learned class saw 
a perpetual disintegration of speech going on among the populace, and they 
inevitably made fixity, petrifaction, an ideal, in order to rescue one idiom from 
the general deliquescence. ‘There was no healthy give-and-take between the 
learned tongue and the vernacular. Remember, too, that the learned class— mainly, 
as the years went on, composed of celibate churchmen—was not an hereditary 
caste. Very few people were born into it, while it was perpetually recruited from 
the patois-speaking populace. Thus no one wrote in his mother tongue. The 
vernacular language was not written at all, the learned language was not spoken 
from childhood by the people who wrote it. Think how difficult—how well-nigh 
impossible—it is for a man to produce fine literature in a language that is not 
his mother-tongue, whatever the inherent resources of that language may be! 
No, no, my dear Moore—the decadence of Latin came, not from within, but 
from without. It was due to political circumstances, and to political circumstances 
not in the remotest degree analogous to those of the English-speaking world at 
the present moment. It is possible, I admit, that Latin, as a synthetic language, 
may have been linguistically doomed to disintegration, even apart from political 
influences. But in that case its history does not help us to forecast the fate of 
an analytic language like English. 

Mr. Moore. ‘Vhat question I cannot go into. You will not understand my 
point—that a language is only capable of expressing a certain number of ideas, 
and that when these have been expressed the language is exhausted. ‘Thought 
cannot live in a dead language, any more than you could live in the moon. 

W. A. I understand your contention well enough ; only I doubt the truth of 
it. And when you point to the history of Latin in proof of your assertion, I say 
I read that history differently. 

Mr. Moore. Yes, you dream that civilisation will suppress the barbarian ; 
whereas, on the contrary, it begets him. ‘The scientific barbarian is worse 
than the shepherd, the villa-dweller is worse than the cave-dweller. (The 
cave-dweller drew better.) ‘There will be plenty of barbarians in the Brixton 
Empire: the journalists will take the place of the Gauls and the Iberians, the 
Goths and the Huns; and they will prove greater destroyers of language. It is 
the primitive folk who invent languages; it is the journalists who destroy them. 
The Americans wonder what to do with the negro population. The negro in 
America is the seed of future literature; for when the journalists have killed the 
language, when it becomes incapable even of journalese, the negro will be inventing 
the new idiom. Singing at their work, the Hungarian peasants invent musical 
phrases, the gipsy develops them on his fiddle. Many musical phrases, and some 
of the most beautiful, have arisen in this way. The negro will invent the new 
language, the man of letters will apply it to literary purposes. 

W. A. Ah, you Irishmen! ‘There’s no suppressing your rollicking humour. Not 
even a stolid Scot like myself can keep you serious for many minutes together. I 
really must learn Erse. When I have mastered it, perhaps I shall no longer ‘ jock wi 
deeficulty,” but throw off brilliant things like your negro theory without thinking of it. 

Mr. Moore. But I assure you I am not joking. 

W. A. You seriously believe that in the America of the future the stream 
of English undefiled will be swallowed up in a café-au-dait dialect—the language 
of Uncle Remus, if not of Brudder Bones? No, no—you are burlesquing your 
Own pessimism, 
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Mr. Moore. You are burlesquing my theory, which is neither optimistic nor 
pessimistic, but a plain forecast of probabilities. ‘lo return, however, to the 
destructive forces contained in the Brixton Empire—they far exceed those which 
destroyed the Latin language. Art was religion until the Renaissance—the verses 
of Catullus and Virgil were not written for money, nor did the writer think of any 
audience except his circle of friends. ‘The Cathedral of Chartres was not built for 
money. Money did not come into Art until the Renaissance. Money has called 
out of the depths shoals of scribblers. They come like the herring, and they 
write anything they think the public will buy—domestic novels, military novels, 
theological novels. ‘The literature of the present day is written to please the largest 
possible audience, just as the houses are built, and the furniture and the china 
designed, to suit every one. In the Roman Empire everything was made by 
hands. Now the hands of man are becoming useless. ‘The future man _ will 
possibly retain some rudiments of hands, which will remind those who live in the 
ages that have outlived beauty that man was once an artist, just as his rudimentary 
tail now reminds us that he was once an ape. 

W. A. Perhaps you are right. Perhaps Art is only a passing phase in the 
childhood of humanity—like the mimetic stage in a child’s development. After 
all, whether you like it or not, good art is the art that makes for knowledge, 
while bad art makes for ignorance, or rather, for what is worse, for knowledge 
falsely so called. Perhaps all our copying of the body and mind of man, the 
colours, lights and shadows of nature, has only been a means to the end of more 
thorough comprehension. Perhaps Art has, all the time, only held a candle 
to Science. Perhaps Science is the enemy of Art, as the sea may be called 
the enemy of the tributary river which is absorbed and lost in it. 

Mr. Moore. ‘that is not only not what I meant, but it seems to me pure 
nonsense. Science is certainly the enemy of Art, if in no other sense, then in this, 
that it is destructive of mystery, of imagination. Art is impossible without mystery, 
and there is no mystery left in the world. No art is to be expected of the 
unhappy people born after the sources of the Nile had been discovered. 

W. A. There is still the North Pole—and after that the South Pole—and 
after that the other side of the moon—and then the planets—and then the stars— 
and behind them, God. 

Mr. Moore. Oh, what mystery is left about the planets and the stars? 
Haven't we weighed them, and photographed them, and spectrum-analysed them ! 
Photography! There you have the art of to-day, and of the coming age of 
scientific barbarism. Steel engraving is dead. Wood engraving has just ended 
with Tenniel. The human eye, no less than the human hand, is falling into 
disuse. Instead of the picture, we have the photograph ; instead of the engraving, 
the “‘ process block.” 

W. A. I see your pessimism is incorrigible. Are you taking the mantle of 
Ruskin to Ireland with you in your rug-strap? Ruskin was chanting the Dies Zre 
to very much the same tune five-and-twenty years ago. 

Mr. Moore. It is a good thing I have never read Ruskin. If it be true, 
as people tell me, that he said the same things, no doubt he said them so 
incomparably that, after him, I should never dare to open my mouth. Of course 
he was quite right, even twenty-five years ago. But within the past ten years there 
has been a further departure on the road to ruin. Can’t you see how, visibly and on 
every hand, artistic perceptions have declined—and moral perceptions along with them ? 

W. A_ Are the artistic perceptions of the nation so much duller now than 
they were, say, at the beginning of Queen Victoria’s reign ? 
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‘Mr. Moore. Duller? Duller than they were in the days of Constable, of 
Cotman, of ‘Turner? I should think so indeed! Why, my dear friend, it is 
impossible—but absolutely impossible !—to produce anything beautiful in this 
England of yours. Look at that coffee-cup you have just put down: it isn’t 
anything much—only a piece of Swansea china—but you could not for a thousand 
pounds get such a cup made to-day. Look at that clock—the simplest thing in 
the world—a quite ordinary piece of Louis Quinze workmanship: if you offered 
ten thousand pounds to-day for a design of equal simplicity and beauty, there isn’t 
a man who could produce it. Look at that piano. It was made in 1810 or 1820, 
and it would be as impossible to produce as delicate a piece of marquetry to-day 
as it would be to build the Parthenon. All England to-day is incapable of 
producing so much as a beautiful chair. 

W. A. I can fancy a George Moore of 1950 pointing to his piano, and 
saying, ‘‘Look at that delightful old Steinway Concert Grand—a piece of early 
Edward VII. work—1goo or thereabouts : you couldn’t get such an exquisite design 
to-day for love or money.” 

Mr. Moore. It is possible that the Brixton Empire will succeed in producing 
a savage such as you describe—men who have so far outlived the age of beauty 
that they will think the nineteenth-century villa and chair beautiful. 

W. A. Then the poet was right, it seems, when he told us that ‘“ Art 
stopped short in the cultivated court of the Empress Joséphine ” ? 

Mr. Moore. My dear fellow, Art has been dying ever since the Renaissance. 

W. A. Dear me! I’m very sorry. What about that Manet, then? And the 
Degas over there in the corner ? 

Mr. Moore. Oh, here and there individual men of talent have caught 
glimpses of beauty; but Art, as the beautiful expression of a beautiful life, has 
been becoming rarer and rarer all over the world, and is now absolutely impossible 
in England. The other day, here in Victoria Street, I met my landlord, who is 
an architect, looking at a thing he had just put up—a shop-front or something— 
a hideous conglomerate of polished granite and porcelain and gilding. He said, 
“What do you think of it?” I saw a policeman on the other side of the street, 
and beckoned him across. ‘‘ Look at that,” I said. ‘‘ What do you think of it?” 
“Well, sir,” he said, “if you ask me, I think it’s very ugly.” ‘‘ There!” said I 
to my landlord, “I know it’s ugly, and the policeman knows it’s ugly, and you 
yourself know quite well that it’s ugly—yet you go on putting it up—you can’t 
help it: don’t I tell you Art is bewitched!” And it is so, believe me, in England 
to-day. ‘This Empire of yours is capable of nothing but the fiction of Kipling, the 
painting of Sargent, the drama of Pinero. 

W. A. I decline to be lured into a discussion of Zhe Second Mrs. Tanqueray. 
But tell me, have you seen Zwelfth Night at Her Majesty’s ? 

Mr. Moore. Oh, my dear Archer, don’t speak of it! The theatre is the 
most barbarous corner of the whole Brixton Empire, and you know it as well 
as I do. I went to see Mr. Tree’s Midsummer Nights Dream, and so far as I 
could understand, the interest of the audience was held by a tap that had 
been left running, and that drowned the voices of the actors. When I want 
to hear a tap running, I go to the scullery, not to the theatre. Yes, I saw 
Twelfth Night too—a small play enlarged, like a photograph, till it was out of all 
drawing, and every trace of composition had disappeared. The poor thing was 
like a man dragged out on the rack. It was played in a very verdant landscape, 
with rhododendrons. Now, red is the most difficult colour on the palette— 
hardly a painter can make use of it—and the scene-painter’s employment of it 
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reminded me of the emptying of a pot of red currant jam into a pail of green 
peas. For the greater part of the time I was forced to sit with my eyes closed. 
There was no shadow anywhere, for there were limelights shining on this horrible 
greenery from both sides. Mr. ‘Tree once challenged the opinion I had expressed 
on scene-painting in general; and I asked him how long he could look at a fine 
Turner. Mr. Tree was somewhat perplexed; so I said, “ Well, I suppose one 
could look at a Turner for about four or five minutes?” and he agreed. Then 1 
said, ‘“ How long could you look at a Veronese?” He again paused, and I said, 
“Well, Veronese painted on a larger canvas: let us say six minutes.” I then 
said, ‘Now, what about Tintoretto? He painted on an even larger canvas.” 
Mr. Tree said, “ Well, about seven minutes,” and I acquiesced. ‘“ Now, Tree,” I 
said, “‘you have agreed that only seven minutes can be spent at a time in 
contemplating a masterpiece, and yet you ask me to look at an abominable 
scene-painting, with two limelights upon it, for two hours. Now, is it reasonable ?” 
I do not know if Mr. Tree has found an answer to my question yet. He certainly 
did not find one at the time. 

W. A. Why, he very properly held his peace, because your question was an 
insult to his intelligence, and the answer too childishly obvious. You might as 
well say to Wagner, ‘‘ You can’t expect me to listen to the sawing of half a dozen 
bass-fiddles for two hours on end,” as though the orchestra consisted exclusively of 
bass-fiddles. Mr. Tree does not ask you to look at any scene for two hours—no, 
nor for two minutes. He asks you to listen to the poetry and look at the acting 
for which the scene-painter has provided an appropriate and beautiful background. 

Mr. Moore. But that is just what the scene-painter does not do. If you 
think he does, then you are incapable of liking Turner, Constable, and Cotman. 
You will admit that the man who delights in the wax models in a_hairdresser’s 
shop is incapable of appreciating Michael Angelo and Donatello. Well, his case 
and yours are parallel, and any artist will tell you I am right—even an Academician. 
I assure you, in such performances of Shakespeare as we have seen of late, 
we have a clear view of what the world will be when all John Bull’s ideals 
have come to pass—when Jericho is rebuilt on exactly the model of Brixton, when 
the North Pole has been discovered, when the telephone is everywhere, even 
at Lhassa, when the language of John Bull is spoken everywhere and written 
everywhere, when people are giving up foreign travel because even in the Sahara 
hot and cold water are laid on in thé bedrooms. Oh, my dear Archer, the 
future is as terrible to contemplate as the fabled head of Medusa—it turns our 
hearts to stone. 

W. A. And all this you see in Mr. Tree’s revival of Twelfth Night! I had 
no idea it was so apocalyptic. But, at worst, there will always be Ireland where a 
man with a soul can escape from scene-painting, hot and cold water, and the 
other horrors of John Bullism. I suppose in the Irish Theatre you will return 
to the bare stage of the Elizabethans 

Mr. Moore. Not at all. 

W. A. ‘Then what sort of scenery will you have ? 

Mr. Moore. Faded scenery, that doesn’t distract and torture the eye. ‘That 
is what -we will have in Dublin when the Irish Literary Theatre produces 
Diarmuid and Grania by Yeats and myself, with Dr. Hyde’s Casad na Sugan in 
front of it. 

W. A. What! a play in Irish! 

Mr. Moore. Yes, of course. What is an Irish theatre for if not for the 
fostering of drama in Irish ? 
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W. A. I should like to be present on the first night, if only to hear the 
Dublin gallery-boy shouting, as the Edinburgh gallery-boy did when Home’s 
Douglas was produced, “ Whaur’s your Wullie Shakespeare noo?” Only of course 
he will say it in Irish. 

Mr. Moore. Well, if you come, we will show you how scenery ought to be 
treated in an artistic theatre. 

W. A. I scarcely dare confess it, but I have this very day published an 
article eulogising the green-pea and red-currant-jam scene that caused you such 
agony. I suppose when I go—and I must presently—you will put your head over 
the banisters and shout after me, as Carlyle did in dismissing Anthony ‘Trollope, 
“Let me tell you, sir, that you’re gangin’ straight to hell—and gangin’ the 
vulgarest way, too!” 

Mr. Moore. ‘That is what I say of the Brixton Empire. As for you, my 
dear Archer, you are really a fellow of some insight, though you do your best to 
conceal it. 


W. A. Thank you so much! Good-night. 
Mr. Moore. Stop a moment—I will walk with you to Victoria. 


[ Exeunt. 
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OPERA IN GERMANY AND IN ENGLAND. 
COVENT GARDEN vy. THE DRESDEN OPERA-HOUSE. 
BY KATHLEEN SCHLESINGER. 


PERA in England and Opera in Germany are so widely different in their 
aims and ideals as almost to defy comparison. 

In England Opera has hitherto been a purely commercial enterprise, 
whose only chance of success has been the support of a certain number of 
influential subscribérs: it was, in fact, Opera for the privileged few. 

In Germany, on the other hand, with very few exceptions, the aim and end 
of Opera is Art as a factor of education for the people. But as Art is rarely self- 
supporting, the State or the reigning Sovereign makes a pecuniary grant to enable 
Opera to strive unfettered towards the ideal and to render it accessible to the 
people. There the Opera is a permanent institution, with an organisation which 
represents the accumulated experience of centuries, and which, although resting on 
a basis of glorious traditions, nevertheless marches with the times. 

For a considerable number of years London opera-goers have been fancying 
they loved their Opera, and that it was the best in the world ; whereas in reality 
they cared nothing for Opera, but only loved phenomenal voices and _ artistic 
singing, and so long as the best vocal stars in the universe could be got together 
on the stage at Covent Garden the opera-goers rested content, unmindful of the 
fact that the exorbitant cost of providing such banquets entailed the sacrifice of 
much they are only now beginning to miss, 
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OpERA AT COVENT GARDEN. 


Signs are not wanting that the present syndicate has inaugurated a new and 
better order of things at Covent Garden, which must work itself out by degrees. 
What is mainly wanting is a definite artistic ideal, and one man at the helm 
capable of carrying it 
out. At present the | 

| 
| 








mounting of Opera suffers 
from an absolute lack of 
organisation, with the 
consequence that 
authority and responsi- 
bility in proper quarters 
are so trammelled as to 
be practically null. 


THE EviIL OF THE 
“STAR” SYSTEM. 
The cause of much 

of the evil is undoubtedly 
the paramount import- 
ance of the stars, which 
has been fostered by 
audience and critics. The 
remedy is in their own 
hands. Once let the | 
musical drama become | 
dear to the people for its 
own sake, and the arti- 
ficial conception of Opera 
which has usurped the 
place of Art in England 
will crumble and die a Photo} [Adéle, Dresden. 
natural death. Ernst von Schuch, General Musical Director, Dresden. 




















A glance at the play-bills at Covent Garden during the past ten years reveals 
a steady increase of what we fondly term German Opera—a very different thing, we 
must bear in mind, from Opera in Germany. By this we mean that a number of 
singers drawn from various German and other opera-houses, a German conductor, 
and latterly even a German chorus, have been let loose at Covent Garden, and 
left to find their bearings in what seems to them like chaos. Through their united 
efforts, performances of Opera are given in the German tongue, which most critics 
persist in judging from the only standpoint they apparently understand, that of the 
bel-canto of the Italian School. Few of them know enough German to follow the 
text in the original when sung, therefore they never gain a true insight into 
the thing they are there to criticise. 


A “StTarR” out OF ITS ORBIT. 


I will give an instance from last season. Die Gétterdimmerung was probably 
one of the worst performances given. Many inky shafts were levelled at it in 
both dailies and weeklies; all the hitches in the action or in the working of 
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Photo] [Hoffert, Dresden. 
Therese Malten as ‘ Elizabeth” in Tannhalser. 


in that scene, and he ran to and fro, 
catching glimpses of Gunther and Gutrune, 
but unable to reach them. There was 
nothing strange about this, for the singer 
had never taken the part of Hagen on 
any stage, and there had been no scenic 
rehearsal of Die Gotterdimmerung : it was 
found impossible to obtain one ; the sequel 
will perhaps show how this can be. Try 
to realise what that means, not only to 
singers, most of whom know their parts in 
“the Ring,” but to the orchestra, and 
most of all to the stage-management-—for 
there is no opera which presents greater 
difficulties or requires more _ intimate 
knowledge. 

Most of the operatic shortcomings at 
Covent Garden, which have passed un- 
noticed until latterly, can be traced back 
either to the antiquated stage machinery 
or to the impossibility of obtaining suffi- 
cient rehearsals, and the roots of the evil 
lie imbedded in the very foundations of 
the historic house, and involve its organi- 
sation. 

Perhaps the best way of helping the 
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the scenery, which were perfectly ob- 
vious to any intelligent member of 
the audience, were duly, or rather 
unduly, commented upon, but of the 
deviations from both text and music, 
which were many and often glaring, 
not a word; nor was much said 
concerning the artistic merits of the 
various readings except in generalisa- 
tions which savour more of impressions 
than criticism. 

Hagen was not in his place when 
the curtain rose on the second act, 
and when he did appear he was minus 
helmet and spear: this, of course, 
was put down to careless stage-man- 
agement, whereas it was nothing of 
the kind. This is what happened ; I 
was behind the scenes and saw it. 
Hagen duly received his call, but 
delayed just a moment too long, and 
when he endeavoured to enter the 
Hall of the Gibichung he could not 
find his way in, for entrances are few 


Photo] [Hoffert, Dresden, 
George Anthes as “Lohengrin.” 
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readers of this Magazine to judge of 
the practical value of the reforms 
carried out at Covent Garden since 
the curtain fell on the last perform- 
ance of 1goo, will be to describe the 
building and organisation of a typical 
German subsidised opera-house, and 
by way of a contrast to show that 
of Covent Garden in the past and 
present. 


THE OPERA IN DRESDEN. 

For my purpose, I have chosen 
the Royal Opera, Dresden, for several 
reasons: its standard of artistic ex- 
cellence is high; its traditions are 
more glorious than those of any other 
opera-house in Germany ; finally, I 
shall be able to speak from personal 
knowledge, having at different times 
witnessed some hundred performances 
there, and having besides, through 
the courtesy of Graf von Seebach, the 
General Director, and of Dr. Meyer, 
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Erica Wedekind as ‘‘ Gretel” in Hansel 
and Gretel, 

















Photo] [Héffert, Dresden. 
Karl Scheidemantel as “Hans Sachs.’ 


the Dramatic Director, been allowed to 
acquaint myself with the machinery behind 
the scenes. 

The ideal conception of opera in 
Germany is that singers, orchestra and 
stage should so unite in expressing the 
meaning of the drama as to carry the 
audience out of the theatrical atmosphere 
into the world created by composer and 
dramatist. 
never thus carried away, for the simple 
reason that they cannot understand the 
language, and only listen to the music. 
This ideal is often very nearly approached 
in Dresden. 

Dresden was the first city in Germany 
to have an opera-house. It was built in 
1664 by order of the Elector Johann 
Georg of Saxony, of stone, with marble 
pillars and staircases, and was capable 
of seating two thousand persons. The 
present building, erected between 1871 
and 1878, is the fifth opera-house given 
by the Princes of Saxony to the nation. 


Some people are, of course, 
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It is unnecessary to describe here its beauty, some idea of which may be gained 
from the photographs given in illustration. 

The Dresden Opera-house and the Court Theatre are both subsidised by the King 
of Saxony, to the extent of some £24,000 each year between the two houses, and he 
places besides at the disposal of the Opera-house his Royal orchestra, whose members 
receive their salaries and pensions directly from the hands of his Chamberlain. This 
Royal patronage alone makes it possible for the Dresden Opera to balance its accounts. 
The house on ordinary nights yields when quite full but 4200, without counting the 
booking-fee of sixpence charged on each ticket purchased the day before the perform- 
ance, or on the day itself before 11 a.m. ; and on Wagner nights this sum rises to 
£270. This would not go far at Covent Garden towards paying expenses. 
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The Auditorium of the Royal Opera-house, Dresden, decorated for the King's Jubilee, 1898. 


THE PRICE OF THE SEATS. 

The prices of the seats, which are numbered and reserved, range from sixpence 
to five shillings for ordinary opera, and from ninepence to seven shillings on Wagner 
nights. The staff required to give nightly performances such as are enjoyed in 
Dresden, and with a constantly changing play-bill, numbers some four hundred and 
seventy men and women, including the orchestra. (At Covent Garden the staff 
consists of about five hundred persons.) ‘The burden of managing and controlling 
this large body rests on the General Director, Graf Nikolaus von Seebach, a highly 
cultured enthusiast in matters musical, endowed with indomitable energy and withal 
a shrewd man of business, who devotes his whole time and thoughts to his work. He 
is assisted by the dramatist, Dr. W. A. Meyer, and by other efficient directors who 
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manage the technical, economic /[ * 
and financial departments. 


MILITARY DISCIPLINE, 

The organisation is almost 
military in its discipline and | 
precision, and nothing is left to 
chance or to the ingenious initia- 
tive born of sudden necessity. 
From the greatest singer to the 
ohscurest scene-shifter absolute 
punctuality and reliability are 
exacted, and it is understood by 
all the members of the staff that 
rules are made to be kept and 
not broken. Each department 
is in the hands of a man whose 
whole training has been brought 
to bear on this special branch, 
and who is thoroughly proficient. 
In order to secure that perfection 
of detail which distinguishes the aes 
Dresden performances, all the The Armoury, Covent Garden. 
departments are rehearsed indi- 
vidually as well as collectively. If this were made possible at Covent Garden, 
for every opera that appears on the play-bill, in the same degree and with the 
same intelligence as it was obtained for Za Zosca last season, the artistic standard 
of the performances would leave little to be desired from the point of view of 
English opera-goers. Last year the stage at Drury Lane happened to be at liberty 
during the season, and was pressed into service for rehearsals. We shall see now 














how Dresden manages in this respect. 


REHEARSALS.— DRESDEN AND COVENT GARDEN. 

The first consideration is adequate accommodation for conducting simultaneously 
the rehearsals of the various soloists and bodies, so that they neither interfere 
with each other nor with the necessary preparations for the evening performance. 
In Dresden each of the four conductors, one of whom is also chorus-master, and 
the two correpetitors or rehearsal coaches, has his own room for solo rehearsals ; 
and there are besides large chorus and ballet rehearsal-rooms, and a_ general 
rehearsal-room with a small stage for working up detached scenes. 

Until now the whole of this organisation has been wanting at Covent Garden ; 
solo rehearsals had to be conducted just wherever it happened to be convenient 
at the moment, and the only available space for concerted rehearsals was the stage 
itself, which could only be at the disposal of the conductor for a limited time. 
The antiquated machinery and the want of proper storage for scenery sometimes 
made it a matter of some three or four hours to find the cloths required for the 
evening, without taking into account the lengthy setting of the stage itself. The 
old opera-house has been rudely awakened from its slumbers, the spirit of reform 
is at work and has shaken it to its very foundations; breaches have been made 
in its historic walls, the useless lumber and dust of ages have been cleared, and 
of the old stage not a vestige remains, Stage-managers have come and gone, 

- 
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shaking their heads despairingly at the chaos, and feeling powerless to do more 
than endure it. Last season, however, a man of indomitable will, resource and 
initiative ‘was placed at the helm; his eye at once took in all the defects, but at 
the same time the possibilities also; before the end of the season the root of the 
mischief had been located and remedies planned. ‘The result is a sweeping reform 
in many departments, which will be touched upon in turn. There will now be at 
Covent Garden, as in Dresden and elsewhere in Germany, a large rehearsal-room 
for the chorus, one for the ballet, and at least three for soloists. 

The next consideration is to secure the attendance of the singers at the 
rehearsals. Of course in Germany unpunctuality is an offence which would not 
long be tolerated, and the services of the greatest star would be dispensed with 
did he presume to absent himself without leave from rehearsal. ‘There are higher 
motives, however, such as duty and the love of Art, which govern this question. 


WANT OF SYSTEM. 

At Covent Garden there has been until now no organisation, no supreme 
director, and an absolute dependence for the financial success of the season on 
——- stars, many of whom 
presumably care little for 
the artistic success of the 
Opera, who have no 
esprit de corps, and take 
| no pride in Covent 
| Garden, but rather de- 
spise it. The full rehear- 
sals are more or less per- 
functory-—when there are 
any—so far as singers are 
| concerned. Fairness 
compels me to add that 
these remarks seldom 
apply to German stars. 
Let us suppose a great 
tenor does not attend 
the only scenic rehearsal 
of Siegfried: his absence 
throws everything out of 
gear; the first and last 
act and most of the 
second are impossible 
without him, and must 
be abandoned, or else the 
conductor supplies part 
of the missing link and 
the rehearsal proceeds 
with an imaginary Sveg- 
Jried—a state of things 
which does not tend to 
inspire the rest of the 
singers, or to secure a 
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_ The Foyer at the Royal Opera, Dresden. harmonious exsemdle ; the 
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scene-shifters, besides, 

lose their cues, which | 
means that the stage- 
manager will have 
during the perform- | 
ance to give personal | 
directions for every | 
detail of change. In | 
no opera-house is the 

shirking of rehearsals 

more obviously unfair 

than at Covent | 
Garden, where the | 
natural difficulties of | 





cca — ceil 


the rehearsal question A Scenery Cart which plies between the Magazine and the Opera-house 
are so great. at Dresden. 


THE ORCHESTRA. 

The third condition is that the orchestra be not too severely taxed. Of 
course, where Opera is a permanent institution, the members of the orchestra are 
continually rehearsing together ; 
they read perfectly at sight, 
and know their répertoire very 
thoroughly. At Covent Garden 


af 


MS ONE ~ty, il it is impossible for one or- 

chestra to keep pace with all 
| the work there is to be done, 
| and yet to be fresh enough to 
throw heart and soul into the 


work. In Dresden the opera 





is over in most cases by 10 p.m., 
and the members do not live 
miles away, as in London; yet 





rehearsals begin at the same 
| time in both houses—between 
g and to a.m. 





THE SCENERY. 
Finally, the stage must be 
at liberty for scenic or ensemble 
rehearsals when required. In 
Dresden this is admirably 





managed. No scenery or cos- 





The thunder machine in the flies, Dresden. tumes are stored within the 
building ; there are five large 

magazines at various distances which are used for the purpose. In one of these, 
situated at a few hundred yards in the rear of the Opera-house, and connected 
with it by a line of rails, are kept all the cloths, sets, and flats in general use. 
The cloths lie on racks, the others stand in grooved partitions, all catalogued and 
numbered ; it is a wonderful sight to see how easily the men manipulate the 
unwieldy monsters by means of pulleys with counterweights and hooks. I was 
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amazed to find that after the performance fifteen minutes suffice to clear the stage 
and put everything in readiness to be carried away the next morning at seven 
to the magazines. For heavy properties a horse and cart can be brought up an 
inclined way under the roomy back stage to the level of the floor, which can be 
raised at this point. The cloths are generally hung in their places at once. The 
whole of this transfer takes place before 10 a.m., by which time all the scenery 
and accessories are at hand within the building, and the staff is available for 
rehearsal. Two hours suffice in the evening> to get the stage ready for the 
performance. 

At Covent Garden much precious time has hitherto been wasted in preparing 
the stage for the evening; and a scenic rehearsal in the morning has always 
meant herculean labours for the scene-shifters and carpenters, who frequently had 
to do both day and night shift, with the result that, for instance, in Die 
Golterdimmerung, after a week of double duty, they were so exhausted as to 
be quite unfit for their work, most of which fell in consequence on to the 
shoulders of the stage-manager. 

All the scenery, properties, and costumes are stored within the building at 
Covent Garden. Hitherto there had been no arrangement or order whatever ; 
it was a case of fishing for a cloth, until by some lucky chance you got hold 
of the right one, which might mean one hour or it might mean four; the flats 
were equally unget-at-able. 

This state of things is now at an end. The new stage includes a set of racks, 
on the cellar level, on which each cloth will have its appointed place, and a large 
grooved storeroom has been built under the back stage for the flats, which can be 
run in and out with ease, and passed up through a large ‘‘cut” in the back stage 
and carried away on trolleys to their places. 


THE ARTISTS’ WARDROBES. 

The question of the wardrobes is an important one. In Dresden a whole 
block of buildings is devoted to this department under the care of an inspector. 
One floor is given up to 
tailoring, dressmaking, 
| and stores, and three 
others contain the 
numbered presses, in 
which costumes are ar- 
ranged chronologically in 
centuries, Inside the 
presses are revolving 
stands with arms out- 
| stretched, each marked 
| with a distinctive letter, 
| and on which the clothes 
hang on pegs; the 
press-mark of each gar- 
ment is entered in a 
register, so that it can 
be found at a moment’s 
| notice, Three rooms 
| are devoted entirely to 
footgear. 
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Dressing-room of the ladies of the ballet—Dresden. 
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At Covent Garden the dressmaking -] 
department was in an outbuilding in 
Floral Street, the wardrobe and fitting- 
rooms on an upper floor over the back 
stage, while the dressing-rooms of the 
chorus and ballet were below the stage 
level, and women had to carry every- 
thing up and down in baskets. A 
whole side of the building has now 
been given up to this important de- 
partment, which includes the same 
sections as in Dresden, but on a 





smaller scale; the presses having 
shelves on which the costumes are kept 
folded between sheets of paper; the 
whole arranged according to the operas for which they are required. It is not 


The new gridiron at Covent Garden. 


perhaps generally known that the armoury at Covent Garden is one of the richest 
and best in the world: it consists of six rooms, in which are tastefully arranged a 
vast collection of helmets, shields, breastplates, swords, etc., of various periods and 
styles, numbering some twelve thousand, all kept as only a hand whose pride is 
in the work can keep them. 


ae THE BALLET. 
Through the great 
courtesy of the General 
Director in Dresden, and 
of Herr  Balletmeister 
Berger, I have been en- 
abled to show how a 
ballet practice is carried 
on in the Ballet School. 
At the back of the room 
is a staircase leading to 
thedressing-rooms. ‘There 
are five solo dancers 
three ladies and two men; 
the corps de ballet con- 
| sists of nine men and 
| thirty-three ladies, some 
| of whom are seen practis- 
ing. All the girls belong 
to good families, many 
enter the school as chil- 
dren; and the life seems 
to agree with them, fora 
more healthy, rosy set of 





girls one could hardly 
find in a village. They 
practise from nine to one 

oe 7 every day, and _ often 
The Inspicient's Station—Dresden—whence he signals all scenic changes. again in the afternoon, 


























The new electric bridges at Covent Garden. 


one; but it is kept in perfect order, and is manipulated by men who understand 
how to make the most of the contrivances at their disposal. ‘This, I imagine, is 


the true secret of success. 


The arrangement of the series of traps of different widths composing a stage 
floor gives scope for the greatest ingenuity, and its practical value is measured by 
the facility it affords for manipulating the scenery. Either manual labour, hydraulic 
power, or electricity is pressed into service to work these traps, the first of these 
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being used in Dresden, and the last at Covent Garden. 


Covent Garden now possesses 
the newest trap bridges, capable 
of being raised to about nine 
feet above the stage, as in the 
Asphaleia system ; this will prove 
a great saving of time in building 
up rostrums. In Dresden the 
building up is rehearsed under the 
supervision of the chief engineer 
[who is virtually stage-manager on 
all but first nights], until every 
man could perform his part with 
his eyes shut. The result is ad. 
mirable : during a change of scene 
hardly any orders need be given, 
everything goes as if by clock- 
work. 

The topmost floor, eighty-two 
feet above the stage in Dresden, 
is called the Gridiron (or Schniir- 
boden); here are situated the 
wheels for raising and lowering 
the iron curtain, and here all the 
ropes pass over the beams and 





are directed to their respective In the paint room Covent Garden, 











and they are allowed to 
bring bottles of milk for 
refreshment. Everything 
was conducted in the 
most orderly manner, and 
there was not the slightest 
suspicion of frivolity or 
vulgarity. 





THE STAGE. 

The Dresden Opera- 
house was built in the 
early seventies, and there- ; 
fore the stage, although 
improved since then, is 
merely one of the best 
wooden stages, and not 
by any means a modern 
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pulleys for working the 
cloths. During my pere- 
grinations through this 
vast opera-house with 
camera and flashlight 
paraphernalia, I was ac- 
companied for safety by 
two firemen and the chief 
engineer, whose great 
courtesy and kindness I 
acknowledge with grati- 
tude. The new gridiron 
at Covent Garden, of the 
most up-to-date pattern, 
is shown on p. 373: 
The annexed illustra- 
tion shows the rope t= = 
store, of which a mass The rope stores at Dresden. 
lies in the foreground 
ready to be cut into proper lengths, numbered and suspended on hooks round 
the room, where a complete set for the whole stage is always in readiness, and 
in case of breakage the duplicate can be fetched in a few seconds. Each 
theatre has its thunder device: in Dresden there are two machines, one for 
crashing and the other for rolling thunder; the former could not be photographed, 
as it consists of a wooden shaft running in zigzags right down from the flies ; 
small cannon-balls are sent crashing and reverberating as they go, the length of 
the crash being regulated by the 
“TInspicient.” Another machine 
consists of an immense square 
copper drum, with a head of 
shagreen, suspended from the 
rafters; a set of hammers on 
levers played with the fist en- 
ables the artist to produce the 














rolling thunder; he has a copy 
of the score before him, and an 
electric lamp above him flashes a 
warning signal a few bars in ad- 
vance, then comes a second flash, 
which means 


“ec 


play.” One of our 
illustrations shows where _ this 
signal comes from. On the prompt 
side of the stage (to the right of 
the audience) is the Inspicient’s 
desk, on which lies the score; 
above are various light plates, 
switchboards and electric bells. It 
is. the duty of this functionary to 
| signal all scenic changes, thunder 
| and lightning, trapwork, etc., to 














In the flies at Covent Garden’ their respective departments. 
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One ingenious device is an electrical time-beater, shown at the left under a lamp; 
there are five of these on the stage, one of them over the thunder machine. 
These are worked by the conductor, who places his left hand on an electrical 
register while he beats time with his right: instantly these time-beaters start 
working, moving like pendulums in unison with him; by this means any stage 
music can be conducted with absolute accuracy from any part of the stage. A 
somewhat similar system of flashes will be tried at Covent Garden this year. 
The new stage here is what is known as an iron stage, with a wooden floor 
only, of the most up-to-date pattern ; the under-machinery is worked by electro- 
motors in the cellars, and regulated from a room on the prompt side of the under- 
stage. The whole of the upper machinery has been put in by the stage-engineer 








A solo dancer and the Dresden corps de ballet rehearsing. 


to the Prussian Court, according to his system introduced in the Berlin Court 
theatres, and at the Opera, Wiesbaden. 

The property-room at the top of the house has been connected by a large 
lift with the back of the stage, so that properties can be transported easily and 
rapidly. The comfort of the ladies has at length received consideration, and_ six 
entirely new and elegant dressing-rooms, heated by hot-air pipes, and having large 
windows looking into Floral Street, have been built at the back of the stage ; now 
a few steps along their own carpeted passage and down a short flight of stairs will 
bring the singers right on to the stage on the prompt side, without passing through 
draughty stone passages in the lower regions. 

It is impossible in an article of this kind not to be obliged to omit much one 
would like to touch upon,—the subject is too vast. What has been said may 
perhaps give the readers an added. interest in their Opera-house, and enable them 
to form an independent opinion of the merits of the work accomplished therein. 
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BY H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY FRANK CRAIG. 


IR EDWARD HEYWOOD’S house-party included some notable people: 
S Sir Edward—grey, stout, and widowed—was famous for a good cellar, an 
excellent cook, and a great collection of jewels. Two of these qualifications, 
together with his wide acquaintance and his own amiable properties, enabled him 
to keep his house-parties choice and interesting. For example, on this fine week 
of spring he entertained an ex-Cabinet Minister, a celebrated actor, several people 
of title, and Lord Francis Charmian, in addition to one or two handsome young 
women. Lord Francis, as a matter of fact, drifted to Lowbottom not because of 
cook or wine or jewels, but merely because Town had grown very dull, and the 
weather abroad was reported to be abominable. Pretty women were amusing, but 
pretty women at Lowbottom were usually too much of one type. Yet in the first 
hour of his visit he thought he detected possibilities. It was Miss Rayne who 
provoked him to curiosity, and upon Miss Rayne he concentrated his attentions. 
She had come with her aunt, the well-known Lady Quilton, an amiable, smiling 
person, of impoverished means, beautiful manners, and no intellect. 

It was a bright and green spring afternoon when Charmian reached Lowbottom, 
and not ten minutes later he was on the bowling-green, watching the ladies 
at play, and chattering to some friends. The ex-Minister, Lord Howsham, who 
distrusted him, eyed him gloomily through his eyeglass, and made heavy remarks 
on the condition of the country; and one or two dowagers made arch appeals to 
him as an umpire. At a little distance, through the avenues of box and waving 

’ under the zephyrs, as it seemed, of the flower garden, grew a great green-gold 
daffodil. It drew Lord Francis, and he was quickly across the sward and picking 
his way at his customary pace towards it. 

“You, Miss Rayne!” he cried in surprise, and offered his hand in delight. 
“T had never hoped, never dared to wonder. I took you for a product of the 
garden, the Queen of all spring-blowing bulbs.” He smiled in a pleasant way, and 
cocked his eyes admiringly at the spreading hat with its green and yellow, then at 


the long, swaying, grey-green raiment. 
Miss Rayne was charged abruptly with a slight colour. ‘ Did you notice that? 
I—TI was afraid it was too striking,” she said ; “but I had an idea, and—and——” 
“Striking !” echoed Charmian,—“ of course it’s striking. Most women seem to 
want to dress so as to appear like some one else. You, my dear Miss Rayne, I 
am glad to see, dress like yourself and to suit yourself—and me, if you will permit 
the association.” 


Copyright 1901 by H. B. Marriott Watson. 
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Miss Rayne glanced at him doubtfully, as if not quite certain of his meaning. She 
was tall and English-fair, was five-and-twenty, had quiet, capable eyes, and a carriage 
which was individual and graceful at once. Moreover, she was amazingly handsome. 
“You're here, Lord Francis 





’ she began, with an intonation of inquiry. 

“My dear lady, I was going to-morrow ; but now I stay. At least—forgive me, 
how long are you?” 

“Oh, ’m with my aunt,” explained Miss Rayne, again suffusing. “I suppose 
we shail stay the week.” 

“So shall I——so shall I,” breathed Charmian eagerly. 

The girl smiled with more composure. ‘ Do you know, Lord Francis,” she said, 
speaking rather primly, ‘‘do you know that I think you’1e rather rude, sometimes ?” 

“Not to you,” he assured her—‘“‘never to you. I may be to others, the stupid 
unlovely others of the world ... not to you.” 

“This elaboration of compliment,” pursued Miss Rayne, unheeding, “and all 
these audacious overtures, have the effect of rudeness at times.” 

Lord Francis was exceedingly quick at a point. He abandoned his defences, 
surrendered the outworks, and smilingly came to terms. 

“It is perfectly true, Miss Rayne,” he confessed; “but do you know, the 
world is so utterly full of silly people that one gets into a habit. You don’t 
suppose I like the inanities of conventional conversation, or the insincerities of 
social intercourse.” 

“Well, but conventional—” protested Miss Rayne, who would not have so 
classified her companion’s conversation. 

“T dislike it as much as you do, and am glad we can dispense with it,” 
declared Lord Francis with emphasis ; from which it was evident that his negotiations 
were only a trick, and that he had merely altered the style of his operations. 

Some suspicions of him still smouldered in Miss Rayne’s mind. But for him 
the episode was closed; he looked about the beds, praised some flowers, abused 
others, and scattered information about the guests. 

“The Right Honourable is here, I perceive. You know him? He will make 
his way to you after dinner, and talk of eyes raining influence. It is his pet 
phrase with women just now. His eyes rained influence on me—and I fled. I 
may tell you in confidence, Miss Rayne, since we have done with silly, insincere 
compliments, that I came here not to talk to you, but to escape him.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Rayne weakly; adding (since silence might be open to 
misinterpretation), “I suppose he ¢s dull.” 

“Dull!” cried Charmian. ‘“ He’s as dull—-why, he’s as dull as... as 
Mrs. Battersby is beautiful.” 

Miss Rayne’s glance went down the walk to where the lady, thus precipitately 
hurried into the conversation, was moving with a companion. 

“Yes ... she is handsome, isn’t she?” she acquiesced. 

“ Handsome!” echoed Charmian, with a scornful laugh. “I don’t quite know 
the precise value of words. But handsome is not quite the word I should use in 
describing Mrs. Battersby.” 

‘“No! Of course, she’s very handsome,” agreed Miss Rayne hastily. 

“Handsome !” repeated he, frowning. “It’s handsome I demur to. There is 
a difference, you must remember, between handsome and beautiful. One is a 
comparative only. There are many people who are handsome, even here,” he 
added, with a reflective and critical look at Miss Rayne; “but Mrs. Battersby 
surely is more than that.” 


“Oh, certainly,” said Miss Rayne, shortly. ‘She’s a very beautiful woman,” 




















““*Don't let that fellow get hold of you,’ he adjured earnestly.” 
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and began to walk with decision.towards the group of players. Lord Francis 
followed, lightly humming an air under his breath. 

“Ts that from the music-halls?” asked Miss Rayne scornfully. 

“T beg your pardon: do you object?” he asked airily.—‘“ No, it’s ;only the 
nearest approach I can get to La Donna Immobile Wm aware it’s some 
distance off.” 

Miss Rayne, lifting her fine head, frowned coldly at the landscape, and her 
magnificent figure moved majestically away. But Charmian was not discouraged. 
Eleanor Rayne, whom he had always admired, interested him by reason of her 
character as well as her looks. He would have found amusement in the dullest 
company somehow ; but he would find more than amusement here. He pitted 
himself in conflict against that beautiful woman, with her large ways and grave 
independence ; and he rejoiced in anticipations of the battle. It might go against 
him (though he thought not), but it would be ravishing and engrossing . . . and 

. and he had no idea whither it would lead. There, of course, lay the delight. 

After dinner the Right Honourable, according to Charmian’s prediction, pursued 
the beauty with elaborate civilities. His courtly compliments were heavy-handed, 
“gross, and thick-cut, and sodden,” said Lord Francis to some one. He broached 
the subject to Miss Rayne, also, when the chance fell. 

“Don’t let that fellow get hold of you,” he adjured earnestly. “He'll only 
bore you with fulsome compliments ” ; and to Miss Rayne’s haughty stare—“ I know 
how you hate them.” 

He was admirably humble and unobtrusive, but Eleanor Rayne more than once 
found herself wishing that she had not made any comment regarding compliments. 
For it was annoying to have this amiable young man, charming and witty as he 
was, assuming that they had some secret understanding together. He would 
elevate his eyebrows at a remark by this person or that, and look to her for 
sympathy, as if, indeed, he were sure of it, and almost demanded it as a right. 
Then it was irksome, also, to feel that he thought himself entitled to speak with 
great frankness. 

“My dear Miss Rayne,” said he, “‘it’s a pleasure to talk to you. One feels 
that one needn’t adopt those silly artifices which are the common property of 
society. It’s a comfort and a privilege to be natural, and to speak as human 
being to human being.” 

No young woman has a highly developed sense of humour, and Eleanor Rayne 
scrutinised carefully his earnest face. 

“ Yes,” she agreed feebly. 

“Now, if I were you,” said Lord Francis cheerfully, and confidentially, “1 
wouldn’t give too much encouragement to Sir Percy.” 

Miss Rayne’s face hardened. ‘‘ Indeed!” she said coldly. 

“Yes,” pursued Lord Francis; “ you see, although you are not... . although, 
of course, there is the Venus of Milo and the Aphrodite of Praxiteles, and so 
forth, still you are certainly an attractive woman——” 

“Tt is good of you to say so,” said Miss Rayne, with restrained fury, and 
crimson of cheek. 

“Not at all,” said Charmian airily. ‘It’s certainly a great privilege to be able 
to speak the truth. And the fact is, if poor Sir Percy should be misled by your 
graciousness 





But Miss Rayne was already three paces away, and the young man was left to 
gaze after her thoughtfully. Her carriage was beautiful; like the Queen of Love, 
her dignity lay naked in her gait and bearing. 
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But that was the end of this unwelcome intimacy for two days—until, indeed, 
Sir Edward Heywood consented to exhibit the treasures of his house. It was 
after dinner, over very stimulating wine, that their host agreed to open his museum. 
In fact, it was his own proposal; and he beamed the news on the ladies a little 
later. His red face shining, and his slow voice rolling with satisfaction, he made 
a little speech, in which he averred that it had been represented to him that it 
was the general desire of the party to inspect his collection of jewels, and if he 
were correct in supposing so, he would at once proceed to bare those treasures to 
an appreciative company. He added, with mock humility, and as if in apology for 
his tardiness, that he had not realised that any one would be interested in a mere 
collection of curious stones. It was at this point that Lord Francis’s eye met 
Miss Rayne’s, and both twinkled. The enormous importance of Sir Edward’s 
manner seemed to tickle both of them. Nothing would suit the owner of the 
collection but that the jewels must be exhibited forthwith, and the company, in a 
gentle state of excitement, trooped down the gallery into the jewel-room. Swinging 
lamps were lit, and illumined the large chamber brightly. The walls were filled 
with wooden cupboards or cases, and these were screened by steel curtains, which 
acted under a patent lock and key, and now rolled away and offered to the 
interested view of the company rows of shelves, on which sparkled the curios of 
the connoisseur. The jewels drew the eyes of the women, and notably one,—“ A 
celebrated ruby once in possession of the King of Burmah,” explained the 
complacent voice of Sir Edward. It was an admirable collection, but it bored 
Lord Francis, who was next to Miss Rayne when the screen rolled back into its 
place. When she turned round and saw him, her eyes sparkled and her breath 
sounded audible between her lips. 

“Wasn’t it lovely ?” she cried. 

Charmian admitted it, and wondered, as so many men have wondered since 
the twilight of unconscious ‘Time, why stones should have this peculiar effect on 
women. The problem remains a problem still—insoluble. The throng ebbed out 
of the museum and left them. 

“That ruby,” said Lord Francis, “must be worth at least five thousand pounds.” 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed Lady Quilton, who had remained with her 
niece. ‘Dear me! How wonderful! Five thousand pounds!” 

“Tf it were only mine!” said Lord Francis earnestly. 

Lady Quilton looked at him inquiringly, so did Miss Rayne. 

“Tf it were only mine!” sighed the latter with a smile. 

“What would you do with it?” asked Charmian. 

“TI? Oh, I—I’m sure I don’t know,” said Eleanor in confusion. ‘I wouldn’t 
keep it shut up—that’s all.” 

“Nor would J,” said Lord Francis softly, and meditatively. ‘I'd sell it, and 
pay some of my debts.” 

“T think we must go now, Eleanor dear,” suggested Lady Quilton hastily, 
eyeing this shameless young man. ‘It will seem odd our staying here.” 

Eleanor seemed in no mood to obey, but indeed Lady Quilton perhaps was 
right, for there was a servant stolidly waiting to put out the lamps. Almost he 
might be said to be watching them, as Charmian pleasantly suggested. 

“Indeed, I trust not,” exclaimed Lady Quilton, reddening. ‘I’m sure Sir 
“dward wouldn’t ——” 

“You never know these collectors,” said Charmian gloriously. “They’re not 
only suspicious of every one else, but they’re not even honest themselves. That’s 
why they give no one credit for honesty. I shouldn't be surprised . . . well, I 
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don’t want to say anything, Lady Quilton, but I should like to know the veaé 
history of some of these.” He waved a hand at the wall. 

“Good heavens, Lord Francis! you don’t surely insinuate 
Quilton in alarm. 

“T insinuate nothing, my dear lady,” said Charmian promptly; “ but I should 
like to know. How, for exainple, did that ruby get here?” 

He looked significantly from one to the other, and a smile flickered in Miss 
Rayne’s face. But Lady Quilton was disturbed and agitated by these dark 
possibilities, as she confessed later to her niece. 

“You don’t really believe that there’s anything in Lord Francis’s hint, dear?” 
she asked. “Do you think Sir Edward cou/d have got the ruby dishonestly ?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” answered Miss Rayne, with a merry little laugh. 
“Tt really doesn’t matter, does it?” 

Lady Quilton seemed to think it did, ‘because it wouldn’t belong to him, you 
see, if he stole it,” she explained gravely. 

It was in the dusk of the next evening that Charmian had occasion to pass 
the door of the museum. It was slightly ajar, but he would have passed by if 
his eyes had not lighted on a figure which was decipherable even in the gloom. 
Before the rolling screen which covered the curios stood Miss Rayne. He paused, 
and would have entered, but something in her aspect forbade, and he went on, 
whistling gently. Within three minutes of his departure Miss Rayne appeared in 
the corridor, and waited in her turn. A second form separated itself from the 
twilight soon afterwards and emerged. 

“Ts that you, auntie?” asked Miss Rayne. 

Lady Quilton started, and gave a tiny cry. 

“My dear, how you frightened me! Yes—-I—it is me.” 

Miss Rayne was silent, and they went down the corridor together. 

“Tt’s very dark,” said Lady Quilton awkwardly, and even apologetically. 

Eleanor Rayne looked at her aunt, when they were in the region of lights, 
and noted the discomposure of her face. She experienced a feeling of wonder— 
even a momentary fear. 

In their passage to the western gardens next morning Lord Francis and Miss 
Rayne went through the treasure chamber. ‘The former pulled up before the case. 

“ How about that ruby?” he asked facetiously. It seemed to him that a slight 
colour flowed into her face. ‘‘ Now’s our time,” he went on, jocularly grave, and 
seizing the steel screen in one hand pulled at it. The curtain rose noiselessly and 
vanished into the oak. 

“Good Lord!” cried Lord Francis ; and Miss Rayne’s face had lost its change 
of colour. He looked at her in mock distress. ‘‘ Where are we now?” he said. 
“Fate is surely with us!” He leaned over the drawers and uttered an exclamation. 
“ By Jove! the ruby’s gone!” 

Eleanor Rayne had gone slowly pale, and her lips were tremulous as she met 
his look. 

“Could . . . No one could have opened it, could they ?” she asked appealingly. 

‘‘Dear Miss Rayne, it’s open,” he said seriously for the first time; and then, 
these facts coming home to his whimsical brain, he laughed. ‘Good gracious! 
What are we to do? We can’t say we went to steal and found it gone; and we 
can’t... Hang it, if I am to be a burglar, I shall let them find it out for 
themselves.” 

Miss Rayne, still pale, regarded him helplessly. ‘ Won’t—won't you tell?” she 
stammered. 


” 


-” began Lady 
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“Not I!” said Charmian gaily. “We can’t afford to rest under suspicion, you 
see, Miss Rayne. Our characters won’t stand it. My advice to you is to let the 
law do its own dirty work, and don’t put your neck in a halter.” 

Miss Rayne did not respond to this, but showed a desire to get away. 
Charmian rolled back the screen, which caught with a click. “As a matter of 
fact, Heywood did not shut it down far enough to catch,” he explained. “ But 
we will let him find out. I’ve no sympathy with these collectors.” 

Sir Edward did find out, as Lord Francis was witness ; for, entering the library 
in the afternoon, Charmian came upon his host frowning over his papers. 

“What’s the matter, Sir Edward?” said he. 

“Well . . . it’s rather a serious matter,” explained Sir Edward, with a troubled 
face. “The fact is, Charmian, my big ruby’s gone.” 

“Gone!” echoed Charmian. 

“Stolen,” nodded the collector. 

“Oh, but stolen, Come now!” protested Charmian. 

“TI repeat it—stolen?” said the collector placidly enough, but with emphasis. 
“You don’t know what these people will do to secure a first-rate specimen like 
that. ‘They’re all a pack of thieves.” 

‘Well, but who?” began Charmian. 

Sir Edward’s broad countenance was lit up with intelligence, and he looked 
about the room for eavesdroppers. ‘Some one in the house, my dear Charmian.” 

“In the house !” 

“Yes. Id swear to it. I’ve my suspicions; but of course I won’t take any 
steps. Only I should like to find out . .. because I wouldn’t invite him again, 
you know.” 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Lord Francis, remembering a happy episode in his 
career, “‘I’ll run him to earth for you.” 

“You!” said Sir Edward doubtfully. 

“Yes ; you can’t employ a detective, and I’m your man. I’ve had some 
experience of this sort before.” 

“Really!” said Sir Edward, still doubtfully; and added, with a sigh, “ All 
right—if you can. I should like to know. It’s not a nice thing to happen,” from 
which mild condemnation Charmian drew inferences as to the scale of morals 
affected by collectors. But he was very eager in his new ré/e, and naturally 
sought Miss Rayne as what he called “the associate and partner of my guilt.” 

Miss Rayne heard him out, and was silent a little; then, without turning 
her glance to him, she asked: “And are you really going to try and discover 
the thief?” 

“Of course,” he answered. ‘“‘Don’t you see, my professional reputation is at 
stake? Besides, it will draw off suspicion from you and me.” 

But Miss Rayne looked serious and pallid, and replied absently to his remarks. 

““My own idea,” said he, sitting comfortably down on the garden seat—“ my 
own idea is that it’s Lord Howsham.” 

She started. ‘‘ You mean the ex-minister of — 

“Yes, the Right Honourable.” 

“But,” began Miss Rayne, ‘it isn’t possible; it couldn’t... it... 

““My dear lady, some one has done it, so it’s possible,” he replied ; and Miss 
Rayne was silent. He persuaded her to visit the spot with him before dinner, 
and though she agreed, it was with reluctance. 

“I don’t think it’s quite worthy of you to play detective,” she said presently, 
as if with an effort. 


” 


” 
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“Ah,” said he, shaking his head, “but then that’s | 


Eleanor bit her lip. “It might be some unfortunate p 
out of poverty ... or... some other reason, and who w 
“Yes, Heywood won’t ask him again,” assented Charmi 


at his flippancy. She left him. 
It was not until two in the morning of that mild spring 


aan, 





“Something lured him out of bed. He thrust on his dressing-gown.” 





yecause you have such 


a high ideal of me, Miss Rayne. It’s mistaken—it’s mistaken.” 


erson who was tempted 
ill be ruined.” 
an. 


An exclamation of annoyance escaped her, anda chain about her wrist snapped, 
under her fretting fingers, but dropped unheeded by her to the floor in her anger 


weather that Charmian, 

having smoked his last 
cigarette, and read his 
last chapter, put out his 
light, and turned over 
to sleep. As he did 
so, he thought he heard 
the soft sound of feet 
go along the corridor, 
and he listened. Some- 
thing lured him out of 
bed. He thrust on his 
dressing-gown, and, open- 
ing the door, looked 
forth. ‘The gallery ram- 
bled away into utter 
darkness ; but grey now, 
and vanishing against 
that distant blackness, 
went a figure he recog- 
nised. Without the 
hesitation of two seconds, 
he stepped out and 
followed. 

Silence had reigned | 
long at Lowbottom, and 
the moon was out in the 
west, floating aslant of 
the huge pile. ‘The 
shafts struck through 
the long windows in the 
western gallery, and 
lighted both Miss Rayne 
and her follower on their 
way. ‘The tide of bright- 
ness flowed over the 
balustrade, and down the 
staircase into the corridor 
beneath. ‘They passed, 
the one unconscious, 
and the other, now for 
the first time beginning 
to have qualms of con- 
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science, through a sequence of rooms to the threshold of the treasure chamber. 
In his new mood of doubt, Charmian did not recognise this. He had for some 
time realised that he was engaged in a piece of meanness, which he had not under- 
stood at the time or anticipated. Suddenly, as Miss Rayne passed into the 
museum, the light of. the moon went out, as the satellite of the earth plunged 
under a bank of clouds. Heavy darkness prevailed. 

Charmian went through the doorway on his impulse. In his body something 
was tingling, which dominated his sense of shame. ‘The window rattled gently 
under his stretched arm, and from somewhere in the surrounding darkness issued 
a small cry. He stood quiet as a statue, though his first instinct had been to 
answer the cry with reassuring words. Had she walked as a ghost in her sleep, 
and was she now awake and terrified in the night? Yet he was held dumb by 
that sentiment of shame which had been growing in him. He would not call her 
by name and reveal himself, but would creep softly away, and leave her to suppose 
she had! heard some mouse racing in the wainscot. He drew stealthily back into 
the doorway, without the slightest noise, rested -there an instant to listen for news 
of her, and the next moment felt a figure at his side. Involuntarily he stretched 
out his arms, and in that immediate confusion of time and act, lips met lips or 
ever Lord Francis was aware. ‘There was a cry, loud and frightened now ; and the 
capricious moon, drifting clear of her banks for a second, shone wan upon the man 
and the woman: Miss Rayne fell back, and out of the renewed darkness came 
her voice, between terror, shame, and fury. 

“ Lord Francis !” 

“[—I—beg your pardon. It was an accident,” he stammered. ‘TI happened 
to be in the doorway, and——” 

““How dared you! oh, how dared you!” The voice was close on tears. 

“T—I really humbly beg your pardon,” said Charmian. ‘It was one of those 
accidents which——” 

“Tt was mot an accident,” said Miss Rayne angrily; “it was an insult-— 
deliberate and intentional.” 

“I—I thought it was one of the housemaids,” said Charmian weakly. 

Fury now prevailed over the other emotions in Miss Rayne’s bosom. ‘ That 
is well, Insult me still further,” she cried scornfully. 

“ But,” began Charmian, now resuming control of himself,—“but if I didn’t 
know it was you, I couldn’t be insulting you,” he protested. 

“Will you kindly stand aside, that I may pass?” demanded Miss Rayne, from 
the safety of her darkness. 

“Certainly,” said Lord Francis, amiably, “if you will only tell me which side 
you are.” 

He moved away and waited, and was aware that some softly moving feet went 
by ; a flowing robe touched him, 

“T beg your pardon,” said he: “that wasn’t me. I kept quite still.” 

“Would you be good enough to direct me to the door?” came in haughty 
yet embarrassed tones from Miss Rayne. 

Charmian hastened forward, but fell over a chair. He blundered about, and 
when his voice sounded next it came from far away. “I’m afraid I’ve got 
somewhat mixed up,” he said cheerfully ; “ but never mind—I’ve got some matches 
in my pocket, I know.” 

“Indeed you mustn’t!” cried Miss Rayne, in agitation. ‘ You mustn’t light one.” 

“Oh,” said Lord Francis feebly, ‘‘ you mean ?” 





“Tt doesn’t matter what I mean,” said Miss Rayne’s voice hastily. 
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Lord Francis was silent, and then, after consideration: ‘It’s not merely a 
question of finding a way out of this room,” he said,—‘‘ that can be managed with 
a little skill. But there’s afterwards, you know. ‘This house is a regular trap for 
passages. I suppose you know your way about in it?” he asked hopefully. 

““N—no, I don’t think so—not in the dark,” said Miss Rayne despondently. 

“Tt’s a regular death-trap in the dark,” said Lord Francis, with emphasis. 
“Why, even in the daylight I nearly fell down a steep stairway the other day.” 
He could have sworn that she shuddered in the darkness. “I—I think I’d better 
strike a light,” he ventured. 

“You will do nothing of the sort,” said Miss Rayne promptly. 

“Of course we can wait till the light comes,” said Charmian, with resignation. 
“Tt’s not a cold night, you see; and I hope you're sufficiently -——” 

Miss Rayne interrupted him with an exclamation of impatience. 

“Tl tell you what,” said Charmian brightly: “I have an idea. I will strike a 
light and walk in front.” 

Miss Rayne hesitated before replying, and then her words were bitterly resigned. 
“Good heavens, what objects we should look!” 

But simultaneously the moon struck out of her dolorous clouds and_ flooded 
the chamber with glory. Miss Rayne uttered a cry and fled, snow-white and 
magnificent in the golden glamour. It was only when he had regained his room 
that Lord Francis realised that the scene of this thrilling adventure had been Sir 
Edward’s treasure chamber. He remained awake, wondering, and was down very 
late next morning to breakfast. 

The party had disappeared, and Miss Rayne with the rest. He spent an hour 
in further consideration, turning his new thoughts over in the light of day. They 
were of two kinds, the one eminently charming, and the other amazing and 
confounding in its possibilities. It was just before lunch that he met Sir Edward, 
who beckoned him aside. 

“Tm much troubled about that ruby, Charmian,” he said.‘ You're the only 
person who knows. I’ve decided, after all, to have a detective in, and he’s coming 
to-night. You see,” he spoke apologetically, “‘I don’t know it was a guest, and, 
after all, by Jove, if it was, I think I ought to know who.” 

Charmian was forced to agree with him reluctantly, and ate his meal in 
bad spirits. Shortly afterwards he forced his way into Miss Rayne’s presence. 
She was with Mrs. Battersby, the handsome, and stared at him coldly—almost, 
indeed, as if she had never seen him before. His aspect was submissive, and his 
expression serious ; and for these reasons, and no other, Miss Rayne allowed him to 
separate her from her companion. He told her his news, and saw Miss Rayne start. 

“T really don’t mind if she is a thief,” he said to himself. ‘She’s stolen a 
good deal more than jewels from—many men,” he finished his thought. 

Miss Rayne thanked him, but in icy terms failed to understand why the 
information was brought to her. 

“Oh!” said Charmian, taken aback. ‘I thought you would be interested to 
know that it’s taken out of my hands.” 

Eleanor Rayne looked at him swiftly. Was it possible that he suspected? 
“Indeed !” she said, still bravely cold, and turned away. 

She went straight to Lady Quilton. “Aunt,” she said, with resolution, “I 
want you to tell me, please, what you were doing that evening when I met you 
coming out of the museum.” 

Lady Quilton coloured. ‘What do you mean, my dear? What evening?” she 
said feebly. 
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“You remember quite well, aunt,” insisted Eleanor impatiently. 

“You needn’t fly out at me, Eleanor,” said the old tady, with some accession 
dignity. ‘‘I went to have another look at the jewels, that’s all.” 

“Ah!” said Miss Rayne. 

“You see, I found the shutter was unlocked,” pursued Lady Quilton, now 
garrulous ; “ but when I looked, the ruby was gone! I couldn’t see it anywhere,” 
she added, lowering her voice mysteriously. 


=, 


of 


“Oh!” exclaimed Miss Rayne, and made no more relevant answer. A little 
later she sought an interview with Sir Edward, who was the spirit of lumbering 
graciousness, and beamed, moreover, as at the receipt of good news. 

“My dear Miss Rayne, how good of you to lighten my dulness! My deadly 
papers——” He indicated a pile of letters and documents. 

“Sir Edward, I understand you have lost a ruby in your collection,” she began, 
almost unceremoniously. 

“ Well,” began Sir Edward, “it is true that 

“And you are thinking of having a detective here to discover the thief?” she 
asked, interrupting him. 





“My dear Miss Rayne, I do not understand how you know; but it’s a fact that 
a detective is on his way here,” said Sir Edward, once again beaming, as if he 
found pleasure in a jest. ‘‘But I must ask you to keep the fact a private— 

“Sir Edward, let me beg of you not to have him,” broke in the girl. 

Sir Edward stared. “I don’t think I understand,” he said. Miss Rayne’s 
beautiful face glowed, and she spoke fast. ‘‘I have more than a suspicion who 
the—the person is,” she said, “and I think I can promise the jewel shall be 
restored. But it will be terrible if the—the crime is brought home to some 
one, who may be more sinned against—I mean may not be so guilty as—they 
seem.” 


Sir Edward’s stare was harder and his bewilderment was broader on his face 
than ever. Then a grin dawned on his features, and he opened his mouth to 
speak. But ere he could reply, the door of the library was thrown open, and 
Lord Francis entered abruptly. As he did so Miss Rayne instinctively retreated, so 
that she was hidden by a bay of the room. Lord Francis was pale with reflection. 

“Sir Edward, I particularly want to speak with you,” he began at once. 

“You want said Sir Edward, unable to follow these abrupt changes. 

“You have sent for that detective?” said Lord Francis quickly. ‘ Well, he 
won't be needed. I took the ruby.” 

Sir Edward gasped, rubbed his eyeglasses, and then broke out laughing. 

“You took it!” he said; and from the bay a wondering face looked forth. 

“Yes, J took it. Now strike me off your list, or do what you will. Here’s 
the thief “x propria persona.” 

Sir Edward rolled back in his chair as if he had not heard so excellent a joke 
for years. 





“T fail to see the ludicrous character of the scene when a man confesses to a 
crime,” said Lord Francis tartly. 
Sir Edward rubbed the moisture from his glasses. “ Quite so, quite so,” he 
said. ‘‘Forgive me. Then it must be for you that this young lady is pleading.” 
At his words Charmian turned sharply, and saw Miss Rayne. Distress and 
amazement and doubt were large upon her face. He stood confused. 
“T have had another confession, of a sort,” said Sir Edward. 
“You don’t mean to say that you believe Miss Rayne, even if she says 


she ” began Lord Francis hotly. 
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“Sir Edward rolled back as if he had not heard so excellent a joke for years,” 


“No, it’s not her,” said Sir Edward ungrammatically, “It’s you she was 
pleading for.” 

“No,” said Miss Rayne with a gulp. 

“Indeed, then, I don’t know what the mischief it all means,” declared the old 
gentleman hopelessly ; ‘‘more especially as the ruby wasn’t stolen after all, but 
was found behind the drawer, where it had fallen down, this very afternoon.” 

Lord Francis stared. ‘‘ Found!” he said. 

“Found, my dear Charmian,” said Sir Edward; and added, somewhat _testily, 
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“and if this is an elaborate joke, I think it’s about time it came to an end, for I 
don’t see much point in it.” 

“Of course it’s a joke,” said Charmian cheerfully ; “but now I come to think 
of it, I don’t see much point in it either. Do you, Miss Rayne?” 

“‘N—no,” said Miss Rayne, weakly staring at him. 

They walked along the gallery in silence. 

“Would you mind telling me why you accused yourself?” asked Miss Rayne 

> at last. 

“ Would you mind telling me why you accused some one else ?” he asked in turn. 

Eleanor pondered. ‘‘ No, I can’t do that,” she said, thinking of Lady Quilton 
and certain winter sales. ‘“ You seemed to think that I had confessed,” she added 
thoughtfully. 

; “Did 1?” said Charmian lightly. “‘ How stupid of me!” 

“Why did you think that?” she persisted. 

“Tt was a wild joke,” he said desperately. 

She turned on him. ‘‘ How could you have dared to think I did it!” 

““My dear Miss Rayne,” he floundered, ‘‘I—I don’t—I’m not very particular 
about those things.” 





“Tt was that visit to the museum in the night,” she went on, glowing hand- 
some with her just wrath. ‘‘ How you could have dared! But if you must have 
an explanation,” she went on scornfully, and held up a hand, “here it is. I 
had dropped my locket there.” 

‘‘T__] knew it—of course,” he stumbled in his humiliation. 

So much like a crushed and routed foe did he look that even Miss Rayne 
relented. She came back to her first question. 

“ And what on earth made you make up that siily story about yourself?” 

His glance met hers half way, whimsical, beseeching, and not a little tender. 
“You would never understand,” he said low. 

Miss Rayne started when they had paused at the entrance to the picture 
gallery. ‘‘Oh,” she said, very warm and red, and “I never thought... .” and 
that was all. The rise and fall of her bosom quickened, but the colour now 
faded, leaving her but delicately charged with pink. ‘‘You should never have 
done such a thing, even if you had thought... .” she began, tremulously playful. 

But Charmian fastened his bright eyes on her. ‘‘You don’t understand,” he 
said, 

Her eyes dropped. He laid a hand very gently on her arm, and there it 
rested, 
f “Perhaps I do,” she murmured faintly. 

“Then,” said he softly, “1 anticipated—that—only by- 
Miss Rayne’s glance dropped again. 
“Let us go and look at the pictures,” said Lord Francis with enthusiasm 
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HOW LONG WILL OUR COAL LAST? 
AN ANXIOUS QUESTION FOR THE FUTURE. 
BY JAMES GEIKIE, F.RS, 


Professor of Geology in the University of Edinturgh. 


HE new tax to be levied on coal for export, and the lively discussions to 
which it has given rise, have again roused the attention of the nation to 
the question of the duration of its coal supply. From time to time a note 

of warning has been sounded by geologists and others as to the exhaustion of our 
fossil fuel at no very distant date. But the general public having 


aa a somehow adopted the comfortable belief that our supplies are “ practi- 
of the : ee sgaleccegps , 
Experts cally inexhaustible,” paid little attention at first to the Cassandra-like 


predictions of our wise men. Some thirty-five years ago, however, the 
late Professor Jevons did succeed in disturbing British equanimity, by stating, 
on what seemed good grounds, that at the rapidly increasing rate of production 
our coal would be nearly exhausted in a hundred years. Every one knows that 
the value of an estimate depends on the accuracy of the data employed. Some 
pointed out that the records of our annual coal consumption had been accurately 
kept for too short a period to allow of any reliable forecast being made. Admitting 
that the output had been increasing by leaps and bounds, it was argued that 
this was mainly due to the equally rapid and abnormal development of our 
commercial activity which had followed the introduction of steam power. The 
effect of this initial increase in the annual output of coal was still perceptible, 
just as it was, in a minor degree, in the then rate of increase of the population. 
From this it was concluded that the rate of increase of coal used per head of the 
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population would follow a diminishing ratio analogous to that shown by the curve 
of population. Others, again, doubted whether the statements as to the amount 
of coal were quite reliable. Many, ignorant of the geological conditions of our 
coal-fields, thought the estimates made by scientific experts might after all be mere 
guesses, and that the available coal supply might be much greater than was 
supposed. Now, it must at once be admitted that a complete and accurate estimate 
of the amount of coal at our disposal is an impossibility. So many allowances have 
to be made for one contingency and another that no two experts, equally well 
informed, are likely to come to precisely the same conclusion. But, admitting this, 
it may yet be confidently asserted that enough is known of our coal-fields to 
make it absolutely certain that our coal supply is not “ practically inexhaustible.” 
Nor can the question of the duration of that supply be considered merely of 
academic interest. No thoughtful statesman, no patriotic citizen, can contemplate 
the enormous annual output of‘ our coal-fields without serious misgivings as to the 
fate of our commerce in the immediate future. 

But let us first try to take stock of our assets. The coal-fields of our islands 
occur under two conditions—some are “ visible,” others are ‘‘ concealed.” In the 
Coal-fields ©2S¢ Of the former the coal-bearing strata appear at the actual surface : 
‘Visible’? We can traverse them in all directions, and their actual extent and 
and ‘‘Con- thickness can be readily measured. They occur mainly in the form 

cealed.”” of basins, more or less irregular in shape—the strata being arranged 
like a series of saucers, one within another. The accompanying illustration gives 
a diagrammatic representation of the principal features in the structure or build 
of such a coal-field. To the left, it will be observed that the coal-bearing 
beds crop out at the surface, while to the right they do not, but are cut off 
in that direction by a ‘ fault” or dislocation, f Not a few of our coal-basins 
are in this way bounded on one or more sides by great dislocations. At 
first sight it seems unfortunate that this should be the case. One is apt to 
suppose that, but for these interrupting “faults,” the coal-bearing strata must 











Diagram section across a Coal-field, showing basin-shaped arrangement of the strata. 


AA, Strata underlying the coal-bearing deposits. B B, Coal-bearing strata—coal-seams marked 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Jf, Fault or dislocation, throwing down the coal-bearing deposits against 
the older strata A. 


have extended over wider areas. Nor, indeed, can it be doubted that our coal- 
fields did at one time spread over enormous tracts from which they have since 
vanished. We have good reason to believe that all or nearly all our now 
detached areas of coal-bearing beds were formerly continuous. In that stage of 
their existence the deposits occupied approximately horizontal positions. Eventually, 
owing to movements of the earth’s crust, the strata were subjected to compression, 
with the result that they were thrown into a series of broad undulations ; while in 
many places “faults” or dislocations appeared, by which the continuity of the 
strata. was interrupted. It can ‘be shown that since the time of those earth- 
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movements our land has been subjected to the protracted process of ‘‘ denudation,” 
whereby a thickness of many thousands of feet of rock of all kinds has been 
gradually removed from the surface of the country. “Had it not been for the 
earth-movements referred to, it is quite certain that our coal-fields would have 
been much less extensive than they are—if indeed any portion of them could 
have survived. But, owing to the folding of the crust, they have been preserved in 
the deep hollows and basins thus formed, or dropped down by “ faults” amongst 
rocks older than themselves—while from the tops of the undulations or broad ridges 
the strata, with which they were formerly continuous, have been swept away. 

The extent and structure of those basins are now well known, and the number 
of workable coal-seams has long been ascertained. Experience has shown that 
coal-seams are usually very persistent—occurring often enough throughout 
the whole extent of a coal-field. ‘There are of course many exceptions, 
but persistency is the rule, and it is this circumstance that makes 
coal-mining a more reliable investment than lode-mining. In the case of our 
British coal-fields the depth to which a shaft must be sunk in order to strike a 
particular seam can generally be estimated with accuracy, and the amount of coal 
available can be calculated with considerable confidence. But lode-mining is 
always more or less uncertain—only a little more reliable in many cases than a 
lottery. No one can say for certain whether a newly-opened lode is going to 
fill or to empty the pockets of its exploiters. So far, then, as regards our 
“visible” coal-fields, it need not be doubted that an approximately accurate 
estimate of their contents is possible. In 1860 Professor Hull, with such ‘data 
as were at that time available, had: come to the conclusion that the amount of 
workable coal occurring at all depths down to 4000 feet was probably 79,843,000,000 
tons—a supply which he thought might keep us going for a thousand years. This 
result only confirmed most people in their comfortable belief in the existence 
of a ‘practically inexhaustible” coal supply. No doubt a thousand years would 
come to an end, but much might have happened before that — perhaps even 


The Jevons 
Panic. 


a substitute for coal might have been discovered! But on the appearance of 
Professor Jevons’ remarkable work the public passed at once from a state of 
placid unconcern to one of panic, under the influence of which a Royal Commission 
was appointed in 1866 to inquire into the whole question of the amount of our 
coal supply and its probable duration. After laborious investigations extended to 
every coal-producing district in our islands, the Commissioners reported in 1871 that 
the probable quantity of available coal (down to a depth of 4ooo feet) in our 
“visible” coal-fields was 9g0,207,000,000 tons, while that which probably existed 
at workable depths in “ concealed ” coal-fields was estimated at 56,273,000,000 tons-— 
making an aggregate quantity of 146,480,000,000 tons which might be reasonably 
expected to be available for use. 
Naturally one was inclined to place most confidence in the estimated supply 
to be obtained from our “ 
in our “ 


visible ” coal-fields. ‘The quantity said to be available 
concealed” coal-fields was admittedly more or less conjectural, 


Some and might be either greatly under or over the amount stated by the 
psig Commissioners. Nevertheless. their report soothed the apprehensions 
Figures. ~ : 


of the public, for it showed that we had probably much larger assets 
at our credit than had been supposed. ‘The Commissioners considered the 
question of the probable duration of the supply, but were very guarded in 
their remarks on that subject. ‘They gave a table compiled for them by Mr. 
Price Williams, in which it is. shown that the large total of 146,480,0c0,000 
tons would be consumed in 360 years, by which time the population of these 
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islands (which increases at a diminishing rate) would be over 131,000,000, and 
the annual consumption of coal would be some 612,000,000 tons. This 
calculation is founded upon a geometrical increase in the rate of consumption 
of coal; but, as the Commissioners point out, the increase in the rate of 
output may be arithmetical. They then give a calculation founded upon. this 
assumption. 
That is to say, 
they discard the 
principle of an 
increase in the 
nature of a per- 
centage on the 
previous quantity, 
and simply add a 
constant quantity 
equal to the 
average annual 
increase of the 
fourteen —years 
preceding the 
date of their 
report, which 
they take at 
3,000,000 ‘tons. B re 
Upon this basis —_—— —— 
they arrive at the Photo by] The stables in the bowels of the earth, (R. E. pene maa 
following results, 

namely, that at the end of a hundred years the consumption would be 415,000,00¢ 
tons per annum, and their grand total of 146,480,000,000 would represent a 














consumption of 276 years. But they do not commit themselves to this or to 
any other conclusion. ‘They obviously felt, what many still feel, that in all such 
calculations there are many elements of uncertainty, and that in the very nature 
of things a definite answer to the question How long will our coal supply last? is 
impossible. But whether the estimate be founded on the principle of geometrical 
or arithmetical increase, it remains true that our coal supplies, even if they be so 
great as the Commissioners supposed, cannot at an increasing rate of consumption 
last for more than two or three hundred years. 

It is now doubted whether the view taken of our coal resources in the 
Commissioners’ Report is not much too sanguine. Professor Hull, a well-known 


authority on the coal question, has always objected to the inclusion 

Professor : 
Hull’s 

Objections. 


in their estimate of coal-seams between one and two feet in thickness, 
on the ground that such thin coals cannot as a rule be profitably 
worked. It may be remarked, however, that coals eighteen inches 
in thickness, and even thinner, have been won. Many thin seams are at 
present disregarded simply because thicker seams are available in their neigh- 
bourhood. But in times to come, when those thicker seams are approaching 
exhaustion, we may be sure that the hitherto neglected thinner seams will have 
their turn. In a recent work dealing with our coal resources at the close of 
the nineteenth century, Professor Hull has subjected the Commissioners’ estimate 
to a kind of wholesale revision, and comes to the conclusion that the available 
coal in our “visible” coal-fields does not probably exceed 58,000,000,000 tons, 
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The Commissioners, it will be remembered, reported to the effect that the stock 
of coal in our “visible” coal-fields, in 1870, amounted to some go0,000,0c0,000 
tons; and deducting from that the output of coal between 1870 and 1goo, we 
should still have, according to their estimate, a stock of 85,000,000,000 tons. 
From this sum Professor Hull would now subtract no less than 27,000,000,000 
tons. While duly recognising his authority, the present writer is not prepared to 
follow him in all his statements and arguments. ‘The results obtained by the 
Commissioners were based on the carefully prepared reports of a large number 
of competent experts, each of whom had special and local knowledge of the 
districts which he was requested to report upon. Under these circumstances, 
the public, we feel sure, will not be inclined to set the Commissioners’ estimate 
aside, until it is replaced by one based on as wide a range of carefully sifted data. 

But while we need not agree with Mr. Hull in deducting so much from the 
amount of fossil fuel in our “visible” coal-fields, it must be admitted that the 

Commissioners took too rosy a view of the extent and capacity of our 
Unexplored « .oncealed ” coal-fields, and that their estimate of the amount of 
Ground. ‘ : : ! oe 

available coal in such regions is probably much too favourable. ‘They 
put it at 56,273,000,o00 tons—an amount which Professor Hull would reduce to 
23,253,000,000. Perhaps this latter estimate is nearer the truth; but it must be 
confessed that the grounds for a thoroughly reliable estimate are as yet wanting. 
We know, from observations made within the last thirty years, that the extension 
of our “visible” coal-fields in the Midlands, under overlying Permian and 
Triassic strata, is not so great as was formerly believed, and Mr. Hull's 
estimate is probably just as reliable as any other that might be made at present. 
But we may shortly be in possession of more abundant data for forming an 
opinion, Government having promised to issue a report on the subject, which 
is at present being prepared by the Geological Survey. 

It is still a moot question whether any concealed coal-bearing strata occur 
within the wide regions occupied by the Cretaceous and Tertiary deposits of eastern 
England. But several bore-holes which have been put down here and there in 
the regions referred to, after passing through the Chalk, have struck strata older 
than our Coal-measures. Geologists, therefore, hold out very little hope of 
discovering new stores cf coal in that quarter. It may just be pointed out, 
however, that the bore-holes referred to are few in number, and often far apart, 
and it is therefore too soon to declare positively that no such discoveries are 
possible. ‘In the unexplored ground,” as Professor Galloway remarks, “there 
is room for more than one large coal-field, and until actual boring has been done 
to prove the existence or non-existence of such a coal-field or coal-fields, the 
matter must obviously remain in its present state of uncertainty.” As regards 
south-east England, coal, we all know, has been discovered in Kent; and it would 
appear that from Dover to Bath there in all probability extends a narrow trough 
of Coal-measures, from which supplies of fuel will yet be obtained. But until the 
actual extent and richness of the coal-field of south-east England has been 
determined, it would be idle to attempt any estimate of its available supplies. 

The depth of 4000 feet was adopted by the Commission as the limit at which 
coal could be worked, and the same limit is assumed by Professor Hull in his 

estimates. Some less sanguine writers, however, think it will hardly 
— ean? be possible to work coal at such a depth, and they would therefore 
Miner Go? ™#ke very large deductions from even Mr. Hull’s reduced estimate 
of the amount of available coal. The progressive increment of heat, 
they suppose, will effectually prevent the winning of our deeper coals, The 
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rate at which underground temperature increases is somewhat irregular; it is 
a progressive but not a uniform increase. The average rate has usually been 
taken as 1° Fahr. for every 55 or 60 feet of descent below the “invariable 
stratum,”—that is, the level to which the influence of the changes of the seasons 
extends. In England that stratum occurs at a depth of 50 feet or so, and 
has a temperature of 52° Fahr. or thereabout. Of late years the methods of 
measuring the downward increment of heat have been greatly improved, and 
recent observations lead to the conclusion that the average rate of increase may 
be taken as 1° Fahr. for every 60 feet of descent. In a notable boring put down 
by the Prussian Government at Paruschowitz, near Rybnik,.in Silesia, to a depth 
of 6570 feet (the greatest depth to which inquisitive man has yet penetrated) 
the rise of temperature was 1° Fahr. for every 62°1 feet. As the most improved 

















Photo by] Pitman going to work, {R. E. Ruddock, Ltd., Newcastle. 


methods of measurement were employed in this case, the results obtained are more 
reliable than many of the older observations on which the average rate of increase 
has hitherto been based. If, therefore, we take the results of this great boring to 
be a close approximation to the truth, we may infer that the temperature at a 
depth of 4oco feet in the British coal-fields will reach 115° Fahr. ‘That, no doubt, 
is a high temperature; but experience has shown that an adequate system of 
ventilation effectually reduces the heat at great depths, and work is carried on 
vigorously in mines where the temperature of the rock rises considerably above 
115° According to Professor Church, men work in galleries of the Comstock 
lode in which the temperature of the air is 116° and that of the rock 130 Fahr. 
So long as the air is dry man can work in even a: hotter atmosphere ; but it is 
otherwise if the air be saturated with water-vapour. In the moist atmosphere of 
the St. Gothard tunnel, a temperature of g0° was considered to constitute the 
limit for men, Referring to the case of the Comstock lode, Professor Galloway 
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remarks that, ‘‘as work can be carried on in the presence of rock at a temperature 
of 130°, without any special means of cooling the air, it is obvious that, if special 
means are resorted to, a still higher temperature can be grappled with when the 
inducement to do so arises.” And he does not hesitate to express the opinion 
that a depth of 8,000 feet at least may yet be reached in localities where the 
rate of increase is 1° in 60 feet. It does not appear to him at all improbable 
that, when there is any real scarcity of coal, and consequently a substantial rise 
of prices (say, for example, 10 or 20 shillings per ton), air-compressing engines 
of ever-increasing magnitude will be employed for the purpose of cooling the 
workings as the depths of the mines increase sufficiently to require them. ‘The 
engineers of a future generation, he believes, will be able to cope successfully 
with rock temperatures far exceeding those encountered in the Comstock mines. 

As regards the depth at which coal may yet be worked, it is interesting to note 
that even in our own day fossil fuel is being obtained at very considerable depths. 

At Pendleton Colliery, near Manchester, it is won at a depth of nearly 

“Con 3000 feet. Again, at Mons, in Belgium, one of the collieries is over 

oat nan 999° feet deep. These are remarkable depths, but they have been 

exceeded elsewhere by the shafts sunk for the exploitation of ores. 
Thus the Tamarack shaft, and that of the Calumet and Hecla mine, both in the 
Lake Superior district, reach the depths of 4450 feet and 4900 feet respectively ; 
the latter, indeed, is to be carried down for yet another hundred feet. 

From what has now been advanced we may conclude that mining operations in 
our coal-fields need not be limited to a depth of 4oo0o feet. We are, therefore, 
justly entitled to include amongst our assets no inconsiderable proportion of the 
amount of coal which lies below that level. ‘The Commissioners estimated the total 
quantity occurring within our “ visible” coal-fields, at greater depths than 4000 feet, 
at 7,320,000,000 tons. Of that amount very nearly 6,00c,c00,000 were believed 
to occur between the levels of 4000 feet and 6000 feet—the remainder being 
distributed between 6000 feet and 10,000 feet. In their report we are likewise 
presented, with an estimate of the probable amount of coal lying below the level 
of 4000 feet in our “concealed” coal-fields, but as subsequent researches have 
demonstrated that these are less extensive than was formerly supposed, the estimate 
in question has ceased to be of value. ‘The actual amount can only be conjectured, 
and probably amounts to several thousand million tons. We may take it to be 
8,000,000,000, which is probably much under the truth. 

From this 7éswmé the reader will gather that there is still much uncertainty as 
to the actual extent of our coal resources, and it is much to be desired that the 

whole question should again be put into» the hands of a_ Royal 

—— Commission. It is only under such auspices that it will be possible to 

Wanted. form a reliable estimate of the stock of fuel in our possession. For 

reasons already indicated, we need not trust implicitly in Professor 

Hull's revision of the results obtained by the late Commission, so far as regards our 

“visible” coal-fields. But, as his revised estimates are much lower than those of 

the Commissioners, we may accept them provisionally, since it is well to consider 

our assets from the least favourable point of view. In the following statement, 
therefore, we have in round numbers the sum of our available coal supply : 


In our ‘‘ visible” coalfields down to a depth of 4000 feet . _58,000,000,000 tons. 
In same coalfields, between 4000 feet and 6000 feet . ‘9 6,C00,000,000 ,, 
In our “concealed” coalfields down to a depth of 4000 feet . 24,000,000,000_,, 
In same coalfields, between 4000 feet and 6000 feet, probably 


8,000,000,000 ,, 


much more than. ; R . ' ‘ ¥ ‘ 
Total . 96,000,000,000 ,, 
a encaee mee ae 
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It must be confessed that any calculations as to the duration of these supplies 
can only be conjectural. ‘laking the annual output of coal at the commencement 
Not of this century at 225,000,000 tons, and allowing an annual increase 
‘‘Practi - of 3,000,000 tons— the average increase for the last thirty years—our 
cally Inex- total supply of 96,000,000,000 tons would vanish in 189 years! It is 
haustible.”” idle, however, to suppose that production will go on increasing until 
complete exhaustion supervenes. ‘The calculation serves only to show, therefore, 
that our supplies are very far from being “practically inexhaustible.” — Possibly 
the annual output may continue to increase for the next seventy or eighty years, 
but in a gradually diminishing ratio, after which decline will set in, and thus the 
actual life of our coal-fields may be greatly prolonged. But the calculations made 
some thirty years ago do not encourage us to venture upon another. Professor 
Jevons’ estimates, which created so much apprehension in 1865, have not been 
sustained by our subsequent experience. He predicted an output of 166,000,000 
tons for 1881— 
the actual pro- 
duction was 
154,000,000 ; for 
1898 the output, 
according to 
him, should 
have reached 
298,000,000— it 
did not exceed 
202,000,000. 

If §Jevons’ 
estimate of the 
probable growth 
of production 
has proved to 
be excessive, 








experience has 
shown that Mr. 


ip nagar array? me 
Price Williams Photo by] “Hard labour:” (K+ E. Ruddock, Ltd., Newcastle, 
estimate has 








erred in the opposite direction. He calculated that in 1891 the total consumption 
‘exclusive of exports) would be 146,000,000 tons, but it actually reached 
185,c00,000 (including exports). In 1go01, according to him, we should have con- 
sumed only 162,400,000, but in 1900 we actually consumed 225,170,0c0 tons, and 
the output of the present year will hardly be less. The curve of production 
must therefore lie somewhere between the curves assumed by Professor Jeyons 
and Mr. Price Williams respectively. 

It is probable that many of our cheaply-worked coals will be exhausted in fifty 
years, but coals are being economically worked now at depths much exceeding 
The Fight 2000 feet, and, with constantly improving mechanical appliances 
for Com- there is little reason to doubt that our engineers will be able to exploit 

mercial our deeper seams at such a cost as will enable this country to compete 
Supremacy. successfully for many years to come with other countries rich in coal, 
Nevertheless, it must be admitted that we appear to be within measurable distance 
of the time when our resources will be strained to the utmost to maintain our 
commercial supremacy. For how long a period our output of coal will go on 
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increasing no one can say. It cannot be supposed that production will continue 
to grow until we suddenly come to the end of our resources. ‘The process 
will be much more gradual. The price of coals will undoubtedly begin to rise 
as the cost of mining increases. A substantial rise of prices will necessarily lower 
the rate of production, and affect unfavourably all our industries. We shall be 
passed by other nations in the race whenever their coal resources can be more 
economically exploited than our own. As a great industrial nation Britain will 
then be on the decline—a decline which will have commenced long before our 
coal-fields are depleted. 

How long a time will elapse before declension begins, who can tell? In the 
opinion of competent authorities the pressure of the approaching struggle may be 
felt by the next if not even by the present generation. A nation like ours, 
however, will not readily succumb, and may retain its place of pride as a dominating 
commercial power for well over a hundred years. 

Many a warning has been uttered over the reckless waste of our coal—not 
only by coal getters but by coal consumers. ‘There is fortunately much less of that 
nowadays ; but there is still wide room for improvement. ‘The copious 


ision % if ; . 4 
pee sag volumes of smoke issuing from the chimneys of private dwellings and 
Future. great manufactories tell us of a larger consumption of fuel than is 


necessary. Professor Perry lately pointed out that the best steam-engines 
are utilising only one-twelfth of the energy available by the consumption of the 
fuel, while ordinary steam-engines utilise a much smaller proportion. In this and 
in many similar cases economies might be effected. Such economies are of the 
utmost importance, for, as Dr. Le Neve Foster, H.M. Inspector of Mines, has 
pointed out in his Report for 1899, if an economy of only 1 per cent. were effected 
in the consumption of coal this would mean an annual saving to the coal consumers 
of this country of nearly 1,666,000 tons, worth at the preceding year’s prices about 
£625,000. 

When the price of coal begins to increase to a serious degree it may be the 
means of effecting a revolution in the distribution of our factories. Already one 
has hints, as it were, of the changes which are likely to take place. Electricity 
generated by water-power will come largely into use. Probably by-and-by it may 
be transmitted to greater distances and with less leakage than at present ; and the 
machinery of our manufacturing centres may thus come to be driven by power 
generated in distant parts of the country. Or it may be found more economical 
to transplant factories to regions where water-power can be most readily obtained. 
It seems not improbable, therefore, that in the present century the progressive 
depopulation of the country districts, which we all deplore, may not only be arrested 
but replaced by increasing migration from our cities. 

The success which has attended the transmission of electric power from 
Niagara Falls to Buffalo—where every trolly-car and every arc-lamp in the streets, 
and many of the large factories, depend on that power alone for their operation— 
is suggestive enough. But these are questions which the present writer need not 
attempt to discuss. All he has tried to do in these pages is to place before the 
reader the grounds upon which it may be concluded that our coal supplies are not 
‘practically inexhaustible.” Unless our available supplies are very much _ greater 
than we have reason to believe, there cannot be a doubt that we really are within 
measurable distance of their approaching exhaustion, and we cannot agree with 
Professor Hull that the question of their duration is to this generation a matter 
only of academical interest. 
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COMMANDER CAGNI’S OWN ACCOUNT OF HIS HAZARDOUS JOURNEY. 


(The first and only authorised account which has been published 


Great 


ITH the beginning of the New 
Year the preparations for the 


sledge journey to the North were pushed 
on.* 


The 


in 


all ready—light, 
flexible and strong, constructed under the 
vigilant care of Dr. the 
kayaks, which had 
freshly 


sledges were 


Nansen ; also 
been 
painted and dried 
by the heat of the 


stove in the fore- 





Britain. ) 


were least willing ; but the atavism of 
the race, the whip and our perseverance, 
continued each day to reduce the number 
of the malcontents. 

We had found the sleeping-bags of 
reindeer skin obtained in Norway too 
short for us, so we took them to pieces 

and made them 
three 


instead of two per- 


afresh for 


sons, thereby gain- 


ing in the result 
castle of the ship. an increased heat 
The harness of the and almost two 
dogs was also pounds weight per 
ready, and the man. 
hundred and_ ten We commenced 
animals which re- putting up the 
mained had been rations. ‘Taking as 
tested on the hard a basis what had 
work of dragging f { been done on all 
the sledges. y ou I t previous _expedi- 
On the days Mp / tions, Dr. Cavalli 
when the storm had fixed a ration 
was worst we con- 


tinued to exercise 
those dogs which 
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would supply abundant nourishment and 
leave room for a possible diminution. 

These, with the pemmican for the dogs, 
were put into light wooden boxes, and 
were divided into three parts, each one 
being separately numbered and marked 
with different colours in order to make it 
easy to distinguish at a glance the three 
groups of persons for whom the material 
was intended, and who, taken together, 
formed the expedition. ‘To each of these 
groups, consisting of three men, were 
allotted four sledges, capable of carrying 
altogether 180 rations per man, 1150 for 
the dogs, and the necessary requirements 
for the encampment of the group. 

The first of these intended to 
victual with their own provisions the 
remainder of the expedition for fifteen 
days from the date of departure from 
the island, and then to turn back. ‘The 
second group had to supply provisions to 
the third for a further fifteen days and 
then return, 

In this way the third group, intended 
to continue the advance, would only 
begin to use their own provisions after 
thirty days’ journey from the point of 
departure, and would be able to proceed 
for a further fifteen days and still have 
sufficient to maintain them on the return 
journey of forty-five days. 

Such was the programme, the result of 
long and careful study, by which means 
alone it appeared possible to effect the 
journey of four hundred miles north. 

It certainly appeared to us 
hazardous to calculate on an 
daily advance of over ten miles ; but the 
examples of Wrangell and Peary inspired 
more hope than the discouraging examples 
of Parry, Markham, and even Nansen; 
and on this basis we definitely arranged 
everything. 

As preparations advanced the excite- 
ment of departure took possession of us, 
and gradually increased the new vitality 
which appeared to be awakened in us by 
the dim light—which was, however, every 
day increasing and becoming more distinct 
on the southern horizon, But these 
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average 
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periods of light were too brief, and it was 
agreed with the Duke of the Abruzzi to 
arrange for my departure only when we 
could reckon on a duration of at least 
five hours’ light. 

On February 21st we started, but owing 
to the intense cold were compelled to 
return ; and did not set off finally until 
half-past eight on March 8th, when, in 
splendid weather, the thirteen sledges, 
arranged in beautiful order in front of 
the camp, set out to cross the bay in 
a long string, which wound along the 
northern coast. 

H.R.H. Duke of 
had accompanied us thus far, and assisted 
at the first difficulties of the sledge train 
with the hummocks. ‘The farewell was 
enthusiastic than that given in 
February, but more moving, as_ both 
those who remained and those who left 
appeared to-feel that this was really the 


the the Abruzzi 


less 


last goodbye. 

We continued our route up till half- 
past three, often having to use alpenstocks, 
but always advancing straight ahead ; and 
in the evening we clearly saw Fligely 
Cape almost due east. 

The temperature was between —30° and 
33, a little lower than what it usually 
is on this island; but we did not suffer 
at all from it, and the following day, 
when it rose to —28°, we thought it was 
warm. 

On the morning of the 13th I sent 
back the reserve sledge, and our train 
continued to advance, generally with my 
group in front and with that of the 
doctor in the rear. Petigax and Fenouillet 
were detached from my group in order 
to ascertain the best road to follow. 
They prepared the way for the sledges 
in the more difficult places, assisted by 
the other guides when the work was 
heavier. In that case it was necessary 
to stop ; and unfortunately these stoppages 
were too frequent, and caused a great 
loss of time, not only due to the stoppages 
but also to the disorder in which the 
dogs, immediately they were stopped, 
managed to put the traces and harness. 
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“The last link in the chain which joined us with cur country and the world.” 


The thermometer indicated -40° C, in 
the hottest hours of the day, and de- 
scended in the morning and in the 
evening to —43° and 45° C., and during 
the night to below -50°C. The suffer- 
ings we had experienced in February 
recommenced. 


The night of the 15th to 16th was 


especially trying. One of our best dogs 
had its leg frost-bitten, and we had to 
kill it; and on the 16th one of Ollier’s 
heels was frozen. We were obliged to 
rub him for several hours in order to 
restore the circulation. Every kind of 
work, even the simplest, became com- 
plicated and difficult, and to live without 
26 
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being frozen was the sole thought and 
difficulty which we had to deal with 
minute by minute. 

The only moment when 
appeared supportable was when we had a 
bowl of boiling soup between our hands. 
This was a pleasure which we lingered 
over as long as possible, but which, un- 
fortunately, lasted only too short a period, 
because the last spoonfuls of the liquid 
froze at the bottom of the vessel. We 
then got into our frozen sleeping-bags, 


existence 


hard as wood, using in place of boots 
Jaeger stockings, and for three or four 
hours our teeth chattered. Little by 
little the ice thawed which had formed 
between our clothes and our faces, on 
our shoulders, knees, and waist; and 
wrapped in our damp but relatively warm 
coverings, we at last were able to fall 
asleep. 

Sleep? I do not know how or when 
we slept, for every little noise was heard 
by all of us, and without a tremendous 
effort of will we should never have come 
out of that sleeping-bag, where we lay 
without comfort, but also without that 
mass of suffering which inevitably awaited 
us on issuing therefrom. Half an hour 
after we got up our underclothing had 
already become a cuirass of ice and our 
caps a helmet ; our trousers had hardened, 
and the gauntlets appeared to be those 
of ancient cavaliers. We had wisely 
reduced the buttons to the lowest number 
possible, and selected them large and 
plain, nevertheless it was a trying business 
to get them 
We had to 
companions. 

As the cold increased, the difficulties of 
harnessing the dogs and of setting up and 
taking down the tent increased. What 
with fixing and taking down the tents 
and repairing the sledges, which every 
day were in worse condition, we lost 
sometimes five and even six hours per 
day. And we advanced very slowly, not 
exceeding an average of even eight miles 
per day, a rate which was very far indeed 
from what we had hoped, and what was 


to enter the buttonholes. 
seek the assistance of our 
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necessary in order to approach the ideal 
for which we had made so many sacrifices. 

And not only was the route diificult, 
but the current also carried us very much 
to the south, and some observations we 
made to determine latitude gave 
results positively discouraging. Still we 
did not despair. I thought and hoped 
that, as the train was reduced, its rate of 
speed would increase, and I was confident 
of finding farther north ice less difficult 
to travel over, which would permit of 
stages of eighteen miles being performed, 
as Nansen 
done under conditions certainly not better 
than ours. 

I now decided to send back the first 
and second group two and four days 
respectively in advance of what we had 
previously arranged ; in this way I should 
save thirty-six rations, which, added _ to 
the ten for the return journey, and 
reckoning the possible economy on the 
sum total of the provisions, would have 
enabled me to take with me man 
more, 

On March 22nd I announced for the 


our 


had on several occasions 


one 


following day the return of the first group, 
which consisted of Lieutenant Chevalier 
Querini, of the guide, Ollier, and the 
engine-driver, Stokken. 

That day we advanced but little, and 
by a terrible hummock which blocked 
our passage we encamped at half-past 
Whilst the four guides were work- 
ing to clear a passage for the following 
day we got ready 
to return: we allowed thirty rations 
of victuals for the men, seventy pounds 
of pemmican for the ten dogs, arms, 
instruments, clothing, and camping 
material, similar in quality and quantity 
to that of the Only, as 
had previously been arranged, I made 
each man give up from his own spare 
clothing a pair of stockings and a pair 
of garters, which would later on be given 
to those who were to advance farther. 

We parted from our three companions 
with some emotion, and shaped our course 
over the ice-pack, following the tracks of 


two. 


the sledge which 


was 


other groups. 
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the sledge which had left half an hour 
before with Petigax and _ Fenouillet. 
Shortly afterwards we saw Querini’s sledge 
proceeding south : a last wave of our hats, 
and the men disappeared behind high 
blocks of Poor 
struggle and sacrifice, we might never 


ice. companions — of 
perhaps see them again ! 

During the following days we proceeded 
but slowly: to the former difficulties was 
added that of having often but a very thin 
layer of soft snow, which terribly fatigued 
both ourselves and the dogs. ‘lhe wind, 
too, veering suddenly to the S.W., then 
to the N.E. and the north, opened canals 
in the ice ; on the 
25th we were sur- 
rounded in such a 
way that in spite 
of all 
vours we 
encamp at 
than a 
yards from the spot 


our endea- 
had to 
less | 


thousand 


where we had fixed | 
our tent the pre- | 
vious evening. 

Sut very soon 
the canals froze up 
the 
still 
ranged under 40° 
C., and during the 
last days of the 
month we 


again, as 


temperature 


made 
very fair journeys. 
On the do the 
famous 18-mile journey over a succession 
of level ice without any obstacles, which 
revived in us lively and vain hopes. 
On March 31st we had to send back 
the second group. By ten o'clock the 
two groups were ready to start, mine 
composed of Petigax, Fenouillet and 
Canepa, the Doctors of Savoye and 
Cardenti. The separation was very touch- 
ing, because these three men, who left us 
to travel perhaps for a lengthy period at 
the mercy of the ice, represented for us 
the last link in the chain which joined us 
with our country and the world. Petigax 


28th we managed to 
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and Fenouillet started northwards with 
one sledge, and shortly afterwards Canepa 
and I followed them with the other five. 
This was one of the best days’ journeys : 
plain followed plain covered with snow of 
sufficient resisting power and separated 
by few and easy obstacles, which we were 
able to overcome without having to use 
our ice-axes. By the evening we were a 
little less than eighteen miles farther north. 
But the wind had shifted to the S.E., and 
the snow-drift, though at first slight, was 
becoming continually thicker. During 
the night there was a change of wind and 
more snow, so that the tent, although fixed 
behind three large 
could 
scarcely stand. 


hummocks, 


And during this 
day also we were 
to the 
tent, with the sole 
but great comfort 
of having the sleep- 


confined 


ing-bag thawed. 
The thermometer 
had suddenly 
jumped up to -25°, 
and then in the 
evening to 17° C.: 
outside, on account 
of the violent wind, 
we did not get the 
; full advantage of 
this reduced tem- 
perature, as we had 
imagined we should, but still it was the 
first time since we had left ‘Teplitz Bay 
that we had rested on anything soft. It 
was only towards midday on April 2nd 
that we could again start on our journey 
with fairly clear weather and light wind, 
which gave hope of ceasing altogether. 
But the improved weather did not last 
long ; a light fog with snow and hail from 
the west enveloped us after about three 
hours’ march. We continued to advance, 
continually using the compass, but to- 
wards five o’clock the westerly wind veered 
round to the north-west and blew with 
considerable violence ; we had not yet 
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finished camping down when we were 
The tent 
was very soon full of snow, also our clothes, 
the kitchen utensils and the sleeping-bags 
were all covered with snow. 

The temperature descended in pro- 
portion as the wind changed towards the 
north. 
west and north-west during 
night, and tent, sledges and 
almost buried in the 
sembled a whirlwind roaring 
camp 

We remained blockaded for two more 
days, tormented by the phantasy of non- 
success in the desperation of our im- 
potence ! 
hours passed in the sleeping-bags, the 
thought occurred to us of prolonging our 
march beyond what had been arranged, 
of extending it to the extreme limit of 
what was reasonable, of pushing on till 


caught by a perfect hurricane. 


It blew with great violence from 
the 
dogs were 


whole 


which re: 
round the 


snow, 


And during these long anxious 


every hope was exhausted ! 

By reducing our rations by a third for 
the forty-five days’ provisions we still had 
with us, it would yet be possible to 
advance fifteen days, that is to say a good 
week’s journey forward beyond the limit 
fixed for the return. It is true that, 
assuming the duration of this to be equal 
to that of the forward journey, we should 
not reach the land until the second week 
in June, a period rather too far advanced 
for travelling over the pack ; but returning 
with few sledges, and these lightly loaded, 
we could reckon on being able to march 
more rapidly and thus compensate for 
The 
rations would be sufficient for the dogs. 
We still had forty-eight fairly good animals 
in excellent condition, and we had noticed 
that very few of them after a march re- 
fused the flesh of their fellows 


the greater difficulties of the way. 


And meanwhile we at once commenced 
to restrict our own and their allowance 
of victuals. 


In those two days when we 
were at a standstill we partook of only 
one meal, and gave the dogs only half a 
ration, and by this little sacrifice we 
thought we had deserved better weather, 
ani hoped that we were still far 


from 
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But the 
wind continued to blow violently, and the 
sleet surrounded us like a cloud. 

During the night of the 2nd to 3rd a 
large canal opened at fifteen yards from 


having to give up the game. 


our tent. We were notified of it by the 
furious barking of the dogs, always ready 
to give the alarm as soon as the ice 
began to move ; but if the canal had even 
opened a couple of yards from us, I think 
it would have been exceedingly difficult, 
with the horrible weather, to shift the 
camp, and we remained where we were. 
Late on the evening of the 4th the 
force of the wind at last 
moderate. At 2 p.m. we began to dig 
out the sledges, and by 7 a.m. on the 
5th the first of them, with Petigax and 
Fenouillet, again started on the journey 
which had been so long interrupted. 
For some time I had adopted the 
system of starting this advance-guard half 
an hour before the bulk of the sledge- 
train, which of course proceeded more 
slowly : the two guides were often able to 


began to 


prepare a passage over a hummock and 
start again on their march before the 
other sledges had come up. In this way 
the bulk of the train was not obliged to 
make long stoppages: a source of serious 
delay, owing to the disorder caused among 
the dogs. 

On that morning of April 5th, how- 
ever, we encountered the inconveniences 
of this system of marching, which we 
had hitherto found to be better than 
any other. 

A hummock through which the first 
sledge had had to force its passage sank 
suddenly before we were able to reach 
it. We were able to get one of our 
sledges through easily, and with some 
difficulty a second ; but the third, in spite 
of the efforts of myself and Canepa, fell 
into the crack, which gradually 
widening where a little previously the 
hummock had stood. 

The dogs had fallen into the water, 
and struggled with the harness, which 
threatened to drown them. I cut the 
traces, and we pulled them on to the 


Was 
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bank, where they lay trembling and towards midday were we able to rejoin 
dejected ; it was, however, in vain that each other. 

we united our efforts to pull out the As soon as we were 
sledge, which con- 
tinued to sink, 

° 
only held up by 5 6° 


he ends which 
the ends whic ROUTE MAP pe 


again together, we 
re-started, after a 
short rest, to 





march across the 





canals and moving 
rested on the hummocks, and 


edges of the two *# OF ~ el a for several hours 


CAPTAI hn | ! we had to keep 
’ , | close on each 
CAGMI S ‘ other’s heels in 


SLEDGE | ; order to avoid 
‘EXPEDITION 
| : F 


walls of ice, which 
gradually con- 
tinued to separ- 
ate. We should 


certainly have lost being again sepa- 


it, but that, just rated. The 
when it was about ‘ south-west wind 
to fall into the | a which was blow- 


water, the move- 
ment of the two 


ing raised rather 





| 
| 


fierce showers of 


ice-fields stopped, 
and instead of re- 
ceding they began 
to approach each 
other. The canal 
closed up and the 


snow ; but it was 
on our backs, and 
we continued to 
keep the dogs 
travelling at a 
rapid rate over 


sledge was almost the broken and 





miraculously 
squeezed out, and 
was in safety. <A 
few minutes later 
scarcely a trace of 
this crack was 


convulsed _ice- 
pack, until late 
(towards half-past 





six), When we 
found a _ level 
stretch sufficiently 


ee. 





visible, and our 
other sledges 
passed over it 
without any — diffi- 
culty whatever. 


solid to enable us 
to camp without 


fear of disagree- 


Jecne =e. | 





able surprises 


During the 
Meanwhile 


Petigax and 
Fenouillet, notic- 


following days the 
wind continued 
variable, and in 


ing that we were 
a long time in 
coming up, had 
stopped, and 
Petigax returned, 
following his own 
tracks, in order to 
meet us. But 


another and impassable canal had opened 





























consequence the 
canals and hum- 
mocks increased. 
At times we met 
with stretches of 
ice so piled upand 
distorted that we 
had to give up the 


attempt to pass over them. One day in 





between him and us. We followed its attempting to do this we were enclosed 
course for a considerable time, and only in one of them. We lost two hours, and 
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eventually had to turn back and make a 
considerable detour in order to get round 
the obstacle. 

On the evening of the 7th we had 
celebrated the passing of the 84th parallel. 
Continuing to advance in this way until 
April 25th, we should have passed the 86th 
parallel, but the general appearance of 
the pack appeared to improve as we 
advanced, and even in its then condition, 
if only the continual changing of the 
winds (which caused these 
canals) had ceased, we should have easily 
been able to do stages of eighteen miles. 
We had still 
why should we therefore despair ? 

But on the 15th bad weather again 
overtook us, and stopped us for a further 
forty-eight hours: strong wind first from 
the north and then from the south-east, 
with heavy snow and fog, which did not 


numerous 


two weeks before us, 


permit us to see each other at a few 
yards distance. 

Only after midday on the 17th were 
we able to start again ; it had ceased to 
snow, and the mist had been dispersed 
by the north-west wind, which later on 
veered to the north. 

Petigax and Fenouillet 
front, roped together owing to the fear of 


went on in 


losing each other in some canal hidden 
by snow. 
considerably better than we had feared 
would be the case, before leaving. We 
ourselves, on the other hand, sank to the 
knee, and had considerable difficulty in 
keeping up with the dogs; but as a 
compensation we had not to lend them 
help, because the irregularities of the ice 
were covered under the deep fall of 
snow. We made fair progress that day, 
and in the evening reckoned we had 
passed 85° latitude. 

We had again several difficult days, 
owing to canals and _ soft but 
afterwards the wind, now blowing steadily 
from the north, hardened the snow and 
caused the canals to freeze and close up, 


The sledges followed, running 


snow ; 


and extensive white plains which seemed 
to extend to the horizon, appeared be- 
fore us as if by magic. 


It was on the 
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21st, at midday, when we reached _lati- 
tude 85°28’. At times we thought we 
saw on the horizon our great enemy—a 
hummock, which might be the forerunner 
of many others, but on approaching it 
we found to our agreeable surprise that 
it was simply an undulation, which we 
traversed without the least difficulty, and 
beyond it stretch after stretch of level 
We calculated we had 
twenty 


ice met our eye. 
that day covered 
explained to the men 


some miles. 
That evening I 
my proposal for continuing the forward 
march, which by rights ought to have 
stopped two or three days previously. I 
explained to them the state of the pro- 
visions, the risks and dangers, the great 
privations which we might meet with in 
this last effort; but a unanimous shout of 
“ Forward ! forward !” was their reply. 
And we talked of trying to reach at 
least 87°, and if we accomplished it within 
a few days to attempt a further advance ; 
but during the night the sweet dreams 
of this unapproachable ideal were cruelly 
disturbed by a serious consideration of 
And’ having again noted 
in my pocket-book the account of the 
provisions, and for the hundredth time 
that of the number of miles, and con- 


the realities. 


sidering the immense risk of being caught 
by bad weather and by thaw at the 
enormous distance at which I should 
find myself from any land, I reluctantly 
reduced the limit of march to 
86° 30’. 

We had still fifty 
Should we succeed ? 

On the morning of the 22nd we started, 
smiling to each other, but all of us were 
very agitated and nervous. ‘The weather 
was beautiful, and the breeze from the 
north was still steady ; the ice was slightly 
wavy, but presented no difficulty ; the 
was in excellent condition. At 
midday I took an altitude of the sun, 
which was very bright, and I calculated 
our latitude roughly —we were in 85° 48. 

On coming up with the guides | 
shouted out to them the good news that 
the latitude observed corresponded very 


our 


miles to cover. 


snow 
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nearly with that we had estimated, and 
as we still had before us exceedingly easy 
ice we arranged with the men to make a 
brief halt at two o’clock, and then try to 
reach 86° by that evening. 

The level stretch continued, but it was 
interspersed by blocks and isolated ridges 
one after the other, which appeared from 
a distance like closely packed hummocks, 
difficult to cross. 

On the following day, April 23rd, the 
north wind again blew. We soon felt 
the effects of this change of wind: the 
pack became exceedingly irregular, and 


having arrived at an extensive stretch of 


fresh ice we were surrounded by exceed- 
ingly strong ice pressures. ‘The rumbling 
ice broke and piled itself up into long and 
high hummocks, and opened winding 
canals, which soon closed again in order 
to make room for fresh hummocks. It 
was an imposing scene, but we had no 
time to admire it. We had anxiously to 
assist the sledges, to prevent them from 
disappearing in the more dangerous places, 
and had to keep close up to the frightened 
dogs, which stopped every instant and 
began to howl. 

It was an hour’s very exciting journey ; 
then we reached a field of old ice, very 
thick, which like a rock withstood the 
shock of the neighbouring ice fields, and 
here we took breath. 

Later on we experienced another great 
excitement. In traversing a canal we 
found prisoners on a_ small 
island between two fields of old ice, which 
were moving in opposite directions ; there 
was water all round us, and strong ice 
pressures, which we thought would at any 
moment splinter our fragile support. We 
decided under the influence of fear to 
abandon it, and Petigax and -Fenouillet 
with admirable presence of mind worked 
with the ice axes on the ice blocks, which 
were rising and falling, in order to open a 
passage, through which we succeeded in 
pushing the sledges and got into safety. 

It was three o’clock, and men and dogs 
were very much exhausted ; but the midday 
observation had indicated 86° 5’, and now 


ourselves 
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in front of us was a level stretch extending 
without limit northward and to the east 
and west. 

Another four hours’ march; and_ by 
seven o'clock, or at any rate by half-past 
seven, by continuing to advance over this 
desert without obstacles, we 
should have reached Nansen’s extreme 
latitude. ‘The temptation was stronger 
than our weakness, and after half an hour’s 
rest we again started on our journey. 


level any 


The dogs now appeared to be quite 
refreshed, and drew the sledges willingly. 
One of the two guides in turn preceded 
(by a hundred yards) the sledge train, in 
order to determine our course, and we 
rapidly advanced, leaving behind us two 
straight furrows which disappeared in the 
No one spoke, not even in the 
which 


distance. 
short stoppages, 
other at long intervals. 

The remembrance of that march is like 


succeeded each 


a dream to me: we did not feel the fatigue ; 
it seemed that life on that endless white 
plain consisted in placing one foot before 
the other, and we seemed to find in this 
mechanical movement peace of mind and 
repose for the body. 

So we went on for many hours. Seven 
o’clock passed, eight o’clock, and even 
nine o’clock, and we were marching still. 

It was only shortly before ten o’clock 
that I got over this sort of mental drowsi- 
ness ; it was clear to me that we should 
have to march on to-morrow too, and I 
therefore had the camp pitched. 

The sledge train was in line, and we 
set up the tent without pronouncing 
a single word,—we were stupefied by 
success ! 

3ut suddenly I shook myself up, and 
excitedly drew our flag from the kayak, 
waved it and shouted out: “ Long live 


the King! Long live Italy! Long live 
the Duke of the Abruzzi!” and a 
responsive shout smothered by the 


emotion of triumph came from the throats 
of my companions. ‘That night we made 
merry under the tent, the brandy of the 
medicine chest furnished the wherewithal, 
and our conversation naturally turned to 
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our far-off country, to our families, and to 
the satisfaction which the Prince and our 
companions would feel when we returned 
to the encampment in ‘Teplitz Bay. 

And we went to sleep very late. 

On the following day we were only 
ready to start a little before midday. We 
waited, as I wanted to take the noonday 
observation. I then in 
86° 19’, and as soon as I had put away 
the sextant we started out again towards 
the north. Had we becn able to proceed 
over the now very bad ice even for five or 


found we were 


six hours the distance covered would have 
been but small, and for that little it was 
scarcely worth while to exhaust the men 
and dogs and risk some of the sledges. 
Besides, I was certain we had reached 
86° 30’, and I ordered the camp to be 
fixed in a small amphitheatre of ridges 
of ice, which sheltered us from the north 
wind, and on the ridge farthest north 
we planted the flag. 

Whilst we were setting up the tent 
I took the altitude of the sun, in order to 
determine our longitude: it was 64° 30’ 
east of Greenwich, subject to a few 
subsequent corrections. 

That evening, although the thermometer 
35, we all remained outside a 
time in a enjoy- 
perhaps was due to the 


marked 
considerable sort of 
ment, which 
satisfaction of having done our duty, and 
to the thought that to-morrow the return 
journey would commence, and that we 
should make the first step towards our 
dear ones. 

The air was limpid, the wind ranged 
between 
numerable were the points—dark blue, 
white, sharp, and blunt, often of the most 
curious forms—of the great blocks of ice 
which the pressure had raised ; and farther 
away on the clear horizon, in the form 
of a crown extending from east to west, 
was a bluish wall, which, seen from afar, 
appeared insurmountable. It was for us 
Terre ultima thule. 

But southwards, illuminated by the 
midnight sun, the whitish, dazzling plain 
extended. 


north-east and _ north-west, in- 
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one of 
the 
the 


We had decided to abandon 
the sledges. On the morning of 
rearranged the loads on 
other four, and found that there was an 
average of 350 lb. each ; I had still thirty 
days’ provisions for the men, 400 Ib. 
of pemmican, and thirty-four dogs. 

At midday I took the altitude of the 
sun: we were in 86° 33’ 49” of latitude. 

On three tin-plate cylinders, which I 


25th we 


left upon the snow, I recorded a de- 
scription of our position, and a_ few 
minutes later we started southward, 


following our tracks of the previous 
day. 

The dogs appeared to understand that 
we were returning; they proceeded at 
a pace which it was impossible for us 
to keep up with. I told the men to 
get each on to his own sledge, and for 
the first time we allowed ourselves this 
luxury. Before o'clock we had 
reached the spot where we had encamped 
on the evening of the 23rd. 

Later,, we had to urge 
but we continued to 
good pace, scarcely ever stopping until 


five 


the animals 


on; march at a 
ten o'clock, at which hour we encamped, 
having completed a stage of not 
than twenty-eight miles. And this was, 
let it be said, the best stage made on 


less 


the expedition ! 

The temperature was between 30° and 
32° below zero, and that evening we found 
our sleeping-bags more frozen than ever. 

The following day, by a continuous 
march of seven hours, we managed to 
reach our camping-place of the evening 
of the 22nd; we then noted the enormous 
distance covered during the 22nd, under 
the nervous excitement which the hope 
of an immediate success had _ inspired 
in us. 

On the 27th we again reached the 
spot where we had encamped on the 
arst. ‘Tul had able to 
travel over our old track, although this 
was at last obliterated by the wind and 
the snow-drift ; we often lost it, but it 
was soon picked up again and followed 
by the dog which had always been in 


now we been 
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front since our departure from Teplitz 
a small, white, long-haired, and most 


intelligent animal, to which we had given 


the name of ‘ Mexican,” owing to the 
abundance of hair which adorned his 
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our progress, as by following this we 
were not compelled to study the ice im- 
mediately in front of us ; 
better, and the dogs proceeded quicker, 
tired, 


the sledges ran 


and even when 


never stopped 








***Long live the King! Long live Italy! 


legs in the form of a pair of trousers, 
and became wider as it approached the 
foot. 

To be able to return on our track 
represented an enormous assistance to 


Long live the Duke of the Abruzzi!'' 


because the man who might be following 
immediately behind the sledge, or even 
on it, was able to urge them on by 
voice whenever But on the 
28th April we had to leave the old track 


necessary. 
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on account of a wide canal, which the tent owing to bad weather; during 


compelled us to shift our course a couple 
of kilometres farther Notwith- 
standing this, we continued to make 
excellent One of the guides 
went in front; the other men followed 
on foot, or seated on the sledges when 
the ground was better ; and in this way 
we were easily able to travel from ten 
to eleven hours at a stretch. The dogs 
were certainly a little wearied ; they were 
losing flesh, almost all had the 
diarrhoea, but I preferred to force them 
into a good pace, as I was of opinion 
that we could rest later on, when we had 
been overtaken by bad weather or had 
met with cracks, which we feared would 
soon happen. 

Besides, the loads diminished daily, and 
as I did not kill any more of the dogs, 
the weight for each animal was very small 
indeed. It is true they consumed a 
larger quantity of pemmican, but I got a 
considerable advantage for it in increased 
velocity. 

The weather was now heavy, the sky 
always covered ; and the wind, which had 
previously blown a fresh breeze from the 
north, had on the 27th veered to the 
north-east and blew strongly. ‘This had 
caused canals to however 
did not as yet cause us incon- 
venience ;_ their direction was mostly 
N.N.W. to S.S.E., and when we could 
not cross them rapidly we followed 
their course, which took us but little out 
of the route. Since, after leaving the 
track we had directed our course between 
S. and S.S.E., by following that direction, 
taking into account the deviation on the 
forward journey, I reckoned upon arriving 
at 82° of latitude some ten miles east of 
Fligely Cape. 

We continued the forced marches, 
camping only when men and dogs were 
exhausted by fatigue. On the evening 
of May ist we calculated by our dead 
reckoning that we had passed 85° of 
latitude ; we felt as though we were 
almost back at our camp. 

But on the 


east. 


marches. 


and 


open, which 


great 


2nd we were confined to 


the night the north-east wind had been 
blowing strongly, and in the morning had 
increased into a gale, accompanied by 
drifting snow and hail, which buried the 
camp ; and every now and again the men 
had to go out and remove the snow 
from the top of the tent to prevent it 
from collapsing. 

We did not regret this delay too much, 
as it gave a rest both to the men and 
the dogs. I especially had great need 
of it. On account of a long visceral 
disturbance, which had exhausted me for 
over twenty-five days, I felt completely 
done up. During the march to the 
North nervous excitement had sustained 
and urged me on, but as soon as the 
return journey began I felt the con- 
sequences : at times I had great difficulty 
in keeping up with the sledge train, and 
falling behind I had to make an effort 
to rejoin it, and for hours at a stretch I 
had to rest on the sledges ; now, thanks 
to heavy doses of opium, the disturbance 
had decreased, and my were 
gradually returning, but, owing to my 
index finger being frost-bitten, my right 
arm was swollen and the axillary glands 
began to give me considerable pain. I 


forces 


took advantage of some days when we were 
resting in camp to unswathe the finger: 
it was tumefied, and I saw that it was 
necessary to open it; I carried out this 
operation by cutting away the frost-bitten 
part, and felt considerable relief, so that 
after two days I was again able to use 
my arm. 

Up to May 15th we travelled fairly 
well; the variable winds from the north 
and west opened many canals and raised 
frequent hummocks, but extensive stretches 
of level ice were still to be met with, 
and on account of the lightness of the 
sledges and the considerable dexterity we 
had acquired, obstacles were soon and 
easily overcome. 

On the other hand, we found the 
temperature, averaging about 10° below 
zero, very mild. ‘To pitch the camp and 
to take it down was now an exceedingly 
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rapid operation, over which, one thing 
with another, we did not spend more 
than one hour a day; and we marched 
eleven or twelve hours continuously, 
with a short halt, during which we took 
the tea or coffee saved from the morning. 

The desire to return had taken hold 
of us, and there was certainly no need 
for me to urge on the men; they 
would have continued to travel day and 
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able to take noonday altitude, and fix our 
latitude at 83° 40’, a dozen miles south 
of where we had reckoned we were. We 
found ourselves still a little over a 
hundred miles from the island, and had 
covered a hundred and 
fourteen days. 

Our joy, however, was disturbed the 
following day by the observation of longi- 
tude, the first we had been able to make 


seventy in 








In a tight place. 


night until their forces were completely 
exhausted. I seconded them to the 
extreme limit which regard for the future 
suggested ; and when, after a march, we 
ate our soup, we went to sleep with 
the spoon in our hand, through utter 
weariness. 

We knew we were travelling rapidly, 
but it was nevertheless a great pleasure 
for us when on May 8th we were at last 


since we began the return. The longi- 
tude was 50° 15’ east of Greenwich, and 
we were about fifty geographical miles out 
of our course, to the west of Teplitz Bay. 

I made the calculation several times 
over, thinking I had made a mistake, but 
there was no longer any doubt. On 
the reappearance of the sun I was also 
able to test the variation of the compass, 
which was from 15° to 16° east, whilst 
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farther north, when I was above 85° N. 
latitude, I had found it almost zero. 
Perhaps the difference in the indication 
of the compass had thus led me to the 
west. The evil did not appear to me to 
be very great, and on the 1oth I told 
Petigax to keep as close as possible to 
the S.E. 3ut on the 13th I made 
the longitude 49°. We had _ therefore 
travelled seven geographical miles to the 
west in four days. 

I was very anxious about two longitudes 
taken between the gth and 13th—on 
which, however, I did not place much 
reliance, because the sun had not been 
very clear during observation ; but after 
the last result obtained, the extreme 
gravity of our position was now clear to 
me unless we were able to get back into 
our course before the thaw set in. We 
had sixty-four complete rations left, which, 
reduced by one-third, would be sufficient 
for twenty-two days at most, and we had 
still 300 lb, of pemmican and twenty-four 
dogs. 

I directed the course of the sledge 
train E.S.E. We gained a considerable 
distance towards the east for two days, 
but again the level ice was at an end, 
and difficult cracks rendered our progress 
slow and arduous. 

On the 16th, after a strong wind from 
the east, we found we had again fallen to 
the west : we were now at 50° longitude, 
and this meridian appeared to be our 
Pillar of Hercules. It was true, however, 
that, though to a less extent, we were 
drifting southwards, and this encouraged 
the hope that we should be able to reach 
the archipelago of Franz Josef before we 
had drifted to the extreme west; but 
what would it cost us afterwards to rejoin 
our companions ? 

The thaw set in, and to the terrible 
difficulties of the cracks was added that 
of the soft snow, in which we at times 
sank up to our waists, and even up to 
our armpits; and then the canals, which 
appeared every day more numerous and 
more difficult to cross. Nor could we 
hope for another frost, since the tem- 
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perature never now sank below 5° or 
7° under zero, And meanwhile the pro- 
visions were decreasing, the dogs were 
becoming exhausted, and we ourselves 
were scarcely able to hold up for fatigue. 

The battle for life made us overcome 
dangers which we should never have 
attempted a month previously; and we 
crossed canals on detached blocks of ice 
when a single movement of the person 
would have caused us to lose our balance ; 
we risked ourselves on broken ice so 
thin as only to bear the weight of the 
sledges with great difficulty ; and we sur- 
mounted hummocks during the strongest 
ice pressures. We ourselves often fell 
into the water, and the sledges sank ; but 
the energy, courage, and presence of 
mind of the men always saved us from 
disaster. ‘These adventures, instead of 
inducing us to be more prudent, made 
us more and more daring in the face of 
danger, and we proceeded with difficulty, 
but still we advanced. 

The biscuit and the farinaceous paste 
were exhausted; we had still twelve 
rations of meat and sixty-four pounds 
of pemmican, including that for the dogs, 
which now served as nourishment for 
ourselves; we fed the latter only every 
forty-eight hours, with a portion of one 
of their slaughtered companions, which 
Canepa managed to divide into twenty 
or twenty-two parts. We had still a little 
coffee left, as we had used this with 
great economy, and had jealously pre- 
served it as a stimulant in case of an 
extraordinary march, which every day we ) 
hoped to be able to make. 

On May 25th a flock of seafowl ap- 
peared, the sight of which greatly excited 
our dogs. We also noticed the trail of 
bears, and we talked of nothing but the 
chase: one of these large animals would 
have kept us in food for two months, 
and we were inclined to think that if 
we could only get a square meal we 
should be able to get through double 
the work we were doing ; still, even with 
our legs a trifle weak, we did not spare 
ourselves, 
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At times we continued to march for 
twenty-four hours at a_ stretch; when 
we were stopped by the canals which 
we could not cross, we set up the tent, 
and without unharnessing the dogs, 
waited during several hours for a suitable 
moment to advance: one of us took 
it in turn to watch the movements of 
the ice, or study the drifting of 
some isolated block on which we might 
attempt a 
passage 
which very 
Of t e°8 
proved 





heroic. 
At times | 
we f¢€-+ | 


mained 
penned up 
on an islet 
half a day 
at a time; 
then being 
wakened up 
all of a 
sudden, we 
packed up 
the tent in 
a few 
ments 
made adash 
for the pas- 


mo- 
and 


sage which 
had formed. 
jf wn.e 


found us 
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and after we had for some time remained 
at 81° 50’, we again directed our course 
towards the south. On the 8th we 
were at 81° 30’: about twenty miles from 
Harmsworth Island and from the islands 


which lie near Mill Cape, the latter 
south-east of us and the former south- 
west. 

Twenty miles! With good ice we 


could in one forced march have reached 
the land, or 
the solid ice 
which was 

not drifting, 

where we 

should be 
| able to rest 
| in the cer- 

tainty of 

not losing 

during our 
the 
ground that 
with so 
miuc h 
trouble we 
had gained 
to the east: 
this 


| sleep 


Was a 
continual 
nightmare 

| to us, and 
enough to 
overcome 
thethoughts 
of hunger; 


and one 





very de- : 


—__!  stripofland, 





pressed: we 
were caught 
by the thaw fifty miles from Teplitz Bay ; 
our lives were in the hand of God. 

On the 8th we tasted the dogs’ flesh 
for the first time, and from that day the 
poor heasts only lived on picked bones 
and on the skins of those that we killed, 
of which nothing was left but the teeth 
and the intestines. 

The winds, which during the last days 
of May had been blowing from the 
west, now veered round to the north, 


‘We jumped on to the solid ice.” 


SE 


no matter 
what it 
might be, would have relieved us of 
this nightmare, and it appeared to us 
that by reaching it all our difficulties 
would instantly cease. To be on land! 
The mere thought of it made our hearts 
beat faster. But in view of the strong 
drift, when, with stages which appeared to 
us quite extraordinary if they amounted 
during twenty-four hours to four or five 
miles altogether, how could 
those islands ? 


we reach 
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About two o’clock p.m. on the gth, 
during a_ bright interval, two islands 
suddenly appeared on the horizon in front 
of us, and farther to the left a dark 
promontory with its summit covered with 
snow. I recognised the Neale and Harley 
Islands and Mill Cape, as I remembered 
them from having passed in front of them 
in the Polar Star. 

Climbing up on a high block of ice, 
and holding on to each other, choking 
with emotion, we could not take our eyes 
off this moving sight. And when we re- 
commenced the fight with the ice (which 
had now become exceedingly difficult), 
we no longer felt weary, and our forces 
seemed to have doubled. 

Then everything disappeared in the 
fog; and shortly after three o’clock, on 
again ascending an eminence, whilst the 
sun was lighting up the horizon, we could 
see nothing to the west but ice walls and 
canals; we were utterly dejected at the 
sight. Had the Fata Morgana cruelly 
deceived us? Had an_ extraordinary 
effect of refraction caused the appearance 
above the horizon of that which still 
remained hidden beyond it? We were 
lost in a thousand suppositions ; but the 
land was seen no more that day, and 
the spasm of uncertainty appeared to us 
a greater torment than all our former 
sufferings and those which yet remained 
in store for us. 

That night for the first time we saw 
a seal in the middle of a flat sheet of 
ice ; we tried to secure it, but before we 
were able to get within shooting distance 
it had disappeared through the hole near 
which it had been sleeping. 

The following day was Sunday ; after 
our customary Sabbath prayers we set 
out at half-past eight towards the east, 
in which direction the ice appeared more 
regular ; at half-past ten Petigax called 
out to me from the top of a block of 
ice. And again the land appeared, 
clearer and more distinct than yesterday, 
and it now seemed to be very near us. 
We saw other capes—McClintock and 
those without any name which lie to the 
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south-west of Charles Alexander Land. 
I took my bearings, and estimated that I 
was about fifteen miles from the islands. 
After a short rest, during which, with 
a few grains of coffee, we made three or 
four pints of liquid which we found to be 
excellent and very stimulating, we again 
continued our march. 

From the 9th we had westerly winds 
and found fewer canals; but the hum- 
mocks difficult, and 
progress was very exhausting, and at times 
we had great difficulty in covering 500 
yards an hour. 

Thus, on the roth and rith, in spite 
of our best efforts and with great fatigue, 
we only covered six or seven miles alto- 
gether. I had abandoned another sledge, 
and now we had only two left, with the 
kayahs on which we had loaded the tent 
and the sleeping-bag; and, in order to 
lighten the cargo, we had thrown away 
a considerable part of the spare clothing 
and a good portion of the sleeping-bag 
itself, the pieces of which were gnawed 
with great avidity by our poor dogs, which 
had become every day more emaciated. 
We had now only eleven of them, and 
on them depended our life and our 
safety. 

On June 13th, after a march of ten 
hours, fatiguing even under ordinary 
conditions, but absolutely exhausting con- 
sidering the general debility in which we 
then were, we camped not far from 
Harley Island, which we could not quite 
reach owing to a wide canal, which had 
to be turned, 

Immediately after we had finished our 
dog soup, which we thought quite de- 
licious, we became aware that the south- 
easterly wind, which had been freshening 
up, was causing the ice-pack to move ; and 
fearing that we should be carried farther 
away from this land which we were so 
anxious to reach, we again ‘struck our 
tent and set out towards the land. 

It was a most trying journey, which 
lasted six hours before we were able to 
get across the final canals, and then on 
the thin ice, which bore us better the 


were exceedingly 
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nearer we approached the island : it was, 
however, almost as if we were in a swamp, 
and we were continually up to the knees 
in water. It was 4 p.m. on the 13th 
when we were able to camp down on ice 
which was firmly attached to the land: 
this ice was covered with a thin layer 
of water, but the sixteen hours’ march 
compensated for the discomfort of our 
bed, and we slept long and deeply. 

In the afternoon we directed our course 
towards Hommaney Island, and in the 
early hours of the 14th we encamped 
on the northern part of the land, the 
summit of which was free from snow. 

And now again, after ninety-five days 
of life on the pack, our feet touched 
land,—rocks ! 

But up there a fresh disagreeable 
surprise awaited us. ‘To the north-east 
towards Charles Alexander Island, and to 
the west towards Mill Cape, open canals 
appeared in all directions ; to the north 
and north-west a succession of hummocks 
which appeared to be very difficult ones 
to cross, and beyond all these difficulties 
there appeared the ice-pack, which cer- 
tainly looked easier. 
to reach it? We were separated by 
thirty miles from Prince Rudolf Island, 
of which we saw Broroh Cape, and farther 
off the small Germania Cape. What 
length of time should we require in order 
to cover these thirty miles? It was a 
question of life or death; there still 
remained ten dogs in a very emaciated 
condition, and these with a few pounds 
of pemmican represented, at the outside, 
two weeks’ provisions. 


But how were we 


In vain we tried to cross the canals 
and afterwards the hummocks. After 
two hours of indescribable fatigue, we had 
to return, and we spent more than four 
hours in regaining Hommaney Island. 

On the 15th the ice appeared to close 
up through the movement of the tide, 
which kept it continually in motion ; we 
did not lose an instant, but set out 
towards the north-east, and left the island 
behind us. 


And now commenced a fight with 
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the hummocks and canals without inter- 
mission and without rest. The dogs were 
no longer unharnessed ; we ate when we 
could, we slept when it was impossible to 
advance, and as soon as the remotest 
probability appeared we were up and 
advancing yard by yard towards Charles 
Alexander Land and_ towards Broroh 
Cape, where best we could direct our 
course. We had broken the handles of 
the ice axes, and had only one left, in 
indifferent condition; we were forced to 
clamber over hummocks and ice walls by 
means of our arms without making a 
passage ; nor did the broken up portions 
of the ice pack, however extensive, stop 
us. The dogs followed us now every- 
where, and had become more courageous 
than we, and we became more daring 
as the obstacles increased and as we 
approached the land. 

On the morning of the 2oth, owing to 
the wind from the south-east suddenly 
falling, the ice canals widened and we 
remained prisoners on a mass of ice 
floating in a large basin of water which 
had formed along the coast of Charles 
Alexander Land. It was an almost 
circular mass, some sixty yards in 
diameter. We remained for nearly two 
days at the mercy of the current, which 
now carried us towards and now away 
from the northern coast of Charles 
Alexander Land, which had disappeared 
for some hours to again reappear still 
darker in the intervals when the fog 
lifted, which had hung about us _ for 
almost a week. And now it appeared to 
us, and we earnestly hoped it was true, 
that we were being carried towards 
Felter Cape. 

In the meantime we started to repair 
the kayaks, in order to provide for the 
eventuality of having to use them in order 
to reach the land: these fragile barks 
were now in a very bad condition. By 
working all four of us for twelve hours we 
had scarcely: managed to sew up the sides 
of one of them which was least damaged, 
when Fenouillet noticed that we were 
approaching the pack, which appeared to 
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be fixed between Charles Alexander Land 
and Prince Rudolph Island. 

It was the evening of the 21st. In an 
instant we had got everything into position, 
and a few minutes afterwards we had left 
our little island. We ran towards the 
coast, which was quite near; we ran 
frantically, when in traversing a canal 
over thin ice we were again held prisoners 
on a very small picce of floating ice which 
was scarcely sufficient to bear us and the 
sledges; and the canal was widening, 
whilst the two old ice-fields which formed 
the banks were again moving rapidly to- 
wards the south. ‘The south-west wind was 
blowing freshly ; we joined the two sails 
of the kayaks, and with an improvised 
mast made out of the bamboo of the tent 
we managed to hold our own against the 
current which was carrying away the pack. 
Two hours of great anxiety passed: the 
land was but a few miles from us, and we 
ran the risk of being separated from it 
for ever ! 

Suddenly it appeared that the pack 
was approaching us with great velocity. 
We had scarcely time to pull down our 
sail and to call to the dogs, and whilst 
our little island was splintered into frag- 





ments under the violence of the shock, 
we jumped on to the solid ice and con- 
tinued our course towards the land, 
Fortunately the ice-field on which we 
were, perhaps owing to resting on a pro- 
montory of tie coast, was arrested in its 
course, and towards half-past ten p.m., 
panting for breath and utterly exhausted, 
we stood at the foot of the black peak 
which forms Felter Cape. 

On the 22nd, setting out shortly before 
midday, we crossed the Sound and landed 
to the south of Prince Rudolph Island. 
Having, after great fatigue, ascended the 
glacier of Broroh Cape, we had to remain 
there two hours owing to fog, and then 
we continued our journey, which, with 
the exception of this brief halt, had lasted 
twenty-four hours. 

Whilst we were descending the glacier 
towards Teplitz Bay, our companions had 
espied us, and about one o'clock we were 
in their arms. 

The Duke, who was on the look-out 
at Cape Fligely, returned to the camp 
the following morning, and I handed 
to him our little tri-colour flag which 
had waved in the highest latitude yet 
reached. 

















The “Polar Star.” 


























THE STORY OF “OLD JIMMY.” 


BY WILL HILL. 


IS name was Herbert Jameson. 
He was in the prime of life as 


far as years are reckoned—cer- 
tainly not more than thirty-five—but we, 
his colleagues, always spoke of him as 
“Old Jimmy.” ‘This was partly from he 
feeling of affection we all had for him, 
and partly because, in spite of his few 
years, he really looked much older. He 
walked with a stoop, and his face, except 
on the rare occasions when it was lighted 
up with a smile, looked so furrowed and 
careworn that it was easy to see that at 
some time or other the black ox of 
trouble had trodden down heavily upon 
his foot. Yet Old Jimmy was kindness 
itself, and as gentle in all his ways as a 
woman. When his face did break into a 
smile it did one good to behold it, and 
one instinctively felt when looking into 
those frank blue eyes—‘ Here is a man, 
a gentleman, honest, and true as steel.” 
Everybody had a good word for Old 
Jimmy. 

He had been a scholar of Balliol, 
and had taken a First in Mods. and 
Greats ; therefore, as might have been 
expected, his work lay chiefly with the 
Upper Sixth. Yet it was in the company 
of the younger boys that he most de- 
lighted. They simply adored him. 

In his younger days he must have been 
a very handsome man; in fact, he was 
so still, in spite of the deep furrows on 
his face. 
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One peculiarity he had, and that was 
his great liking for the crimson flowers 
commonly known as French currant 
blossoms. I never saw him wear any 
other flower, but every morning through 
the spring and early summer he was sure 
to appear with a spray of French currant 
in his button-hole. It had grown to be 
an old joke with us that he wore it 
because he thought it suited his com- 
plexion. Whenever I went to his rooms, 
and that was every day, there was always 
a large bowl full of these flowers on his 
table. 

We hazarded all kinds of guesses as to 
what the trouble was that had_ befallen 
him, but could never come to any satis- 
factory conclusion. Some said he had 
never been intended for a schoolmaster’s 
life, but had taken to it for a living, 
owing to heavy losses while at Oxford ; 
but I for one did not believe it. In the 
first place I believe he became a school- 
master because he liked the life ; for he 
never seemed so happy as when in the 
company of boys; and though I have 
known a few schoolmasters who hated 
boys, I could never understand why they 
did not rather break stones upon the 
roadside, or drive a cab, than enter upon 
a profession which in their case must 
have proved a perpetual hell. Then 
again, Old Jimmy had always plenty of 
money to spare for those in need. Why, 
to my certain knowledge, when the fifteen- 
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year-old daughter of Spook, the porter 
at St. Anselm’s, was said to be going 
into a decline, Old Jimmy paid for her 
to be sent to Ventnor and kept there for 
almost twelve months. When the boys 
of the village school about a mile away 
from St. Anselm’s wished to start a 
juvenile cricket club, but wished in vain 
owing to lack of funds, who supplied them 
with the full set of apparatus and set 
them going? Old Jimmy, of course. 
But he never liked these things to be 
talked of. Oh, no! When I happened 
to say,—“I see the village boys have 
at last found a friend to provide them 
with a cricketing outfit,” he looked up 
in the most innocent and surprised way, 
and said, “Oh! indeed!” And one day, 
as he and I were going out through the 
big entrance doors I stopped to ask 
Spook how his daughter was. “ Gettin’ 
on fine, sir, all owin’ to the kindness 0’ 
Mr.—— Suddenly Old Jimmy broke in 
with—‘“ Spook, there goes Collis minor 
across to the cricket pavilion: run as fast 
as you can and tell him. . . tell him. . 
let me see! oh, tell him he should be 
wearing his school cap.” 

But this is all by the way. 

No, it was some other kind of trouble 
that had darkened Old Jimmy’s life ; and, 
though I never knew the full facts of the 
case, I afterwards learnt enough to account 
for a good deal. 

One day a new boy arrived. He was 
quite a youngster—nine years old, in fact. 
Old Jimmy and I happened to be strol- 
ling in the avenue when he came, and we 
reached the front doors just as he was 
alighting. I saw Old Jimmy start and 
look curiously at him for a few moments. 
A far-away, yearning look came into his 
eyes, and I heard him mutter to himself— 
for he often had a habit of talking to 
himself aloud —“ How strangely like! the 
very forehead, the very eyes!” To the 
boy he said, “ What’s your name, little 
chap?” “Warde, sir!” Then Old Jimmy 
patted him on the head, and we walked 
on; but for the next quarter of an 
hour I could not get an_ intelligible 
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word out of him: he seemed lost in 
thought. 

Every boy was a favourite with Old 
Jimmy; but to me, who watched him 
closely, it soon became apparent that the 
new boy exercised a magnetic power over 
him. I have often seen him stand and 
gaze on the boy for a few moments with 
a hard, stern look in his eyes—a look 
almost of aversion; but at the sound of 
his fresh young voice the dark look would 
at once give place to one of great 
tenderness. He strove, and successfully 
strove in a great measure, to hide this 
predilection from the eyes of others ; for 
it was a maxim with him, “ Never allow 
boys to see that you have any special 
favourites ; it will encourage them to think 
you are partial in your and 
punishments.” Yet to a close observer 
it was plain to see that he loved to be in 
this boy’s presence. 

The night of the day on which we 
assembled after the Easter holidays, 
Old Jimmy and I were having a quiet 
pipe in his study when a knock came 
to the door, and in came ‘Tommy 
Warde. 

“T have just got back from home, sir ; 
and my mother gave me this letter for 
you. I think it is to thank you for hav- 
ing been so good to me, sir. I told her 
your name was Mr. Jameson, and she 
asked me whether you were an Oxford 
man, and about what age I thought you 
were ; and I said you were about fifty, 
and from Cambridge, I thought.” 

“And what did your mother say to 
that, Tommy ?” 

“JT forget, sir. 
it cannot be.’” 

“All right, my boy! Good-night,” said 
Old Jimmy, with a look of mingled 
sorrow and relief. 

When the boy had gone he opened the 
letter with trembling hands, and _ after 
a lengthy silence said, ‘“‘ Hawthornden, I 
suppose this must be answered. I wish 
you would write for me. I think I must 
have a touch of my old enemy the 
rheumatism in my hand to-night : see how 


rewards 


Oh, she said,? ‘ Then 








THE STORY OF 


it shakes and twitches. Here, read the 


letter ! 
I read as follows :— 


‘WestTBRAE, Frecprerry, N.B., May 17th. 
“DEAR SIR,—I write to thank you for all 
the kindness you have shown to my boy 
during the past term. He has spoken of 
you so much that I feel I cannot do other- 
wise than write to you. I am coming down 
to see him and the school on Saturday week, 

when I shall hope to thank you in person. 

“Yours truly, 
“M. L. WARDE.” 


Old Jimmy’s hand did shake, it was 
true, but I had never known him to be 
troubled with the rheumatism before, and 
I thought it a strange request that he 
made of me; however, I wrote at his 
dictation as follows :— 


“DEAR MADAM,—I am afraid that I do 
not deserve the thanks so kindly expressed 
in your letter. I fear that I shall not be 
able to see you when you come down to 
St. Anselm’s on Saturday week, as I shall 
be away all the afternoon and evening.” 


“Will you sign it?” said I, 

“No, do it for me, please—and put 
W. Jameson: I was christened Herbert 
William, and although I have never been 
called by the latter name I rather like 
to use it sometimes.” 

This too I thought strange, as also the 
fact ot his going away on the Saturday ; 
since I knew it had been his intention 
to stay and watch the first cricket match 
of the season, which was down on the 
fixture card for that day. 

On the Saturday week, sure enough, 
as soon as school was over he hurried 
away, and did not return till long after 
Mrs. Warde had gone. 

I caught a glimpse of her during the 
afternoon, and a remarkably pretty little 
woman she was—blue-eyed, like Old 
Jimmy, and with a face which, like other 
faces I have known, was only improved 
and made more bewitching by reason 
of its many freckles. She was dressed 
very becomingly in widow’s weeds, and 
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appeared to be about twenty-eight or 
twenty-nine years old. 

‘Well, the weeks crept on until early 
in July, when Founder’s Day came round, 
and the whole school had a_ holiday 
in honour of it. Old Jimmy and 1, with 
Hilliard, the second mathematical master, 
set off for a day’s fishing in the river 
about three miles away. The boys had 
“Free Leave”—i.e., liberty to go any- 
where they pleased within certain bounds. 

After fishing for a couple of hours we 
came to the old water-mill, where we 
determined to lunch under the shade of 
some chestnut trees about a hundred 
yards away from, the spot where the 
mill-wheel was going merrily round and 
round. 

After lunch we lit our pipes and pre- 
pared to spend a lazy half-hour before 
whipping the stream again. I had been 
less fortunate in my share of the spoil 
than my two companions, so Old Jimmy 
said,— 

“Hawthornden, try some of my flies: 
no trout can resist them. Here, you 
will find them in my pocket-book, wrapped 
in a piece of old faded note-paper, on 
which the names of them are written!” 

I opened the book, and there, sure 
enough, was the faded note-paper, covered 
with writing in a lady’s hand; and as I 
unfolded it my eyes fell on the words :— 
* Now, Bertie, I cannot write more—or 
I shall miss my beauty-sleep. Good-night, 
dear! Schlafe recht wohl, tréume siiss ! 
—Molly.” Inside, instead of the expected 
flies I found a pressed and discoloured 
spray of Old Jimmy’s favourite flower, 
the French currant, tied neatly with a 
small white ribbon. 

“They are flowers, Jimmy,” said I, 
“instead of flies.” 

He seemed surprised and a little an- 
noyed, as he said, “* Ah! I had forgotten : 
look farther on!” 

After I had made my selection, we 
were preparing to set out again, when 
suddenly from near the mill-pond, in a 
boy’s shrill voice came a cry of “ Help! 
help!” Hurrying along we found Dudley, 
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one of the first-form boys, running up 
and down in a state of frenzy. 

‘©Oh, save him, sir! It is Warde: he 
fell in, and the current is taking him 
straight for the big wheel.” 

There indeed the poor little chap was, 
rapidly drifting to certain death, for in 
the current he seemed as helpless as a 
straw. It appeared almost hopeless to try 
to save him, but in a moment old Jimmy 
had plunged in, and with strong rapid 
strokes was making straight for the wheel. 
Will he be in time? It seems almost 
impossible. But with a mighty effort he 
clutches the boy just as he is about to 
be sucked down into that fearful place 
of death. Now with one hand he grasps 
the strong timber-work in front of the 
wheel, but in doing so his head comes in 
violent contact with it. If he can hold 
on for a few seconds they will be saved, 
for here comes the miller and his man 
with a rope. Quickly it is let down 
within Jimmy’s reach, and hurrah! we 
are drawing them out of the reach of 
danger. 

But poor Old Jimmy! the water is tinged 
with the blood from a terrible wound 
on his head ; and his face is ghastly pale 
as we carry both him and the boy into 
the miller’s house. 

“Look after the boy!” he mutters ; 
“never mind me,—I am all right!” 

Dry clothes are hastily found for them, 
and the miller’s wife offers to prepare 
a bed for poor Old Jimmy, who is now 
too weak and faint to stand. 

*“No, no; take me home, please, and 
quickly,” he said. 

So the horse is put into the miller’s 
light spring-cart, and tenderly we lay Old 
Jimmy down in it, making him as com- 
fortable as we can. ‘The boy, who is 
none the worse for his adventure, but 
who is now weeping bitterly, is also put 
in; and I, taking the reins, drive them 
home as fast as I can without unnecessary 
jolting. 

Both were put to bed, and a telegram, 
was sent to the mother, saying—‘ Your 
boy saved from drowning to-day by one 


” 


of his masters. Boy will be all right 
to-morrow ; master dangerously hurt.” 

Forty minutes later there came in 
reply—“ Starting from Scotland by night 
mail.” 

All through that night I sat up by Old 
Jimmy’s bedside. It was plain to see 
he was very ill, and the doctor said—‘“‘ He 
is dangerously hurt, and may die. I have 
done all I can for him now, and will 
call again in the morning.” 

When I told Old Jimmy that Mrs. 
Warde was coming down by the night mail 
he stared at me in a dazed kind of way, 
and said “Who is Mrs. Warde? Oh 

I know! Thank God!” 

Before morning he became _light- 
headed, and wandered in his talk — 
“ Molly, are you not coming? Is it too 
cold, or too late? You must not miss 
your beauty-sleep, dear; good-night ! 
Schlafe recht wohl, tréume suss!” ‘Then 
again—“ How could you marry him, 
Molly, and break my heart? You did 
not love him! Was I hasty? Forgive 
me, dear! The boy... the boy! I save 
him for your sake!” 

He did not know me or the doctor, 
who had again been summoned; but 
once he started up, listened, .and said 
eagerly, ‘‘ Hark, hark: the train is coming ! 
Signal to stop! Molly, how sweet the 
currant-blossoms smell in your bosom !” 

After that he lay as if in slumber for 
about a couple of hours. Day had 
dawned, and we heard the sound of 
wheels on the avenue and a woman’s 
voice say, as she alighted—‘‘’Take me 
to see the brave man who saved my 
boy’s life!” 

Softly and on tiptoe she was shown 
into the room. Never shall I forget that 
scene. At first she started with surprise, 
then a loving look of recognition came 
into her eyes, and she flew to the bedside 
sobbing—“ Bertie, Bertie, how can I 
ever be forgiven? I broke your heart, 
and in return you have saved my boy ! 
Speak to me, Bertie!” She seemed 
totally regardless of the presence of the 
doctor and me. 
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At the sound of her voice Old Jimmy 
once more opened his blue eyes and 
whispered—“ Molly—sweetheart—at last! 
Kiss me—let us forgive. I have been 
dreaming — dreaming —sweetly— now I 
must go to sleep. Say it once more, 
Molly: “Schlafe wohl, traume—siss 
Good-night !—stiss—suss.” 

He lay so still that for a while we 
thought it was not “ good-night” alone, 
but “good-bye” that he had wished 
her and all the world. Thank God it was 
not! Ere long he began to mend, and 
never was a man nursed back to health 


A NOTE ON BRITISH 


BY WALTER 


NEW century has begun. What 
A of British wit and humour? Early 
in the year reviews were pub- 
lished of almost every branch of mental 
activity. ‘This twig was apparently for- 
gotten—perhaps because it is so often 
merely activity, and not mental activity. 
If I were asked what has been the 
most striking characteristic of British wit 
and humour during the past century, 
I think I should answer, it is the way 
in which they have spread. And, before 
1 go further, I would like to say that 
throughout this article I shall use the 
expressions “wit” and “humour” to 
signify attempts atthe same. ‘This remark 
will also apply to the word “ joke.” 
. There was a time when a man could 
avoid wit and humour if he would. I 
refer to the days when they were confined 
to the comic papers. But nowadays 
One is never quite safe. One meets with 
wit and humour everywhere—even on 
the battlefield. | Not that there, perhaps, 
they are an unmitigated evil. Anything 
that can temper the harshness of war 
is to be welcomed; and when, on the 
ist of January of this year, a British 
sentry was taken prisoner and a notice 
in Dutch was- left behind, ‘“ Wishing 
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more tenderly and lovingly than was Old 
Jimmy by her who was now to make 
amends to him for all the bitterness of 
the past. 

Two months later there was a wedding, 
at which I acted as “best man.” Every 
one remarked how supremely happy the 
bride and bridegroom looked, but how 
singular it was that Mrs. Jameson should 
have carried for bridal bouquet 
nothing but a mass of the flowers of the 
common French currant. 

- Perhaps it was singular, but I think I 
could give the reason for it. 


her 
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you a2 Happy New Sentry,” I feel sure 
the flash of humour must 
good to all except the sentry. 
But I was thinking rather of the 
spread of wit and humour to our serious 


have done 


journals. There is scarcely a daily paper 
now which has not a humourist on_ its 
staff: some keep a stud of them. One 


of these sheets even started publishing 
a funny story every day, always printing 
it in the same place so that you might 
identify it. But a proceeding that is 
more the vogue is to give humorous 
accounts of tragic occurrences, especially 
those revealed in the police courts. For 
instance, if a man be charged with bigamy 
and has ruined the lives of two women, 
our daily paper will mercilessly chaff the 
two women, and even have a playful 
sally with the bigamist; or, if a wife 
has had her nose broken by a drunken 
husband, the readers will be made to 
shriek with laughter at the figure she cuts 
in the witness-box. In this way the 
sordid side of life is cleverly made to 
amuse us, and crime becomes not half 
a’bad thing. The evening papers are 
naturally inclined to be still more rollicking 
than their elder brothers of the morning : 
wit and humour take an even more im- 
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portant place with them, and as likely as 
not, side by side with a column giving an 
account of the burial of some great 
statesman in Westminster Abbey, you 
will find a string of short, crisp, witty 
paragraphs, headed “ The Light Side of 
the Funeral.” 

One day, perhaps, we shall have a 
Grand Christmas Double Number adver- 
tised to contain a Grand Double Murder. 

Yet, although the serious papers are 
poaching on the preserves of the comic 
papers, the latter still continue to appear, 
and retort gamely by poaching on the 
preserves of the serious papers. They 
even show a tendency to increase in 
number, thereby giving the lie to the 
adage ‘“‘The more the merrier.” We 
have indeed, now, quite a quantity of 
comic papers—so many, in fact, that, to 
judge by the illustrations in some of 
them, there are not enough costumes 
to go round, and one or two might with 
advantage amalgamate with the World 
of Dress. 

I suppose if there is one feature 
more than another which may be said to 
have characterised the nineteenth century, 
it is the growth of philanthropy. One 
notices this also in the comic papers. 
There is an increasing tendency on the 
part of the editor, when he publishes a 
joke, to help the reader over a few of 
its principal difficulties. I  can_ best 
explain what I mean by giving an example. 
Take the following joke (please) :— 


HE MEANT THE OTHER SORT. 

JOHNSON: I say, why is Jackson like 
Kruger? 

BOHNSON : I have no idea. 

JOHNSON: Why, because he is an awful 
‘BO(E)R(E)? 
(Jackson, when he begins talking, never 

knows when to leave off-) 


It will be noted that the word “ Bo(e)r(e) ” 
is in Capitals, italics, brackets, and inverted 
commas, while the whole lot has an ex- 
planatory title—not to mention. the note 
at the end. That, I think, is handsome 


of the editor. And, in jokes of this 
genus, the kindness of the comic paper 
is extended even to artists. Although 
the joke gains no point whatever from 
being illustrated, and the editor himself 
(who made it) knows it is good enough 
to stand on its own merits, yet it will 
be embellished by a drawing of two men 
staring at one another. Moreover, you 
would think the editor would keep one 
stock illustration in hand for all jokes 
of this kind: but no, the generous fellow 
will commission a new drawing on each 
occasion. As a consequence, there has 
been in recent times an alarming increase 
in comic artists—which means, in many 
cases, artists whose draughtsmanship is 
comic. Quite a number are born every 
year, and many papers publish their 
drawings at once. 

And yet, though there are plenty to 
scoff at our comic papers, there is one 
quality that I imagine no one can deny 
them. It is, I suspect, a British quality. 
They have the most splendid regard for 
tradition, and a loyalty to old friends that 
is as fine as it is touching. ‘The fact 
that a comic paper published at the 
beginning of the twentieth century should 
contain the same jokes as appeared at 
the dawn of the nineteenth is no mere 
coincidence. Interesting links like this, 
between two great cycles of time, showing 
a love for a continuity of things, cannot 
fail to impress mere foreigners with our 
bull-dog tenacity. In this country we are 
never in a hurry to exchange old lamps 
for new. If a man brings us a joke, we 
require to be satisfied as to its durability. 
Will it wear well? we ask. How long 
has it been in use? Has it stood the 
test of time? There are certain jokes 
which we have learnt to respect, and we 
are never so happy as in their revered 
presence: and the comic papers know 
this. “ Under the spreading chestnut tree 
the British Wit he stands.” Maybe the 
philanthropic prompting comes in_ here 
also. When the last century was in its 
death-throes, one of our _ best-known 
comics asked us once more, “ Why is 





























Berlin the jolliest town in Europe?” 
Now, we English love little children, 
and :the editor doubtless realised it was 
quite possible that there might be a 
little child who had not heard this. 
And on the very first day of the new 
century another paper published a joke 
as to which I have my own theory: I 
believe it was the joke for which Cain 
slew Abel. The historic value of such 
links between the past and the present is 
difficult to estimate. 

It is really admirable, if you come to 
think of it, the trouble that is taken with 
us, and I sometimes wonder whether we 
deserve it. Of recent years a scheme has 
even been devised to enable little children 
and fools to be wits. An expression is 
presented to the world, such as ‘“ Now 
we shan’t be long!” or “ Fancy meeting 
you!” or “There is hair!” and persons 
of the meanest intellectual attainments— 
persons you would never have guessed 
were humourists—will greet you that way. 
And good things of this sort will travel 
with the most marvellous rapidity and 
the greatest distances. The expression 
for last year has even, I gather, reached 
so far as the realms of the Shah, for on 
a newspaper placard the other day I 
saw the announcement “The Plague in 
Persia.” The witty saying for the present 
year has not yet been decided on. I 
believe there is to be a conference at 
Glasgow shortly to select it. 

And, with it all, does our apprecia- 
tion of humour increase? Many of the 
comic papers say “No.” Not a few 
have started with the admirable object 
of bringing about a better state of affairs, 
and given up the attempt: they have died 
after short lives, flattering themselves that 
brevity was the soul of wit. Myself, J 
am at times inclined to despair. I fancy 
we have the humour we deserve. A 
Senator, it may be remembered, was 
once at a fashionable dinner-party in 
Washington, when he was asked what 
fish he would take. ‘‘ Waal, hostess,” he 
said, “I reckon I'll take plaice.” A wit 
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who chanced to b2 present, on hearing 
this, remarked with a merry twinkle in his 
eye, ‘‘ Ah, Senator ! still a place-seeker ? ” 
““Vaas,” answered the Senator (who was 
a dull dog), at the same time whipping 
out .a revolver and shooting the wit 
dead, “‘yaas, but what’s that to you, you 
dern’d stranger?” Afterwards, when the 
joke was explained to him, the Senator 
had a good laugh, and confessed that he 
had acted rather hastily, and, to show 
that he bore the wit no grudge, he went 
to his funeral. Now, I am afraid that 
Senator’s ancestors left England in the 
Mayflower. 

And yet—and yet we may be wrong 
in saying that the British public has no 
sense of humour. ‘The salvation of 
England may after all be in the masses. 
For what happens a crowd 
comes together in holiday mood? ‘The 
members of either sex spontaneously 
exchange hats. I always think that is 
so witty. 

And yet—and yet again, I am told 
that even the readers of our halfpenny 
newspapers perused the accounts of the 
looting of Pekin by the emissanies of 
civilisation without a smile. 

“Stands England where she did ?” is 
a question that is often asked. I think 
that as regards wit and humour we may 
answer “Yes,” in no uncertain voice. 
What struck the Witenagemot as witty 
still strikes Parliament as pawky. The 
same howl of laughter as no doubt 
greeted the ancient baron who, uttering 
the impassioned words ‘‘ Remember we 
are armed!” sat down (before clothes 
were invented) on his tomahawk, still 
greets our modern member when, with 
‘*The situation, sir, is full of perils,” he 
alights on his silk hat. 

And as tothe future of wit and humour, 
I do not claim to be a prophet, but I 
would mention that I have made arrange- 
ments reserving the copyright of this 
little review to my executors, so that it 
may be republished at the commencement 
of the year 2oo1. 


whenever 
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THE INSTINCTIVE SUPREMACY OF LADIES IN THE ART 
OF GOVERNMENT IN ALL THE SOCIAL COMMUNITIES OF 


NATURE, 


OMAN, according to Coventry 
Patmore, “was made to be ruled 
and strictly ruled,” and so was to be denied 
all political privileges. This dictum of 
Coventry Patmore, so far from being in 
accordance with any natural law attached 
to sex, is the very opposite of Nature’s 
economy in all other social communities. 

Nor need we, though these communities 
are only our familiar ants, wasps, and 
bees, despise them on account of their 
insignificance. They are the only social 
communities which are known to have 
existed and to have maintained their exist- 
ence for countless ages. Some of their 
remains have been found in far-off geologi- 
cal periods, long before any traces of man 
were discovered. Through all these ages, 
which are counted by geologists in millions, 
down to our own times, their system of 
government and administration has been 
uninterruptedly maintained. 

Speaking of the ants, Lord Avebury says : 
“When we consider their habits, their 
social organisation, their roadways, their 
possession of domestic animals, and even 
in some cases of slaves, it must be admitted 
that they have a fair claim to rank next 
to man in the scale of intelligence!”* ‘The 
Ant, in Lord Avebury’s opinion, is mentally 
far nearer than the Ape to Man. The same 
is applicable in some aspects of their endow- 
ments with no less force to the other two 
social communities, the wasps and the bees. 

All these communities have one common 
and remarkable characteristic ; they all live 
under “female sovereignty.” Not only so, 
but the “magistrates,” the ‘ merchants,” 
the “officers of sorts,” the “soldiers,” the 
“singing masons,” the “sad-eyed justice,” 
and even the police, are all “ ladies.” 

The gentlemen in these communities are 
held in very small account. This arises 
solely from the characteristics inherent in 
the gentlemen, and not on the part of the 
ladies to make sex alone a disqualifica- 
tion for apportioning them any part in the 
regulation of the affairs of the community. 

The gentlemen in all these communities 
take no part in the necessary labours of 


* Sir J. Lubbock (now Lord Avebury), ‘‘ Ants, Wasps and Bees,” p. 1. 


the nest or hive—its construction, its pro- 
visioning, or in the rearing and education 
of the youth. 

The different families have rather different 
economies, which vary according to the 
mode of life and the different instincts with 
which the members of the separate families 
are endowed. 

With the Avzts, beside the founding and 
construction of the nest and the provisioning 
of the community, one of the 
chief labours of the nest is 
the rearing and education of its youth. 
The infant ants, when they issue from the 
eggs which the queen ant lays, are leg- 
less grubs. “It is very curious,” Lord 
Avebury tells us, “to see them in my nests 
arranged in groups according to size, so that 
they remind one of a school divided into 
five or six classes.” These have to be 
continually shifted and arranged, as fresh 
ones all the summer through are hatched, 
and the youngest always occupy the lowest 
chambers of the nest. They are fed in- 
cessantly until full grown. Nor does their 
labour cease when the grubs turn into the 
chrysalis familiarly known to us as “ant 
eggs.” In the daytime these eggs are all 
shifted towards the surface to obtain the 
full warmth of the sun, at night they are 
shifted again to guard against the cold. 
If a nest is disturbed they would rather 
die than leave an egg exposed. The 
whole nest is in uproar until the last egg 
has disappeared within. In all these offices 
and labours and affections the gentlemen 
that are present before the final 
have no part,—they are merely idle loafers 
running about the roadways and occupying 
the chambers of the nest. After swarming 
time, which is their marriage flight, when 
winged ants appear, the gentlemen, being 
incurably idle, are never allowed to enter 
the nest again. They hide themselves from 
sight, and soon pine away and perish. After 
the flight is over, the wings of the ladies 
either fall off or are pulled off when they 
settle themselves down, as they do at once, 
to the founding of the family. 

In this social community of Nature, the 


The Ants. 
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“ruling and the strictly ruling ” of Coventry 
Patmore’s ideal is as to sex reversed ; but 
its application is wisely and solely limited 
to the exclusion of the profitless members 
of the community—the loafers, the idlers, 
the drones. 
The Wasps, we confess, have generally an 
ill name. Through this ill name female 
sovereignty and rule in Nature 
The Wasps. might by enemies be most 
injuriously impugned. In our opinion this 
ill name is most undeservedly fastened 
on them. The ladies of this community 
are very inoffensive and most industrious. 
Though they possess very pungent stings, 
yet like ladies they never desire to use 
them offensively unless most unreasonably 
provoked. They are, however, bold and 
loyal patriots, who defend their colonies 
to the death against any wanton, un- 
provoked attack. Yet this patriotism is 
charged to them as a fault. Toward 
their gentlemen the ladies exercise a 
generous consideration. This, too, is quite 
a voluntary and amiable concession on their 
part, as the ladies alone possess the stings. 
With this community there is no swarming 
time. As none of the members of the 
community—except the young queens who 
are to become the founders of the future 
nests on the return of spring—survive the 
winter, and as the young queens themselves 
during the winter hibernate, no store at ail 
is laid up in the nest. The gentlemen in 
this community, though they neither assist 
in the construction of the combs nor in the 
feeding of the young, yet, with the under- 
standing that they forage for themselves, 
are permitted to reside in the nest for the 
whole of their natural lives. They are 
appointed to the only office which they are 
qualified to discharge—an office not without 
its honour and its responsibility, from the 
scrupulous cleanliness required in a nest 
under lady sovereignty—they are made the 
scavengers of the community. This con- 
siderate treatment 1s shown by the ladies 
of that community, whose name has become 
so undeservedly a synonym for everything 
malignant and “ waspish ” in disposition. 
The Rees differ from the wasps in storing 
up food in the hive, that the queen and 
The Bees. the workers of the community 
may survive the winter. The 
policy of the community necessarily con- 
sists, as they only partially hibernate, in 
laying up such a sufficiency of store as 
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will last them until spring again returns. 
Their instinct tells them that for the pre- 
servation of the nest profitless members 
must be removed, who only consume 
what the rest of the community collect. 
These are the gentlemen of the hive—the 
drones. If the drones, when swarming time 
is over, do not voluntarily take their de- 
parture from the hive after a few weeks’ 
residence amongst them, the police have 
them under supervision, and they are con- 
stantly inspected as they enter the hive. 
If there is no sign of their withdrawal after 
another interval they are seized and dragged 
by the ladies to the gates of their citadel 
and dismissed. If they should again return 
and make resistance the “ sad-eyed justice 
with his surly hum” holds his court, and 
administers their “weighty laws” (magnisque 
agttant sub legibus e@vum); they are de- 
livered over to “executors pale,” and are 
cast forth dead from 


**the smoothed plank, 
The suburb of their straw-built citadel. 


There is ample excuse and justification 
for such Draconianism. Laziness and in- 
competence are the characteristics of the 
gentlemen. They give themselves the airs, 
and in their droning hum the tone, of 
exquisites. To such an extent are these 
qualities developed in them, that they do 
not care to disarrange their exquisite form, 
by dusting it even in flowers, except most 
occasionally, and then only in providing 
delicacies for themselves, but never in 
collecting necessaries for the community. 
They are the “ mashers ” of the hive. Even 
from the “masonic lodges”’—for in the 
art of masonry the ladies are instinctively 
pre-eminent—all gentlemen are rigidly ex- 
cluded. This, not because they are gentle- 
men, nor that the ladies wish selfishly to 
reserve the knowledge of the masonic art 
to themselves and to shroud it in mystery, 
but because the gentlemen are the merest 
incapables, who, though they possess, as 
well as the ladies, the implements of the 
“craft,” have no knowledge of the principles 
of the “masonic art.” The characteristic, 
however, which doubtlessly banishes all 
lingering sympathy for them from the 
hearts of the ladies—provident for the 
approaching winter—is what a close observer 
of their habits within the hive has recorded, 
that “their chief employment indoors is 
to eat.” 
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There is a singular contrast between the 
action of the ruling authorities of these 
communities and that of our 
own statesmen. They remove 
their “mashers” and the in- 
vincibly idle and ignorant from the hive. 
The affairs of their communities are entrusted 
to those who labour for the common good 
and have vested interests in the well-being 
and survival of the nest. Our statesmen, 
on the other hand, withhold the smallest 
political rights from our ladies, because 
they are ladies, who yet may be pre- 
eminent in art, science, and literature, who 
may labour incessantly for the public good, 
and have vested interests in the state, 
unitedly immense, and are dependent for 
the preservation of those interests on the 
wise selection of those to whom is com- 
mitted the enactment of the laws. 

The “ politicks of the fields ” will compare 
not unfavourably with the “politicks of the 
town ”—the “instinct of ‘ladies’” with the 
“reason of gentlemen ”—in the art of govern- 
ment of their respective communities. 

We will turn now to other character- 
istics in the communities of ladies which 
have attracted the notice and elicited the 
admiration of the greatest philosophers and 
the greatest poets of every age and nation. 

The wisest of kings, who was also the 
greatest natural philosopher of ancient days 

—who had written on the works 
The f Nat + the cedar of 
Classics. °© Nature, “from th dar o 
Lebanon to the hyssop that 
springeth out of the wall ”—extolled their 
intelligence, their thrift, and their in- 
dustry. To these communities of ladies 
the idle and the sluggard were commended 
to go, and “to consider their ways and be 
wise.” The thriftless and improvident were, 
for the correction of such faults, commended 
similarly to the same communities “who 
provide their meat in the summer, and 
gather their food in the harvest.” 

The philosophers and poets of Greece and 
Rome frequently drew attention to them. 
So great was Virgil’s wonder at their polity, 
and the government of their communities, 


Our own 
Statesmen. 
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that he assigned to them by the grant 
of Jupiter “a portion of the divine intelli- 
gence” (esse apibus partem divine mentis). 
Virgil, however, transfers to a king the 
honour due in these communities not to a 
“kingly” but to a “queenly” sovereignty. 
Nor does Virgil stand alone in this trans- 
ference of such honourable dignity. Even 
our own poet, the “ immortal ” Shakespeare, 
though ever on all occasions so graciously 
ennobling his heroines, yet has in reference 
to these communities dethroned from her 
sovereignty their “queen and empress,” 
to place on her throne ‘“a_ king and 
emperor.” 

‘* They have a king and officers of sorts, 
Where some, like magistrates, correct at home ; 
Others, like merchants, venture trade abroard : 
Other, like soldiers, armed in their stings, 
Make boot upon the summer’s velvet buds, 
Which pillage they with merry march bring 

home 
To the tent royal of their emperor.” 


Nor are these communities of ladies, as 
we have said, without the stamp of ancient 


ancestry. How ridiculous would 
Ancient : 

seem to them the pedigree 
Ancestry. : 

of the heir to our oldest 


monarchy, dukedom, marquisate, earldom, 
or baronage! These might trace their 
pedigree to the Conqueror, or beyond, but 
that to them would be a pedigree of to-day. 
We have had but recently a great and 
exceptional Jubilee of our late beloved Queen, 
but they have had their thousands, their ten 
thousands, or perhaps, as geologists assure 
us, almost their million of jubilees. Our 
very race is but a thing of yesterday com- 
pared with theirs. So vast a time have these 
“lady-sovereignties” and communities existed 
that their ancient cemeteries are found, with 
themselves preserved in perfect condition, 
in the amber embedded in almost the lowest 
beds of the Tertiary rocks. They have 
survived the wreck and upheaval of con- 
tinents. The oldest sovereignties we know 
are “lady-sovereignties.” Government by 


gentlemen is quite a recent novelty in 
Nature. 





























PARLIAMENT AND THE NEWSPAPERS. 


BY ALFRED KINNEAR. 


a“ the eighteenth century there was a 
peevish demand on the part of the 
coffee-houses for some record of the doings 
of Parliament, and Dr. Johnson 
and Dr. Gordon undertook to 
supply the clubs of the time 
with what they desired through 
the fly-leaf journals then exist- 


Early 
Reporting 
and 
Reporters. 


ing. These reports were, of course, not 
authentic. They were unauthorised, and, 


in fact, a breach of privilege. Johnson, 
Gordon and Woodfall sat in the Strangers’ 
Gallery and made notes by stealth. Some- 
times, or more frequently, they made no 
notes at all, but were indebted to the depths 
of their inner consciousness ; or picked up 
disjointed sentences second-hand, just as 
the modern race of Parliamentary Lobbyists 
“construct ” the reports of Select Committees 
or the operations of a Cabinet Council in 
Mr. Balfour’s private room. Dr. Johnson 
and Dr. Gordon indeed were the early 
pattern of the modern gobemouche. They 
also haunted the Lobby of the House, which 
is marked to-day by the marble statues of 
Chatham and Pitt, and Fox and Mansfield 
in St. Stephen’s Hall. And it was at a sort 
of arras that the political quidnunc did his 
buttonholing. But that was not an adver- 
M.P.’s did not go about with 
self-laudatory paragraphs tucked conveni- 
ently away in their waistcoat pockets, for 
distribution to the Collectors of news. They 
rather resented as an intrusion questions 
upon the doings of the House. 


tising age. 


HE first authentic report of a speech 
came from Lord Charlemont’s notes 
of the debates on the American Stamp Act, 
The First which seems to mare possessed 
Parlia- * special interest for Ireland 
mentary and Irishmen. Most of us 
Report. recall Chatham’s speech on the 
American War, which has been 
preserved to posterity by the notes of Mr. 
Hugh Boyd. Dr. Johnson put into the 
Gentleman’s Magazine under Cave his best 
work as athumbnail reporter ; but detached 
or naked sentences obtained illicitly, or from 
the outer rim of the Lobby, were clothed 
with imagination. 


i is pleasingly curious, when the fact is 
viewed by sidelights, to record that 
Ireland led the way to the first reporting of 
speeches in Parliament, by 


bvteh opening its own House to the 
Progres- t : eae 

: reporters. No doubt this could 
siveness. 


be explained in the modern 
desire of Irish legislators to have their 
speeches reported. I remember how in the 
early and stormy ’eighties, it was said that 
Mr. Sexton, then M.P. for Co. Sligo, always 
spoke, in the all-night debates of the time, 
“with one eye upon the Speaker and the 
other upon the clock.” As soon as he saw 
that the Freeman’s Journal could take no 
more “copy,” the hon. gentleman resumed 
his seat. 
To Fox, who is writing to the Earl Russell 
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of the day, belongs the credit of the “ con- 
viction” that the English House of Com- 
mons should be open to reporters. That, 
as he truly explained, was the only way to 
suppress resort to mischievous imagina- 
tion. It was Macaulay who wrote: “ The 
Gallery in which the reporters sit has 
become the Fourth Estate of the Realm.” 
It was Disraeli who proclaimed the Zzmes 
the “classical authority” for Parliamentary 
reports. Up to the time of the destruction of 
the House reporting, even when permitted, 
had to be carried on in the Strangers’ Gallery. 





ET how curiously do things repeat 
themselves, for on big nights in the 
gilded chamber reporters are now given 
seats in the Strangers’ Gallery. 


Better 
. In fact, the Peers preceded the 
Times. d : ge 
Commons in their admission of 
reporters. This was in October 1831. The 


first separate gallery for reporters appeared 
in the temporary chamber of 1834. 

Parliamentary reporting is now recognised 
and permanently established. The repre- 
sentatives of the English press have to-day 
better accommodation than is possessed by 
the representatives of the press in any other 
Parliament. In a sense they might be 
almost called ¢he Parliament. Certainly 
political life would be devoid of most of its 
zest for politicians if the reporters’ gallery 
did not exist. This was proved a generation 
ago, when the lobby was cleared of press 
representatives, The members followed the 
representatives into the outer lobby in the 
process of log-rolling for noble selves, and so 
the exclusion ceased. The sunflower follows 
the sun 


ET us see how a Parliamentary report 
has deing—how it is produced. 

To describe the method of working a 
corps of Parliamentary re 
porters, with the brevity which 
the limits of space impose, is 
not easy. The strength of the staffs of the 
London papers which are represented in 
the gallery vary from six to twelve or fourteen 
men. In quiet times there is a_ natural 


Doing a 
Report. 


tendency on the part of managers to divert 
the energies of their Parliamentary hands to 
extra-Parliamentary or outside work, which 
as a rule is most cordially detested by the 
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hands themselves. 


But the papers leave 
rarely less than six men in constant attend- 
ance in the gallery for reporting work, and 
the number is increased to eight or ten 
or twelve or more reporters according to 


circumstances. For the sake of simplicity | 
will suppose a corps, however, to consist oi 
only three hands, Jones, Brown, and Robin- 
son. The chief of the corps will make out 
a “turn list” for the whole sitting, which 
may be in the following form: 

Jones 3 OC, 4 

Brown 3.30 ,, 

Robinson 3.45 ,, 


OC, 4.45 O'c. 
4-15 ” 5 ” 
4-30 ” 5-15 ” 


And so on up to midnight or later. The 
first man has half an hour in the box because 
the first business of the first half-hour of 
thesitting, which opens at 3 o'clock, is rarely 
of much value from the newspaper point of 
view. ‘The turns in general are usually for a 
quarter of an hour, but this limit is subject 
to reduction or extension according to the 
importance or otherwise of the proceedings. 
Towards midnight the turns are frequently 
reduced to five minutes. 

I will assume that Jones has put in his 
turn. He has started the report, and his 
“copy,” as the transcript is called, will be 
marked at the top of the first page thus : 


“1 Jones 1 Commons.” 


This being interpreted in Shoe Lane or 
Peterborough Court means “First page of 
Jones’s first turn in the Commons. At the 
end of his report or turn he will write 
“ Brown follows.” This means, of course, 
that his colleague Brown has followed him 
in the box. Brown, on his part, will put at 
the beginning of his copy, 


“1 Brown 1 Commons, follows Jones.” 


At the end he will put “ Robinson follows.” 
Similarly the pages and turns are indicated 
throughout the sitting. By this means it is 
possible for the subeditor at the newspaper 
office to arrange the copy in its proper order. 
On some corps, as a further aid to the 
arrangement of the copy, the time when the 
reporter enters or leaves the box is also put 
on the top of the first page, thus : 


3/0: 3.30,” 
Having finished his turn in the box, the 
reporter fills in a sort of docket. This isa 


printed form giving particulars of the time 
and nature of the turn and the quantity that 
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ROBINSON IN HOLLAND. 


He has just changed an English sovereign into Dutch money. 


in cents, 


he expects it to make. Its character may be 

best gathered from the following specimen : 
The 

Morning Post Parliamentary Turns. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Mr. Brown follows Mr. JONEs. 
Speaker: MR. BALFOUR. 
Subject: [RisH UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 
The Hour: 


Quantity : Two-thirds column. 


from 5 to 5.15. 


Mr. ROBINSON to follow. 


The docket is forwarded to the newspaper 
office, and is there of service in enabling the 
editor and subeditor to inform themselves 
as early as possible in a general way as to 
the nature of the report that is about to be 
forwarded. 

The time which a reporter takes to “ write 
out” or transcribe a report varies, of course, 
very much according to his abilities, the 
character of the speaker, and the intricacy 
of the particular subject under discussion. 
But a rough indication of the time required 
by a competent reporter may be given by say- 
ing that, assuming he is one of the corps of 
six who are on fifteen-minute turns, and finds 
himself in the position of being required to 
do a verbatim report, he will usually manage 
to complete it before his next turn comes 


The woman gave him the change all 


round. In other words, in an hour and a 
quarter he will put down in longhand what 
has taken him a quarter of an hour to put 
down in shorthand. The report so prepared 
may make from two-thirds to three-quarters 
of a column of the 7Zimes or the Post. 
This of course is quick, and if often repeated 
exhausting work. But excepting in emer- 
gencies the chief of the corps will not expose 
his men to “ slogging ” of this kind. 

In times of pressure, or in transcribing the 
report of the utterance of a difficult speaker, 
a number of reporters will often prefer to 
write out together, one of their number 
reading aloud from his shorthand notes, and 
the rest coming to his aid as circumstances 
may require. By this means the work is 
not only done more accurately but more 
quickly, for if one man hesitates over the 
reading of his note of a particular passage, 
another who may have been better placed 
for hearing the speaker, or in better form 
at the particular moment of reporting, may 
come to his aid, and the right words are thus 
transcribed without loss of time. Then two 
reporters thus working are a mutual assist- 
ance in verifying quotations and proper 
names. 

The amount of matter that a reporter may 
have to write in a single sitting of the House 
depends greatly on circumstances. Only 
very rarely will he have to do as much as 
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three columns‘; sometimes he is not required 
to do as much as a quarter of a column. 
Making a rough guess, I should say that a 
fairly busy Parliamentary reporter does not, 
taking the average of the session, write 
more than a column a sitting. This would 
be very light work if day by day a column 
could be done “right off the reel,” so to 
speak. But the work comes like winds in 
the tropics. You have periods of hurricane 
and periods of calm. And even periods of 
calm are in themselves trying. You may 
enter the gallery at three o’clock in the 
afternoon and not be released till after mid- 
night. Usually at midnight all the members 
of a corps are released from duty, excepting 
two who are left to “finish the House,” and 
are for this reason denominated “the 
victims.” This questionable privilege of 
being victims is shared by the members of 
the staff in succession, as are all of the other 
comforts and discomforts of the work. The 
man who comes on first in one week may be 
second in the next week, and third in the 
one after that. And thus the turns rotate, so 
that as far as possible all may equally share 
the chances of the work, the hard and the 
easy, the fat and the lean. 

In this respect it may be stated that part 

' of a turn counts as a full turn for the purpose 
of estimating when a man is again due 
in the box. Thus he may enter the box at 
eight o’clock in the evening, and the Speaker 
may at one minute past eight suspend the 
sitting and retire for his nightly chop. It 
matters not that the reporter has had 
practically no work in his “turn” in con- 
sequence. He is not again due till all his 
other colleagues have put in their turns. 
This, in the language of the gallery, is 
“setting a nibble.” With the rising of the 
House only does the report cease, and 
thus is the nightly political story of the 
Parliamentary drama told for the morning 
breakfast table. 


M UCH might be written upon the diffi- 

culties which individual speakers 
present to the reporter, but on this matter 
it may be laid down as a general 


Some x »erience, that the better tl 
Modern ae ‘ soe - a el “el 
Speakers. speaker the easier will be the 


reporter’s task. Lord Salisbury, 


Lord Rosebery and Mr. Chamberlain are 
in utterance, 


rapid but their finished 
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language and smooth and clear enunciation 
make the work of reporting them relatively 
pleasant. Mr. Balfour is occasionally trouble- 
some, from the use of faulty sentences. Sir 
William Harcourt and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman both have clear enough enuncia- 
tion, but are too prone to the uttering of 
“ragged” sentences. In one sense they are 
easy to report; their speeches contain so 
much that may be left out. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Asquith, and Mr. 
John Morley have the fault of excessive 
speech, but are otherwise unexceptionable. 
The Duke of Devonshire, less phlegmatic 
than formerly, is now a desirable “ turn.” 
Another desirable is Lord Lansdowne, whose 
army statements last year, and whose duels 
this year with Lord Wolseley, were, from the 
reporter’s point of view, faultless. Next to 
Lord Lansdowne I would place Sir Edward 
Grey, and group with them Mr. Brodrick, Mr. 
Wyndham, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts, and Mr. John Redmond. One of 
the most rapid speakers in the House of 
Commons, now, is Mr. Winston Churchill. 
He is perhaps its most rapid speaker. He 
is at times a hurricane in words. But it 
is with the “ men of light and leading” that 
the reporter seriously concerns himself. 


RE reporters nervous? Do they face 
a speech by Mr. Balfour, or Mr. 
Chamberlain, or “C.-B.,” or Sir William 


— Harcourt, with a_ tremulous 
— pencil? There are instances 
at Work. : 

of the kind, but the moral 
depression is quickly removed. Reporting 


is an almost automatic accomplishment. It 
waits for its success upon a faithful ear. 
House fright as a rule is reserved for the 
men that address it. One old Parliamentary 
hand, a great favourite, confesses that he 
is so nervous on rising that he can scarcely 
see the Speaker. Unlike Sheridan, after 
dining, however, he never sees two Speakers. 
But as a set-off to House fright, as I am 
told, there is the stage fright from which 
our greater actors suffer on first nights. 
Sir Henry Irving is said to be peevish and 
fretful. Mr. J. L. Toole, on similar occasions, 
was labelled by his friend George Loveday 
as “positively dangerous to the entire 
company.” 

The work done in the gallery of both 
Chambers is very pleasantly environed. 
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Man about town: ‘* Any decent clubs down your way?” 
Man about country: ‘‘ Yes, sometimes: the goose club,” 





The Gallery Committee, otherwise the 
Reporters’ Cabinet, by dint of tactful repre- 
sentation, have secured from the First 
Commissioner of Works, the Speaker, and the 
Sergeant-at-arms, many useful privileges. 
There is a full suite of rooms; you may 
dine “excellent well.” There is a tea-room, 
a reading-room, a smoking-room, a chess- 
room, with excellent views from each, of 
the madding world in or beyond Palace 
Yard. And taking in the writing-out rooms 
and the rooms of repose, the reporter at 
work has little to complain of. He is now, 
as I have said, recognised, and is one of the 
institutions of the realm. 


oa the right of reporters to ply their 
trade in Parliament was the subject 
of a discussion almost in our own time. 
“Yes, Sir,” said a peppery 
Colonel, “and I am even told, 
Sir, that they actually have 
coffee right over your head, Sir,” addressing 
the Speaker. No doubt that might have 
been the case; but the earliest recorded 
instance of reporters dining at the House 
is well within the experience of men still 
living. Formerly also, within the memory 
of some still living, a doorkeeper named 


Dining and 
Dinners. 


Wright, who marshalled the gallery stairs, 
drove for some time a contraband trade as 
a purveyor of viands to the stenographers. 
He would, in a gay spirit of enterprise worthy 
of a Wall Street speculator, import half of 
a round of salt beef, which he concealed 
in an old newspaper, or in a red bandana 
handkerchief—more frequently in the latter. 
Mr. Wright sold his beef at so much a slice, 
and on busy nights drove a thriving trade. 
“Tt is thus, “ said he cheerily,” that I improve 
the art and practice of cannibalism.” Years 
later, in the enjoyment of something like 
their present luxurious quarters, with a 
recognised and Parliamentary protected 
caterer, the survivors of those crude days 
have been heard to vow that not even the 
rarest tit-bits of the Kitchen Committee’s 
menu tasted half so sweet as a “cut off old 
Wright’s joint.” 


ih yer “old Wright” bore, in the opinion 
of a still well-remembered doyen of the 
Times Parliamentary corps, Mr. Charles 
: Ross, a close resemblance to 
Wee and Mr. W. H. Smith ; and it was 
Charley the pleasure of the Zimes 
Ross. doyen to persist in abjuring the 
real for the fancy appellation. It seemed, 
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indeed, to have become a conviction of the 
genial old Scot that it was the famous 
member for Westminster who brought him 
nightly his glass of “rum punch.” 

Mr. Charles Ross was himself in many 
ways a character exclusively his own pro- 
prietor. His faith in the Zzmes obscured 
his recognition of any other newspaper. For 
the penny press he entertained an avowed 
mixture of contempt and incredulity. One 
night the leader of the Parlamentary corps of 
a certain paper, irritated by Charley’s in- 
consequent gibble-gabble in the gallery, cried 
“Sh!” Mr. Ross rising in his box and holding 
his eyeglass to his eye, imitated the sound, 
and then said, ‘ What is that? Who is it? 
Where has it come from? What does it 
here?” The persistent use of the word “ it” 
conveyed precisely that measure of contempt 
which this impenetrable old social and 
professional Tory delighted to preserve. 


glean all doubt the most distin- 
guished man to have passed through 
the Reporters’ Gallery of the House of 
Commons is Charles Dickens. 
Charles To the young journalist, chafing 
pena some English _ provincial 
ea * hinterland town, Fleet Street 
is as a tradition still “ paved with gold.” To 
Charles Dickens, unknownand scant o’ pence, 
with some press training and the passive 
encouragement of his father, a reporter on 
the Morning Herald, the Gallery became a 
species of professional Mecca to the latter- 
day famous novelist. He found a seat 
there eventually as a representative of the 
Morning Chronicle, ot whose Parliamentary 
Corps he became perhaps naturally the most 
expert and intelligent member. Yet Dickens 
has left an almost tragical record of what he 
went through in his efforts to master short- 
hand. 

“A perfect and entire command of the 
mystery of shorthand writing and reading,” 
he says, “is about equal in difficulty to the 
mastery of six languages. The changes 
that were rung upon dots, which in such a 
position meant such a thing and in such 
another position meant something entirely 
different ; the wonderful vagaries that were 
played by circles, the unaccountable con- 
sequences that resulted from marks like flies’ 
legs, the tremendous effects of a curve in the 
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wrong place, not only troubled my waking 
hours but reappeared before me in my 
sleep.” 

Yet, in spite of all this, James Grant, a 
contemporary of Charles Dickens, writes : 
“ Of the eighty or ninety men in the gallery, 
Charles Dickens occupied the very highest 
rank, not merely for accuracy in reporting, 
but for marvellous quickness in transcribing.” 


MONGST distinguished men of our 
own times to have sat in the Gallery, 
I may mention Sir Edward Clarke, Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, who de- 
scended straight from it to the 
floor of the House when Parnell 
was king; Mr. James O’Kelly, 
who, as the obverse, mounted 
from the House to the gallery, and then 
in the fulness of time returned to it. I 
recall a gentleman who, I believe, was a 
son of Sheridan Knowles. Mr. T. H. S. 
scott thought out a good deal of his ad- 
mirable work Eugland while watching the 
House as a leader-writer on a back seat 
of the Reporters’ gallery. Christie Murray 
left it for the rosier paths of fiction and 
war correspondence. Mr. H. Duke, M.P. 
for Plymouth, and a K.C., prepared for the 
Bar while occupying a seat in the Gallery. 
To-day the gallery contains several barristers, 
of whom much may yet be heard. Mr. 
Corrie Grant, M.P., has also taken his 
“turn” there. 


Some 
Eminent 
Gallery 
Hands. 


HE younger or more modern race of 
Parliamentary journalists include a 
large proportion of public school men, with 
several bright new-comers ; and 

The New . 8 f 
if we regard these as a test of 

Reporter. 

the tendency of the press as 


a profession, the prospect is good for the 


professors of shorthand. They are char- 
acteristic of the new reporter. The speeches 
of hon. and right hon. members do not 
impose upon the classical learning of the 
Press Gallery as much as they have done. 
Tags of Latin are seldom dropped upon 
the ear of our now but half-educated Houses. 
Forty years ago a man versed in the classics 
was obviously in much request. Now the 
classical dictionary is a prominent feature of 
the well-stored library, which has grown up 
with the Gallery possessions. 











